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PREFACE. 



GEOGRAPHY, as a science, is yet in its infancy. The 
enterprise of modern travellers and modern commerce has 
indeed furnished us with a vast store of materials, bat we 
look in vain, in tiie best treatises on General Geography, 
for that beautiful order land lucid arrangement, which sa 
much ' delight us in other sciences. The geometrician 
makes use of no term till he has defined it^ and in his demon- 
strations, avails himself of no; truth till he has proved it; 
but the geographer commotily begins his book with intro^ 
ductory views, which it i» impossible for any man to under- 
stand, till ho is minutely acquainted with the details of 
Geography. 

It is tvue, that from the imperfect state of our knowledge, 
and from the nature of the subject, there cannot be the 
same precision in Geography asin Geometry ; yet geograph- 
ical facts may be arranged, a lucid order may be adopted, 
and classifications may be fornjed to assist the memory, aa 
in other sciences. 

Various methods have been devised to aid the memory. 
We retnember the relative position of the fixed stars by 
grouping them in Constellations. A European geographer 
has recently borrowed this expedient from Astronomy, and 
arranged all the chief towns on the globe into Consteilationfl. 
This plan might b*; useful if*Gff/grftpii)s >h«d to contend 
Vvith the same diffiG»i^tie8^9(^yAstyoBor/lt^^ ^T^^ 
however, are widely different. The, Astronomer's world 
is a universe of dots, and &$ h^»'ld) wftiy {o help his memory, 
but to unite them with imaginary- 4ine8, and combine them 
into forms. Bui Geojj^raJ)4ijt ^jiboands ivith jrcal lines, it 
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has rivers, coasts and mountaiDS ; and these afford a support 
•to the memory, much morj solid and valuahle than' mag- 
inary lines. 

Another mode of assisting the memory is by an ingenions 
combination of the initials of names. The word VIBGYOR 
contains the initials of the seven primary colours, in the 
order in which they appear in the rainbow. This method 
may in some instances be successfully applied to Gcogiliphy. 
For example: the three large towns, Boston, Allmny and 
Detroit, are near the same parallel of latitude, and the 
initials spell BAD. Montreal, Albany and New York are 
near the same meridian, and the initials spell MAN. These ' 
six towns,,taken together, form a cross, on which BAD MAN 
is extended. Expedients of this kind may be profitable in 
some cases, yet if they are pursued very far they will 
become frivolous, and rather burdensome than useful. The 
same remarks are applicable to rhymes. 

There are various other methods of aiding the memory, 
but the most valuable, where the subject admits of them, 
are classification and a lucid order. These are the methods 
adopted in all the sciences. They are the methods* which 
the memory loves, and which make the acquisition of 
knowledge easy and delightful. 

In the following pages the world is presented under 
three distinct views, 1. An Introductory View of each 
quarter or grand division of the globe. 2. A View of each 
country \p detail. 3. A General View, or Recapitulation. 

In the Introductory views^ the design has been to give 
such an* outline of the mountains, rivers and other grand 
features of the globe, as will prepare the pupil to comie 
with advantage to the study of details. 

In the view of each country^ the plan has been, to begin 
with what is plain, and proceed to what is obscure. For 
this reason, the boundaries, bays, and capes are commonly 
first described, and then the mountains, rivers and towns. 

After the 8<u^^t Jft9S>g;one over. Ihe .world in detail, he is 
then called uptm.tD •^l(^kr^aq)cK9nd*^f^ the information 
he has obtained^ and c6mbihe* hf^lrotfwledge into General 
Vims. These vi^w^$rebiOciil4^l to fi^rali the important 
details more firmly* ift UtSmelAo^y.t 

The order whipfirlfl tterf pMfted, it is .believed, is., the 
order of nature jftWcJwrWittKfcJl: is beat calculated to 
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communicate to the mind a clear and impressive view of 
Geography. 

it has become cnstomary of late, in Gjeographies designed 
for schools, to omit boundaries and the description of rivers. 
Id this work they have been inserted. It is true, that maps 
with a series of judicious questions, supply in part the place 
of a description. Yet they do it Imperfectly. In the best 
maps, especially in those on a small scale, erroi's are so 
mimerous, that the mind cannot rest with confidence in their 
testimoDy. We want the confirmatioQ of the book. — > 
Besides, a good description of a river, is the result of much 
study, and always suggests the best associations for the aid 
of the memory. 

The publishers have prepared an Atlas to accompany 
this work. The maps are executed in a style of engraving, 
superior to what is common in works of the same kind. 
The map of the United States appears to he remarkably 
well done. 



Advertisement to the tweniy'third edition. 

The twenty-second edition of this Geography was pre- 
pared for the press with much care, re-written on an im- 
proved plan, and accompanied with a new Atlas adapted to 
the work. Few alterations have been found necessary in 
the present edition. The principal improvement is the 
addition of a System of Ancient Geography, accompanied 
with an Ancient Atlas of five mapa. 
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ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY.* 



Geography i^ the science which treats of the Earth and 
its lDh*ahitadts. 

Astronomy is the ecience which treats of the Sun, Stars, 
Planets, and other Heavenly Bodies. 

These two sciences are so intimately connected, that n 
competent knowledge of Geography is unaltainahle without 
some previous acquaintance with Astronomy. We shall 
commence this work, therefore, with a hrief, popular view of 

ASTRONOMY. 

The world which we inhabit is a great glohe or hall, 
about 8000 miles in diameter, and 25,000 in circumference. 
It turns round upon its own axis, once every day, and moves 
round the sun once every year. 

Astronomy teaches us, that the sun, moon, and stars are 
also great globes or worlds. Most of them are thousands of 
limes larger than our earth ; and, like the earth, each of 
them turns on its axis, and nooves round a larger world as 
its centre. 

SOLAR SYSTEM. 

The system of the Universe adopted by the ancients was 
this : they supposed that the earth was iromoveably fixed in 
the centre of the Universe, and that the sun, mopn^ and 
stars moved round it, once in twenty-four hours.. This 
system was supported by Ptolemy, and called the Ptolemaic 

*A ^* First Book^^ on Geography, wUh this fjtl^, has juft betn 
published in a new eJt//on, enlarged and iiuproved in its plan, intend- 
ed as an Introduction to this work. 
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system, and has loog since been oniversally rejects by the 
learned. 

The Copemican system is the (roe Solar System. It sop* 
poses that the sun is in the centre ; that the earth and the 
other planets move round the sun, at various distances, and 
with difijerent degrees of i^elocity; and that the apparent 
motion of the heavenly bodies round the earth, is occasioik.' 
ed by a real rotation of the earth on its axis. 

The Solar System is corepo^ of the sun, the planets, 
satellites, asteroid?, and comets. 

A planet is a body which moves round the sun in an orbit 
Pftftrjy pircular. 

A satellite or moon is a body moving round t^ planet, asd 
in cpmp^ny with the planet round the sun. 

Asteroids are very small planets, sometipd^ c»l\fi^4ek9CQfM 

Comfit* are bodies moving round the sun ia very eUipii^al> 
orbitj*. 

Tha orbit of a planet is the patb wbiob it describea m 
moving round the sun. 

The planets are retained in their orbits by the joint action 
of two forces. One, called the centripetal force, or the 
(jLjtiraction of graa^itatim^ if it Hcted alone, would draw therai 
directly into the sun ; the other, called the cmtrijugol fbr^e« 
if it acted alone, would drive them out of their orbits, ^nd 
out of the Solar System, in infinite straight iine^. Be- 
ttyeen the two, they can do neither. They catinot be 
d4:awn into the sun, on account of the centriiugal force i 
nor be driven out of t^e system, on account of the centrlrr 
petal force ; but are compelled to niove continually reimd 
the sun. 

The Sun. The Sun is the source of light and heat, to all 
the bodies in the Solar System. . It is more than a miliioa 
times larger than the earth. 

Planets. Ther^ are coipmonly reclsoned seven planets,^ 
the nsimes of whlch^ according to their nearness to the ftuq^ 
are, MeJ^<^ui*J^) Venus, the £)arth, Mars, j^ufiter^ Saturn, ain) 
Il^rschel. 

The following table contains a view of the magnitude of 
the sun, and the planets, the distances of the planets from 
the sun, and the time which each employs in turning round 
its axis and in moving round the sun. 



m^mmitu of a^mvLA^tir. 
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The ttoe employed by any planet in turnings once upon 
Its ftxis is called iU day^ and the time 6f moving once round 
^e 8«05 if called its ytar. 

Froai the fmt eoiiimn m the above table it appears, that 
the further a planet is from the sun, the longer is its year. 
Mercury's year is less than three of our months, while 
Herschel's year is nearly one of our centuries. 

Mercury is the smallest of the planets, and being the 
nearest to the sun is also the swiftest, moving in its orbit at 
the rate of 111,000 miles in an hour. It is supposed, that 
the heat under the equator of this planet is so great, that 
water would etmtiaiially boiL To an inhabitant of this 
planet the'sun appears seven times as large as it does to us. 

Fema is nest to Mercury. It very touch resembles the 
earth. It Is about the satne size, and performs the revolu- 
tion on its axis in abbut the Same time. Neither Venus nor 
Mereufy has any moon ; of ceurse, they have no light after 
8«aeet but starlight. 

The Earth is next in order to Venus. As to size, it is in , 
the flfiiddle of the seven planets, there being 3 larger and 
3 ^smaller. It turns on its axis once in 24 hours, from west 
to east, which causes the heavenly bodies to appear to move 
round the earth, in the same' time, from east to west. The 
%ure of the earth is spherical ; as is proved by the fact 
ti^t many- person^ have sailed round it. It Is not, how- 
ever, a perfect sphere ; but is elevated at the equator, and 
flattened at the poles. The equatorial diameter is longer 
than the polar diameter by 34 miles. 

Mercia'y and Venus are called inferior planets in relation 
to the earth; because they are below the Earth; that i^/ 
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nearer to Ihe stm or centre of the syfttem. Mers, Jupiter, 
Saturn and Herschei are called «tt/)ertor plane ts, becaase 
they are above the earth : that is, farther from the oentx^ 
of the sjstera. 

Mars is the smallest of the planets except Mercury. His 
flay is about as long as ours, but his year is nearly twice sm 
long. Mars has no moon. 

Jupiter is by far the largest of the planets, his bulk heiug 
nearly 1600 times that of the earth. He revolires very 
rapidly upon his axis, so that his days are very short, beii^ 
not quite ten of our hours ; but his years are very long, 
being nearly 12 of our years. Jupiter has four moonft. 
These most afford a very pleasing spectatle to the Inhabit 
tants, for sometimes they all rise together, and sometiaies 
they are all together on the meridian, ranged one under 
another. The eclipses of Jupiter's moons are of great use 
in asironoroy. 

Saturn is about 1000 times larger than the earth. Flki 
day is only 10 of our hours ; but bift year is equal to nearljr 
30 of our years. Saturn is surrounded by a broad ring. 
This ring must appear to the inhabitants like an immense 
luminous arch in the heavens. Besides the light which h^ 
receives from the sun, and from the reflection of his ri^, 
Saturn is further assisted by the light of seven moons, 

Herschei^ the most distant of the planets, was ..discovered 
by Dr. Herschei in 1781. In bulk it is aboiit 80 tin^s as 
large as the earth ; yet^ owing to its immense distance, it 19 
but just visible to the. naked eye. Its motion round the sun 
is very slow, so that its year is more than 83 of our year& 
A man would have grey hairs long before he was one year 
old, if he lived in Herschei. Six moons have already been 
discovered moving round this planet. To an inhabitant of 
Herschei, the diameter of the sun appears only twice as 
large as that of the planet Jupdter does to us. 

SqtellUes. There are 18 satellites in the Solar System* 
The Earth has one, called the Moon ; Jupiter, 4 ; Saturn, 7 ♦ 
and Herschei, 6, 

The Moon is much nearer to the earth than any of the 
other heavenly bodies. It is only 240,000 miles distant; so 
Ihat, with the help of the telescope, its mountains can be 
distinguished. The earth is, about fifty times larger than 
the moon in bulk. 
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The iiMim and f^taneto do not sidae with their owo light, 
hat borrovr nil their iight from ihe sud. Only one half of 
the inc»«ft, or of aoy of the planets can he illuminated at a 
tuae ; and the illnminated half mast alivays be that which 
k towarda the ran. When the sun and moon are on opposite 
lades of the earth, the wliiote illuminated half of the moon 
le tben presented towards the earth, and it ia full mo9n / 
but when the mm and moon are on the same side of the 
tttrth*,^ the dark half is th^ presented towards the earth, 
wmd k is new moon. 

An edifse of the moon i» caused by its entering into the 
earths shadow, ft can never happen eicept when the 
earth is directly in a line between the sun and moon. Of 
eo«f»e the' moon can never be eclipsed except at the time 
of yyi fri0on. 

Ad odipie of the mh, is caused by the interposition of the 
moon between the earth and the sun. it can never happen 
excefit when the moon is directly in a line between the 
earth and iha mm. Of course theaun can never be eclipsed 
€H^ep( at the time ef nt%» m^on. 

The very boor and minute when an eclipse is to happen, 
ean be accurately calculated yeam beforehand. This shows 
the wonderful regularity and exactness with which the 
heavenly bodies perform their revolutions. 

Aat^od*. There are four asteriods, or telescopic plan- 
ets, Ceres^ Pallas.^ Juno^ and Festa. Their orbits are all 
included between those of Mars and Jupiter. 

Cornell. The numher of Comets belongit^ to the solar 
system is unknown. In 1811, the number of those whose 
demeirts had been cabv^ted was 103. 

The comets come from far distant parts of the universe, 
with prodigious velocity, approach very near te the sun, 
and the» Ay off with equal rapidity, and frequently do not 
ret»m again till after the lapse of centuries. Sometimee 
threy appear bright and round, sometimes with fiery tailj», and 
sometimes entttting beams oa all sides like hair. These 
IMaziog bodiea trequently cross the orbits of the planets, 
aad it iK by no means impossible, that at some future day, a 
comet in its furious course may strike against our earth and 
dash it to pieces. 

Fixed Stjuis. Those sBtars which always appear in the 
same, situation with respect to each other are called ^xf4 
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stars. They are easiljr dietiDgaishcd from the planets by 
their IvrinkliDg. 

The number of the fixed stars is not known. Abont 30Q0 
are visible to the naked eye ; but bj the help of a teles^ 
cope we can discover many millions, and the number con* 
tinually increases in proportion to the magnifying power 
of the telescope, so that it is impossible to set any limits to 
the number. 

The distance of the fised stars from our earth is im^ 
measurable and almost inconceivable. A cannon ball, mor* 
ing at the rate of 500 miles an hour, would not reach the 
nearest of them in seven hundred thousand years. If the 
earth, which moves round the sun at the rate of a millioo 
and a half miles a day, were to fly towards the fixed stars 
with the same velocity, it would not reach the nearest of 
them, after taking all the time which has elapsed since the 
creation of the world. 

The fnagnitude of the filed stars is unknown. Some 
probably are much larger than others. But all of theav 
must be many thousand times larger than the earth, or we 
should be unable to s^e them at such an immense distance. 

The magnitude of the fixed stars, and the circumstance 
that they shine by their own light, give reason to suppose^ 
that they are all suns to other worlds, and that each one of 
them, like our sun, is encompassed by a complete system of 
planets. There is reason to beiieve too, that all these in- 
numerable worlds are inhabited by living, intelligent beings^ 
How wonderful are the works of God !' 

Compared with this universe of stars and worlds, onr son 
and all the planets that move around him are as nothing* 
To an inhabitant of any of these distant worlds our sun ap* 
pears no bigger than a little glimmering star $ and the plan- 
ets are too small to be seen at all. The. Earth is so sma^l, 
that it cannot be seen even from many parts of the Si^aiB^ 
System. If it were to be struck out of existence, the eveat 
might never be known to the inliabitants of Jupiter, 3a t» 
urn, or Herschel. Well may we exclaim, " When we cobk^ 
eider the heavens, the work of thy hands, the moon and ibS9» 
stars which thou hast ordained, what is man thai tliou art 
mindful of him!" 

A constelhtion is a group or collection of several neigbbor- 
ing stars, and derives its name commonly, from some ani«Kil 
or other object which it is supposed to resemble. 
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The gakuey or milky way is a broad circle m (he heaveoa, 
of a white and I acid ap|>6araDce, and obvlom to the naked 
eje* ' The appearaoce is oeeaaiooed by Diimerous clusters 
«f Terjr soiali stare. 

. GLOBES. 

A sphere or globe is a round body the surface of which is 
every where equally distant from a point within, called the 
centre. A hemisphere is a half globe. 

There are two kinds of artificial globeS| the terrestrial 
and the celestiaL 

The terrestrial globe exhibits a picture of the countries, 
seas, and places on the surfisce of the earth, in precisely 
the same relatire situation in which they acti^ally appear 
in nature. * 

The celestial globe exhibits a picture of the fixed stars in 
precisely the same relative situation in which they actually 
appear in the heavens. 

' The axis of the earth is an imaginary straight line pass- 
ing through the centre, and around which it revolves. It 
is terminated at^each end by the surface. The poles of the 
ei^h are the two extremities of the axis. One is called 
Ihe norifi pole, and the other the south pole, and each of 
them Is 80^ from the equator. 

Ch'eat circles are those which divide the globe into two 
eq^al pffrts. The equator or equinoctial the horizon^ the 
meridians^ the ecliptic, and the two cohres are great circles*. 

LesBs circles are those which divide the globe into two 
unequal parts. The two tropics and the two polar circles 
are less circles. 

Every drcle is divided into 360 equal parts, called de^ 
grtu ; each degree is divided into 60 minutes ; and each 
anmite mto 60 seconds. They are marked thus 32^ 14' 26'' ; 
that is, 32 degrees, 24 minutes, and 26 seconds. 

The equator is an ims^nary great circle passing round 
the earth from east to west at right angles with its axis« 
ttis e^^distant from the poles, and divides the earth into 
nmrtker» said southern hemkpheres. 

Meridians are imaginary great circles passing through the 
poles of the eartir and cutting the equator at right angles. 
The meiadiaa of any place is the meridian that cots the - 
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horinm of that place in the nortb aad sctutli pr^ali. The 
fint meridim is that from which ioDgitnde is reckoned. H 
di?idefl the equator ioto two eqoai parts of 180^ each. 

On the artificial globe the meridian is represented hy « 
brazen cirek. This circie is divided into four equal parts, 
of 90^ each, two numbered from the equator to the poles, 
and two from the poles to the equator. The graduated 
aide of tliis brazen circle serves as a meridian for any paint 
en the surface of the earth, the globe being turned abonl 
till that point comes under it. 

There are <farawii on the artificial globe 12 meridians, 
which divide it ioto 24 equal parts, each containing 15% 
being the distance which the earth moves in one hour in 
ts dailjr revolution ; so that those who live as iar east ov 
west of each other, as from one of these lines to another, 
have a difference of one hour in time. 

The horvnn is either sennhte or reoi. The BtnMle horu 
9on n the small circle which Hmits our prospect where the 
sky and land or water seem to meet The real horKon ia 
a great circle, parallel to the former, which divides the 
earth ipio npper and lower hemispheres. 

The horizon is divided iaio four equal parts, of 90^ each, 
by the four cardinal points, Eo^^, We^t, Northy and SatOfc. 

On the artificial globe the horizon is represented by a 
(rood, Jiat^ wooden circle. It is commonly divided into 3 
parts. The innermost is marked with all the points of the 
compass ; the next with the names, characters, and figures 
of the twelve signs ; and the third is a calendar of moniha 
and days, corresponding with the twelve signs. 

The point of the heavens directly over our heads is call- 
ed the Zenith; and the opposite pointer that directly under 
our feet is called the J^Tadir, The straight line connecting 
these two, passes through the centre of the horizon and ie 
called its axis. The zenith and nadir of any place, there- 
fore, are the poles of its horizon. 

The eeliyiic is an imaginary great circle in the heav^s^ 
in the plane of which the earth performs her annual rea^*' 
faitioo round the son. It is called the ecliptic because all 
eclipses happen when the sun, moon, and earth are iu ikm 
plane of this circle. 

The ecliptic is drawn en the artificial globe obliquely to 
tbe equator, and makes with it an angle of 23"^ 28". 
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" The tmehe signs are the 12 equal parts into which the 
ecliptic is divided^ each consistfDg of 30^ 

The z&diac is a broad circalor space or belt in the 
lieaveBs, 16^ broad, extendiDg 8^ od each side of the eclip- 
tic, and contai&s the 12 constellations, or clusters of stars 
which are called the 12 signs. 

The names and character of the twelve signs and the 
time of the sub^s entering them are as follows. 



Latin. 

1. Aries 

2. Taurus 
.3. Gemini 
.4. Cancer 
6. Leo 

6. Virgo 

7. Libra 

8. Scorpio 

9. Sagittarius 

10. Capricornus 

11. Aquarius 

12. Pisces 



English, 
The Ram 
The Bull 
The Twins 
The Grab 
The Lion 
The Virgin 
The Scales 
The Scorpion 
The Archer 
The Goat 
The Waterman 
The Fishes 



Characters. 
n 

flZS 

a 
m 

n 



K 



Time, 
March 20th 
April 20th 
May 2l8t 
June 2 1st 
July 23d 
August 23d 
September 23d 
October 23d 
November 22d 
December 22d 
January 20th 
February 19th 



The first six are called northern signs, the last six 
sotttkem. 

The e&lures ftre two circles, one passing through the 

. equinoctial points, Aries and Libra, and called the equinoctial 

i eol^ire ; the other passing through the solstitial points, 

Cancer atid Capricorn, and called the solstitial coiure, — The 

two colures are drawn only on the celestial globe. 

The tropics are two less circles drawn parallel to the 
equator at the distance of 23® 28' , one north of the equator, 
called ^the tropic of Cancer ; the other south, called the 
tiropie of Capricorn, 

' The po/ar circles are two less circles described round the 
poles at the distance of 23® 2S' ; that around the north pole 
19 called the arctic circle; that around the south pole, the 
antarctic ci€€\e. ' 

Zon^s are the divisions of the earth's surface, formed by 
tbe lroptG8 and polar circles. There are five zones; one 
torrid^ two temperate^ and two frigid zones. 

•The tprrid zone Is that part of the earth's surface inclucl- 
ed betweea the two trebles ; the temperate zones dre ib« 
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elMed iMtvi^e^D tfie tfropioa Mid the po1«r circles ; and the 
frigid zones, between the pokr circles and the poles. 

In every part of the torrid Eone the sun is vertical, or 
directly over the heads of the inhabitants, twice every year^ 
and the days abd nights are always nearly equal. 

in he temperate zones the sun is never vertical, but 
rises aod sets every 24 hours. The days and nights are 
unequal, and their inequality increases as you approach tli# 
poles. 

In the frigid zones, the sun never sets for a certain num- 
ber of days in summer, and never rises for an equal number 
in winter. At the poles the sun is 6 months above, and 6 
months below the horizon ; of course he rises only once la 
a year. 

The inhabitants of <he different zones may be distinguish* 
ed by the direction in which their shadows fall at noon. — 
Those who inhabit the torrid zone, have their shadows one 
part of the year north, and the rest of the year south of 
them at noon day ; but when the sun is vertical, which is 
twice every year, they have no shadow at noon. 

Id the temperate zones the shadows at noon always fall 
one way ; in the northern temperate zone they always fall 
towards the north, and id the soutbem always towards the 
south. 

At the poles the sun for six nranths mov^ round without 
setting, and the shadows are in every 24 hours of that pe- 
riod, successively cast towards every point of the horizon. 

The latitude of a place is its distance from the equatoY 
measured in degrees on the meridian. If the place lies 
north of the equator^ it is in north latitude ; if south of the ' 
equator, in south latitude. A parallel of latiiudt is any less 
circle parallel with the eqoator. 

The longitude of a place is its distance from the first me* 
ridlan, either east or west, reckoned in degrees on the 
equator. It can never exceed 180^. 

The inhabitants of the earth are sometimes distinguish* 
ed according to the several meridians and parallels under 
which they livfe. 

1. Those who live in the same latitude, and same hemi- 
sphere, but under opposite meridians.-^Their seasons are 
the same, as also the length of their days and nights ; but 
when it is mid-day with one, it is midnight with the other. 
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2. %h^^ who live Id the aigaae latitiid«, ajod xmi^^ the 
lame meridian, but id opposite heipitpheres. These bavQ 
neon and midnight at the same time ; but the lon^ent day 
wlih Ui« <^e 14 tb? ahorte&t with the other; cotis^q^enfljf 
when it is midsummer with one it is midwinter wilh the 
ether. 

3u Th/Nte vrho lire in the same latitude, hat in opposite 
^nemjksphere?) and under opposite meridians. These are 
called Antip^-o-des. When it is mid-day with the ope it 19 
mdi^ght with the other ; the longest day with one is the 
shortest with th^ othe? ; and consequently, when it is mid* 
svQPMo^r with the one, it is midwinter vi^ith the other. 

The hour circles are described round the poles, and dlvid-* 
ed into 24 hou^. They are sometimes represented hy a 
brazen circle attached to the meridian, and spqietiili^l de*- 
scrihed on thf globe itself. 

4 The quoftri^ni of altitude is a thin slip of brass, divided 
into 90 degrees corresponding eiactly in extent with those 
^ the equator. It is used to loeasure the distance of one 
place from another. 

ThefoUowing Froblemsj may ei^^ly he solved Tsjitfi a terrestrial 
globe furnished with ihfi proper apparatufi^ 

FiVQSLEM I. To Jm4 the latU;i^4^ qf my phfi^ 

Bfing the given place to the graduated, edge of the b|*a<^ 
zen meridian ; and the degree immediately over it, on the. 
meridiai) is the latitude ; if the place is north of the equa- 
tor it is north latitude ; if south of the equator, it is south 
latitude. 

Thus Philadelphia is in about 40 degrees north latitude ; 
and Cape Horn in about &Q degrees south latitude. 

What is the latitude of Boston? of New-York? of Wash- 
ington ? of London ? of the Cape of Gqod Hope ? 

Problem II. To find the longitude of any place. 

Bring the place to the brazen meridian, and the degree 
on the equator under the meridian^ shows the longitude from 
London. 

Thus the longitude of Boston is 71 degrees west ; of Paris 
ahout 2 degrees east. 
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What is the longitude of Quebec? of Jerusalem? of 
Gibraltar? of Lisbon? of Madras? 

Problem IIL To find any place whose longitude and latitude 
are given. 

Find the lon^itgSe on the equator and bring it to the me- 
ridian ; then find the latitude on the meridian, and under it 
is the place sought. 

Thus, the place whose longitude is nearly 71® west and 
whose latitude is 42® 2S' north, is Boston; and the place 
whose longitude is 18^ east and ^hose latitude is 34 south, 
is the Cape of Good Hope. 

What places are those which have the following longi- 
tudes and latitudes? 

Long. 6 W. Lat. 16 S. | Long. 13^ E. Lat, 51 N. ' 

Long. 30 E. Lat. 31 N. | Long. 18 E. Lat. 59 N. ' 

Problem IV. To find the difference of latitude between iw& 
places. 

If the places are both on the same side of the equator, 
subtract the latitude of one from that of the other; if ob 
opposite sides add the latitude of one to that of other. 

Problem V. To find the difference in"* longitude between two 

places. 

Bring one of the places to the meridian, and mark its 
longitude on the equator ; then bring the other to the me- 
ridian, and the number of degrees on the equator between 
its longitude and the first mark is the difference. Thus the 
difference of longitude between Boston and Mexico is 18^. 
What is the difference of longitude between Boston and 
Dublin ? — between Paris and Calcutta ? 

Problem VI. To find the distance of any two given places 
on the globCf 

Lay the graduated edge of the quadrant of altitude over 
both places, and the degrees between them, multiplied by 
69^ will give the distance in English miles. Thus the dii- 
taoce between London and Jamaica is 4700 miles. 

What is the distance between Boston and London ? be- 
tween Calcutta and Cape Horn ? between Cape ilorn and 
the Cape of Good Hope ? 
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Problem VII. T%e hour at any place being gtoerij to find 
xehat hour it is at any other place. 

Bring the place where the hour is given to the meridian, 
and set the index of the hour circle to that hour ; then tam 
the globe till the place where the hour it) required comes 
tinder the meridian, and the index will point to the hour at 
that place. 

Or it may be fouifd by calculation thus : Find the differ- 
ence of longitude between the two places according to 
Problem V. and set it down. Multiply the number of de- 
grees in this diflfSprence by 4 and it will give you the differ^ 
ence of time between the two places in minutes; which may 

.T)e reduced to hours by dividing the mintites by 60. If the 
place whiere the hour is required lies east of the other, the 
time will be Jater by the difference ; if west, it will be 

• earlier by the difference.* — Thus suppose that it is 12 
oVlock at London, and it is required to find the hour at a 
place 15 degrees west of London. The difference of longi- 
tude is 15 degrees, which reduced to minutes gives 60 min- 
utes, or one hour, for the difference of time between the 
two places. The place being west of London the time is 
earlier than at London by «ne hour ; that is, when it is IS 
o^clock at London it is 11 at the place where the hour is 
required. 

When it is 8 oVlock at Boston what iis the lime at Lon^ 
don, Dublin, Mexico and Lisbon ? 

When it is midnight at London,'what is the time at Bos- 
ton, Dublin, Li^sbon and Mexico ? 

** The reason of tbie rule will be obviotis froni a little reflection. 
It is noon a^ any place ^'ben the Sun comes to the meridian of that 
place. Now, every place on the stirfaoe of the earth revolves once 
ronnd the axis of the earth, thet is 360 degrees, eveiy S4 hourf, 
which make 15 degrees every hour or 1 degree every 4 minutes. Of 
course, if the difference of longitude between two places is 1 degree, 
that is, if the meridians of the two places are 1 degree apart, the 
Sun will come to the meridian of one 4 minutes before it will come 
to that of the other, and of course it will be noon at one place four 
minutes before it is at the other ; and if the difference of longitude 
is 15 degrees, it will for the same reason be noon at one place one 
hour before it is at the other; If the difference is 30 degrees,. 2 
ho^rs, &c. 

3 
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MAPS. 

A map is a representation of the earth^s surface, or some 
part of it on a plane. 

The top of a map is north; the bottom is south; the 
right hand side is east^f and the left hand west. 

The lines drawn from the top to the bottom represent 
meridians or lines of longitude ; those drawn from side to 
side represent parallels of latitude. 

The figures along the top and bottom express the degrees 
of longitqde from the principal meridian. If the figures 
increase from right to left, the longitude is west ; if, from 
left to right the longitude is east. 

The figures along the sides of the map express the de* 
grces of latitude. If they increase upward the latitude it 
north ; if downward it is south. 

Rivers are represented on maps by black lines bending - 
irregularly, and are wider towards the mouth, than toward 
the heac) or spring. Mountains are represented as on a 
picture ; forests by small shrubs; sandy deserts and shallow^ 
in the ocean by clusters of small dots; depth of water in 
harbors is sometimes expressed by figures, representing 
fathoms. 

Towns are represented by an ° or a small house ; and 
roads usually by double lines. 

Distances are measured by a scale of miles, placed in a 
corner of the map. Where the map embraces only a small 
portion of country, the scale of miles is usually inserted ; in 
other cases it is commonly omitted. 

THE EARTH. 

Extent. The surface of the globe is estimated to contain 
197,000,000 square miles, of which mor« than 60,000,000, 
or one quarter of the whole, is land. 

Kaiural Divisions. The great natural division of the 
earth's surface is into Land and Water. 

1. The land consists of continents, islands, peninsulas, 
isthmuses, capes, mountains, hills, dales, and coasts. 

A continent is a great extent of land, no where entirely 
separated by water. — There are two continents ; the East- 
ern and the" Western. The Eastern continent is subdivided 
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itkio Europe^ Asia and Africa; the Western, into M'orih 
JStmerica and SoiUh America., 

An island is a portion of land entirely surrounded by 
water ; as Great Britain^ Newfoundland^ Cuba^ Madagascar. 

A peninsula is a portion of land almost surrounded by 
water, as Spain^ Florida. 

An isthmus is the narrow neck of land which joins a 
peninsula to the main land ; as the isthmus of Darien^ the 
i^^thmus of Suez, 

A cape is a point of land projecting into the sea; as Cape 
Cod^ Cape Horn, 

Amountain is a portion of land elevated to a great height 
above the surrounding country. When the land rises to a 
small height it is called a hill. The spaces between hills 
are called dales or valleys, A volcano is a burning mountain 
il'hich emits smoke nod flame. 

A coast or shore is the margin of land bordering on the 
sea. 

2. The water is composed of oceans, lakes, seas, sounds, 
bays or gulfs,' harbors, roads, straits, rivers, friths and 
swamps. 

The largest collections of water on the globe are called 
oceans. There are &ve oceans; the Indian ocean, lying 
between Africa and New-Holland ; the Atlantic^ between 
America on one side and Europe and Africa on the other ; 
the Pacific^ between America on one side, and Asia and 
New-Holland on the other ; the Northern or Arctic^ around 
the north pole ; the Southern^ around the sooth pole. 

A lake is a collection of water, in the interior of a country, 
as lake Superior^ lake Erie. 

A sea is a large collection of water communicating with * 
an ocean, as the Mediterranean sea, the Baltic. 

A sound is a small sea so shallow that it may be sounded ; 
as Long Island Sound. 

A gulph or bay is a part of an ocean, ser4, or lake, extend- 
. ing up into the land. 

A harbour or haven is a part of the sea, almost surround- 
ed by land, where vessels may anchor with safety. 

A road is a place at some distance from the shore where 
^ ships may safely ride at anchor. 

A strait^ is a narrow channel connecting two large bodied 
of water; as the strait of Gibraltar. 
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A rivirk a large stream of inland water; sipall streams 

are called brooks. 

AJfith or estuary U the part of a river towards its. mouth 
which is afifocted by (he tide. It maybe considered as aa 
-arm of the sea. 

Grand Divisions. Geographers have commonly consider- 
ed the world under four grand divisions, America^ Europe^ 
Asia and Africa. Besides these there are three clusters of 
islands, which form separate divisions, the West India 
islands^ Australasia^ and Polynesia. 

Political Dinisions. An empire consists of Several large 
countries under the dominion of one man, usually called ao 
emperor. 

A kingdom consists of a single country subject to one 
monarch called a king, « \ 

A dutchy^ a grand dutchy^ and a principality^ are smaller 
portions of country subject severally to a duke, a grand 
iluke, and a prince, who are themselves subject to the sov» 
ereign power. 

Provinces., countries^ departments^ cities^ towns^ parishes^ kufi" 
dreds^ kc. are stifll smaller subdivisions of countries. 

Governments. There are but three simple forms of gov- 
ernment, monarchy^ aristocracy and democracy. 

1. A simple monarchy^ is a government in which the 
sovereign power is exercised by one man. 

If the power of the monarch is limited by law it is called 
a limited monarchy ; if not, it is an absolute monarchy. In 
an absolute monarchy, there is no law but the will of the 
sovereign ; and if he is cruel be is called a despot^ and his 
government a despotism. 

2. An aristocracy is a government administered by a few 
men, usually styled the nobility. \ 

5. A democracy is a government exercised by the great 
iody of the people. 

A republic is a government administered by a number of 
men chosen by the people for a limited time. 
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Situation and Extent, America is bounded on the east, by 
the Atlantic, which separates it from Europe ind Africa; 
and on the west, by the Pacific, which separates it i'rom 
Asia. Towards the north, its limits have not been discover* 
ed. Towards the south, it terminates in a point, called 
Cape Horn. It is more than 9,000 miles long, and, on an 
average, about 1500 broad. 

History of its Discovery. America was unknown to the 
civilized world till about 300 years ago. It was discovered 
in 1492, by Christopher Columbu$>, a native of Genoa. 
From long study of Geography, Columbus became deeply 
impressed with the belief, that there was a new continent 
in the west. To determine this point, he resolved upon a 
Toyage ; and applied to the governments of Genoa, Spain, 
Portugal and others, for the necessary assistance ; but his 
applications were rejected. 

At length, Ferdinand' and Isabella, the sovereigns of Cas- 
tile and Arragon, listened to his proposal ; ~a squadron of 
three small vessels was fitted out, victualled for twelve 
months, furnished with 90 men, and Columbus appointed 
admiral.'^ 

He left Spain in August, and steered his course for the 
Canary islands; and thence, sailed due west, for more than 
2000 miles, into an unknown ocean, without seeing land. 
His men now became impatient, and began to mutiny, and 
Columbus was forced to promise that he would return, if 
land was not discovered in three days. 

Favorable indications soon appeared. On the IHh of 
October, a little before midnight, Columbus from the fore- ' 
castle descried a light ; and shortly after, the cry of land! 
land f resounded from the Pinta, the headmost ship. The 
morning light confirmed the' report. One of the West-In- 
dia island was directly before them. The crews of all the 
ships with shouts of joy then gave praise to God ; and throw* 
3* 
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ing themselves at the feet of Colambus, implored his for^ 
giveness for their incredulity and disobedience. 

On the return of Columbus to Spain, the news of his 
success soon spread abroad ; others were inspired with the • 
same spirit of enterprise ; expeditions were fitted out from 
various parts of Europe ; and, in a few years, the whole 
continent was discovered from Labrador to Cape Horn. 

Inhabitants. The number of inhabitants in America is 
commonly estimated at 35,000,000. They may be divided 
into three classes. 1. Whites, They are the descendants 
of Europeans, who have migrated to America, at various 
periods since its discovery. 2. J^egroes. They are the 
descendants of Africans, who were forced from their native 
country, and sold as slaves to the American planters. 3. 
Indians ; of a copper complexion ; they are the descendants 
of the Aborigines, or those who occupied the country at the 
time of its discovery. 

The whites constitute more than half the population ; 
the negroes, one eighth part ; and the Indians about one 
third. The whites and negroes are rapidly increasing ; the 
Indians are diminishing. 

Mountains, There is a range of mountains which runs 
through the whole length of the continent, a distance of 
more than 11,000 miles, and is the longest range of moun« 
tains on the globe. 

Beginning at the southern extremity of the continent, in 
lat 54^ S. it runs along the whole western coast of Soutii 
America, and, crossing the isthmus of Darien, p&sses into 
Mexico in North America. After leaving Mexico, it con* 
tinues in a course west of north, and terminates, it is sup- 
posed on the Frozen Ocean, in about lat. 70^ N. 

The different parts of this range are called by different 
names. The part in South America is called the AnAts ; ' 
the part in Mexico, the Cordilleras of Mexico ; and the part 
north of Mexico, the Rocky Mountains, The highest parts 
of this range are in South America and Mexico. There arc 
many summits from 15,000 to 20,000 feet in height, and 
several of the loftiest are volcanoes. 

Divisions. America is divided by the isthmus of Darleti 
into North and Sooth America. Between these two divi- 
siions are the WesMndia islands. 
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NORTH AMERICA. 

Sitnatkm. Nor^ America is bounded on the £. by Che 
Atinntic Ocean ; on the S. E. it is separated from Sooth 
Ameiiea by the isthmas of Darien ; on the W. is the Pacifle 
Ocean. The soathern extremity is in N. lat T* 30'. The 
Hfflits towards the north ba^e never been fully ascertained. 
From the recent discoveries of capt. Parry, however, it is 
rendered probable that it does n<4 extend mnch beyond 75* 
iorth latitude, and that it is washed for nearly 2000 miJes 
by th^ Polar sea. 

Dwisians. The three great divisions of North America 
are, 

1. British America, in the north ; 

2. The United States, in the middle, and 

3. Spanish America, in the south. 

These three iodude the whole of North America, except 
fhe Russian settlements, in the northwest. Greenland, which 
was formerly reckoned a part of North America, is now 
generally believed to be an island, 

CUmate. The climate on the eastern side of North Amer* 
ica is much colder than in the same latitudes in Europe. 

Maufttaitu. There are two great ranges of mountains 
in North America, the we$tem and the eastern, Th^ 
western is by far the longest. It comes from Sooth Ameri- 
ca, over the isthmus of Darien, wid after passing through 
the whole length «ff Spanish America, proceeds in a direc- 
tion west of North, till it terminates on the Frozen Ocean, 
in about lat. 70® N. Jn its general course, it is parallel 
with the coast of the Pacific Ocean, from which it k several 
hundred miles distant. The part of this range which is 
in Mexico, is called the C&rdiUeros of Meadco^ and the part 
nortb of Mexico, the Rocky Mountains. 

The eastern range is wholly within the United States. 
-It runs from southwest 1o northeast, and in its general course 
is parallel with the Atlantic coast from which it is ^00 or 
300 miles distant, it is called the JiU^hany range. 

Bmf$ or Q^9. The fire largest bays in North America 
are BaffinU Bay, Hudson^s Bay^ the Qttlf of St, Ldwrence, the 
Gulf rf Mexico, &nd ihe Gut/ of 4^aUforniu. 

fshneb. The tmost important islands are Greenland, Ne w- 
foutidland, Cs^e BpotoB,and St J^obfn's in the Gnu of St. 
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LawreDce ; Nantucket and Long-Island, on the coast of the 
United States ; and the Bermuda islands, in lat. 22 N. The 
West India islands lie between North and South America. 

iMkes, There are more large lakes io N. America than 
in any other part of the world. The seven lai^est are Slave 
Lake, Lake Winnipeg^ Lake Superior^ Lake Michigan^ Lake 
Huron^ Lake Erie^ and Lake Ontario. The last fi?e are very 
near each other, and form a regular chain, by means of 
short rivers or straits, which run from ope io the other. 

Rivers, The principal rivers of North America are 
JUackenzie^s^ JSfelson^ the St. Lawrence^ the Missisnppi^ the 
Missouri^ the Del Norie^ the Colorado^ and the Columbia, 

Mackenzie^ river empties itself into the Frozen Ocean in 
lat. 70 N. This river is the outlet of Slave Lake, its most 
distant sources are, Unjigah or Peace river, and Athapescow, 
or Elk river ; both of which rise in the Rocky moaolains. 
The Athapescow, after passing through Athapescow Lake, 
unites with the Unjigah, and forms Skive river, which emp- 
ties into Slave Lake. From Slave lake to the ocean, the 
rivjer is called Mackenzie's river. 

J^elson^s river empties its^elf into the Western side of liud- 
son's Bay. It is the outlet of Lake Winnipeg, itsmost dis- 
tant branch is Saskatchawine river, which lises in the Kocky 
mountains, and flows east into Lake Winnipeg. From lake 
Winnipeg to Hudson's Bay it is called ISelson^s river. 

The St. Lawrence empties itself into the Guif of St, Law* 
rence, in lat. 50 N. It is the outlet of the five great lakes, 
Superior, Huron, Miohigan, Erie, and Ontario. Its general 
course is from S. W. to JN. E. 

The Mississippi empties itself into the gulf of Mexico. It 
rises near the west end of Lake Superior, and flows south. 
The branches of the Mississippi are mighty rivers. The 
branches are very numerous, and spread out widely, from 
the Alleghany mountains on theeasty to the Rocky Moun- 
tains on the west. 

The Missouri is a western branch of the Mississippi. It 
empties itself in about lat. 38 N. It rises in the Rocky 
mountains, and flows southeast. From its source in the 
Rocky mbootains, to the mouth of the Misslssippii in the 
Golf of Mexico, is more than 4,500 miles. 

Rio del Norte empties itself into the Gulf of Mexico in 
lat. 26 N. It rises in the Rockjr Mountains in about lat. 40 
N. and its general course is floutheasterly. 
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The CffhmSotttiptie^ it«elf into the gulf of Gallfonua. H 
risefl OQ the west side of the Rocky Moootaiiis, and il8 
general eojine i« southwesterly. 

Columbia ri?ef empties itself into the Pacific Ocean in 
lat. 46^ N. Its sonrces are among the Rocky Mountains. 

The length of the aboTementiened rirers is estimated aa 
foHovrs t . 



\ 


Miles. 




Miles. 


Mackenzie's, • 


e,ooo 


Missiteippi, 


3,000 


Nelson^s, 


1,200 


Missouri, 


4,600 


St. Lawrence, 


2,000 


Colorado, 


1,000 


Rio del Norte, 


1,800 


Colombia, 


1,200 



huLians. When North America was dtscoTered, in 1492, 
there was not one white man in it. The whole continent 
was in^osseffition of Indians, who generally lived a wander- 
ing life, and gained their subsistence by hunting and fishing. 

When the whites first came over, they made a few small 
tettiements on the Atlantic coast. As they increased in 
numbers, they began to advance into the interior, eithet 
eurcbasiDig the land of the Indians, or driving them off by 
force. The whites have now been increasing and advane* 
hig for mmre th»n three centuries^ and the. Indians have bebn 
diminishing and retreating. 

At the present time, the whites are in poesession of more 
than one quarter of North Americii. • They occupy the 
soQtbeasteru pari. U we begin on the coast €ff the Pacific 
Ocean, and draw a line along the parallel of 30° N. lat. till 
it strikes the Mississippi river, then up the Mississippi to its 
source near lake Superior ; then down Lakes Superior, 
Huron, Eri, and Ontario, and down the river St. Lawrence 
to its mouth; this line would divide North America into 
two parts. The whites possess nearly all the continent 
South and east of this line, and the Indians nearly all north 
and west of it. In other words, the Indians still own all the 
northern par^ of Spanish America, the western part of the 
United States, and the whole of British America, except a 
narrow strip along the shores of the great lakes, and of the 
river St. Lawrence. ^ 

The whites are now increasing more rapidly than ever. 
Their settlements are continually advancing towards the 
west and north. The Indians are iast melting away betoiv 
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them ; and, in the course of a few centaries, probably, there 

wiii be few waoderiog' Indians left in America. 

With respect to the couotry at present. occupied by tbe 
Indians, comprehending about three quarters of the contU 
oeot, it may be remarked, that we know very little about it. 
Many parts of it were never explored by a white map. 
We know, in general, that it is inhabited by Indians, who* 
live entirely by hunting and fishing, and of couifte, that it is 
in a state of nature, wild and uncultivated. Even the names 
of the Indian tribes which inhabit this vast country are, in 
tnany instances unknown. 

Arrangement In describing North America we shall 
begin in the north, with Greenland and the Russian settle- 
ments, and then proceed to the three great divisions, Brilidh 
America, the United States, and Spanish America-. 

GREENLAND. 

Sittiation. Greenland belongs to Denmark. It is bounded 
by the Atlantic ocean on the east, and is separated from th« 
northern part of North America by Davis'^s straits on the 
west. How far it extends north has never been ascertained. 
Towards the south, it terminates in a point, called Cape 
Farevi^ell. 

Climate. Grieenland is one of the coldest countries on 
the globe. The eastern coast is generally inaccessible, on 
account of the ice, with which it is lined all the year round. 
The summers are short ; the winters are long and gloomy. 
In a severe winter, many of the inhabitants are commonly 
frozen to death. 

Face of the country » The face of the country is very 
dreary. It is principally made up of naked, barren mouQ«> 
tains, whose tops are covered with everlasting ice. The 
interior is wholly inaccessible on account of the ice. 

Productions. In tbe southern parts of the country there 
are a few miserable trees and shrubs, of a small, stinted 
growth. There is no wood of a size fit for building houses, 
and that which is used for fuel is principally drift wood, 
which fioats in great quantities near the shore, and is picked 
.up by the boats. 

The food of the Greenlanders is derived principally from 
seals, birds, and fishes. Sometimes they are reduced to tbe 
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aecetiitj of liring oa 8ea-weed and train oil; and In yerj 
serere winters, many of them starve to death. 

Population, The whole population is about 14^000, and 
is confined to the sea-coast. The Danes and Norwegians 
have settlements along the coast, which contain in all about 
6,000 or 7,000 souls. The number of the natives, 60 or 70 
years ago, was estimated at 20,000. It does not now, 
probably, exceed 7,000. The population has been dimin- 
ishing for many years. This is owing to several causes, 
bat especially to the vast accumulation of ice on their 
coasts. 

Religion. The natives were formerly pagans, but through 
the instrumentality of the Moravian missionaries, they 
have, to a considerable extent, been converted to Chris- 
tianity. The missionary settlements are at New Herrnhuti 
Lichtenfels, and Lichtenau. 

. Character and Manners. The natives are of a low stat- 
ure, brawney, and inclined to corpulency. They are indo- 
lent, and slow of apprehension, but very quiet and good 
fiatured. They are extremely filthy in their mode of liv- 
ing. In' winter, they live in huts, made of stone or turf, 
and several families usually occupy the same building. 
These huts are warmed by burning train oil and moss in a 
kind of lamp. 

The only employment of the Greenlanders is fishing and 
bnnting. They can never live by agriculture ; the climate ' 
is. too cold, and the soil too sterile. 

. Before the Moravian missionaries labored among them, 
the Greenlanders were barbarians. They frequently buried 
their old women alive, to get rid of the trouble and ex- 
pense of maintaining them. Children have been known to 
bury their own parents in this way. But these customs are 
now abolished, and they have become, to a considerable ex- 
tent, a Christian people. 

Animals, The quadrupeds are rein-deer, foxes, hares, 
dogs, and white bears. The dogs are used as beasts of bur- 
den ; and draw the sledges of the Greenlanders, 70 miles a 
day. 

Sea fowl, eagles, ravenis, and other birds of prey are very 
numerous. Whales, porpoises, and other fi^h abound on 4he 
coast. Greenland is valuable principally on account of its 
fisheries. 
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But the animal of nKMt importance^ to the Oreenlandieir 
is the seal. It is every thing to him. The flesh of the 
•eal is his pnocipal food ; the oil is instead of wood for 
fuel ; out of the skin he makes his boat, tent and clothee^; 
the fibres of the sinews answer for thread; even the bones 
and entrails are found to be Taiuable. Catching seak is the 
principal employment of the inhabitants. H is a difficiitt 
and dangerous business ; but to excel in it is the Inghest pride 
of the Greenlander. The man who cannot catch seals is 
looked upon with contempt. 

\ RUSSIAN SETTLEMENTS, 

The Russian settlements in Nopth America are on the 
aorth west coast. They extend from Cape Prince of Wales, 
at Behring's straits, near lat. 65^ N. to Portlock harbor, 
neat lat. 56°. They contain, in all, about 1000 white in- 
habitants. The number of Indians tributary to the Russians, 
is more than 50,000. The principal employment of the 
Indians is fia)iing and hunting for the Russians, 'who pay 
them for their furs in beads and tobacco. The mode of 
liring and character of these Indians, in many points, re- 
semble those of the Greenlanders. 
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Stiuaiian. British America comprehends all that part of 
North America, which lies north of the United States, ex- 
cepting Greenland and the Russian settlements. 

Divisions. Not more than orie tenth part of this vast 
country is in the possession of the whites. This part is in 
the southeast, along the banks of the St. Lawrence and the 
five great lakes, and embraces the island of fiewfowtdland^ 
and the four following provinces. ^ 

1. Nova Scotia. 

2. New Brunswick. 

3. Lower Canada. 

4. Upper Canada. 

Ail British America, not included in the abovementione4 
divisions, is generally called J^ew Britain, and is in the poi^ 
session of the Indians. 
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Govtrmnir^, The island of Newfoandinnd is under (he 
government of an admiral. Ail the rest of British America 
is under a goveraor general, whose reaidence is at Quebec. 
Besides the governor general, each of the four provinces 
lias a governor, who is styled lieutenant governor. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Situation. Newfoundland is an island, 380 miles long, 
separated from Labrador by the straits of Beliisle. It is 
bounded by the Gulf of St. Lawrence on the west^ and on 
all other sides hj the Atlantic. 

Face of the country. The country is hilly, ahd the soil 
Imrren; the coasts are iiigh and bold, and abound with fine 
harbors. The interior of the island has never been ex- 
plored. 

Fisheries, Newfoundland owes all its importance to the 
fisheries, which are carried on near its shores, and upon 
the banks, which lie to the southeast of the island. The 
Grand Bank lies 100 miles from the southeast extremity of 
the island. It is 300 miles long, and 76 broad. East of 
this is Green Bank^ 240 miles long, and 1 20 broad. No less 
than 3,000 sail of small craft, belonging to Great Britain, 
France, and the United States, are employed in these fish- 
eries. They are an excellent nursery for seamen. 

Towns. All the principal towns are on the southeast side 
of the inland, in the neighborhood of the fisheries. 

St. John's \^ the capital. It contained in 1815 about 
12,000 inhabitants, but three dreadful fires, in the winters 
of 1816 and ^1817, laid nearly the whole of the town in 
ashes. Placentia and Bonavista are next in size and im- 
portance. 

Population, The" population is very fluctuating. It de- 
pends upon the state of the fisheries. In 1813, when the 
fisheries were most prosperous, it amounted to nearly 70,000. 
The largest portion of the settlers has usually been from 
Ireland. 

Religion, More than three quarters of the inhabftants 
are Roman Catholics. The rest are Protestants, of various 
denominations. 

Government. This island belongs to Great Britain, and 
is under the government of an admiral. 
4 
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NOVA SCOTIA. 

Situation. Nova Scotia is a Darrow fwtdntola^ttcfrie tbtm 
300 miles long, stretchings from sotitfavv>€f9t to northeast. II 
is boandedon the north by the Golf of St Lawrence ; oil 
the west* by the Bay of Fundy ; oo the northwest by thd 
province of New Brunswick ; and on all other sides by the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

History. No settlements, of any conseqtieiiee, wei^ 
(n»de in this conntry till the year 1749. In that year., th« 
English government sent out a colony of about 3000 peraons^ 
Who settled at Halifax. For several years, Hiey were mBch 
disturbed by the Fre)ich from Canada, and the Indians; \mi 
the conquest of Canada by the EngHsh in 1760, put an bis4 
to these troubles ; emigrants then came over from Eng^lad^ 
in gf^at numbers, and the colony has efev since adyanced 
rapidly in wealth and population. 

Divisions. Nova Scoda is divided into 9 counties, whicflk 
are subdivided into 37 townships. 



Cmmties, 

Halifax, 

Hants, 
King's, 
Annapolis, 

Population, 



Chief Tmns. 
i Halifax, 
I Truro. 

Windsor. 
'Cornwallis. 

Annapolis. 



Counties. 

Shelbume, 

Queen's, 

Lunenburgh, 

Sydney, 



Chief T&wns, 

Shelbume. 

Liverpool. 

Lunenbtifgb. 

Manchester. 



Cumberland, Cumberland. 



It'he population is estimated at more than 
100,000. The great body of the people are of English 
origin ; principally emigrants from New England. Alter 
these, the Scotch and Irish settlers are most numerous. 
The Mickmack Indians were the aborigines of the province^ 
and still inhabit the shore east of Halifax. They are 
diminishing in numbers. 

Religion and learning. The established religion is that 
of the Church of England. There is one bishop, whos« 
diocese includes Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the 
islands of Cape Breton and Prince Edward. 

There is a college at Winidsor, which has a valuable 
library, and several scholarships. Schools are established 
in all the villages. 

Chief To'wns. Halifax, the capital* is situated on Che** 
bucto Bay, in the centre of the peninsula. Uhas a spacious 
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and cottaiofioas harbor, of a bold and 9afo entraoce, and^is 
tbe priocipal naval station belonging to Great Qritain, in 
North America. The population is t5,00C>. 

lAverpool is on the Atlantic coast, 45 miles S. W. of Hal* 
ifax, and has considerable trade. Ptefoti, on the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, 100 miles N. £. of Halifax, has a fine harbor, 
fireat quantities of timber are exported from Ficton to 
Cfreat Britain. 

Commerce. Fish and luviber are tho staple commodities, 
and are exported in great quantities to Great Britain and 
the West Indies* Plaster of Paris of a fine quality is also 
exported to the United States. 

Sail. The N. E. part of the peninsola presents a gloomy 
and barren aspect ; but the counties to the S. W. of Halifax, 
and along the Bay of Fundy, ha?e a rich soil, and produce 
good crops of grain. 

Bays. The bays and harbors on the coast of Nova Scotia 
ar^ very numerous. The Bay of Fundy is remarkable for 
its tides, which rise in so|n^ parts to 40 feet, and in some to 
60. The ris^e of tbe tide is so rsipid, that cattle feeding on 
the shore are often suddenly overtaken by it, and drowned. 

Islands. Prince EdwatdPs island, formerly called Su 
John^s^ is more than 100 iiule» long. It is in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, west of Cape Breton, and near the northern coast 
of Nova Scotia. The principal town is Charlottetown. 
The pppolatioQ is about 800. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Situation. New Brunswick is bounded on the N. by Low- 
er Canada; on the E. by the Gulf of St. Lawrence; on the 
S. E. by Nova Scotia, and the Bay of Fundy ; on the W. by 
l^aine and Canada. 

Chief Toims. Frederickion is the capital. It is on St. 
John's river, about 80 miles from th^ mouth, at the head 
of slodp navigation. 

The city of St John is the largest town. It is near tbe 
mouth of St. John's river. The population in 1822 was 
estimated at 8,000. 

Population. The population of the province is estimated. 
at more than 60,000. 
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Bays, The priDCipal bays are Passamaquoddy bay, bor- 
dering OD Maine ; the bay of Fundy ; Chignecto bay, 
which is an arm of the bay of Fundy ; Merramichi and 
Chaleur bays, which commuDicate with the Gulf of St, 
Lawrence. 

Rivers, St John^s river is the principal river in the pro- 
vince. It rises in Maine, and empties itself into the Bay 
of Fundy. It is navigable for sloops 80 miles, and for boats 
i200. The common route from the city of St. John to Que- 
bec is op this river. 

MerramicM river discharges itself into Merramichi bay. 
It abounds with salmon. 

Soil and Productions, The lands on the rivers, especially 
, on St. John's river, and its branches, are very rich and fer- 
tile. The pines on this river are the largest in British 
America, and afford a considerable supply of masts for the ^ 
British navy. 

The timber, with which the uplands are covered, and 
the codfish, salmon, and herring, which abound in the rivers, 
and near the coasts, are the principal productions of the 
country, and are exported in considerable quantities. 

LOWER CANADA. 

Situation, Lower Canada lies on both sides of the river 
St. Lawrence, from its mouth to Lake St. Francis.* Hit is bound- 
ed N. by New Britain ; E. by the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; 
S. E. and S. by New Brunswick, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and New York. S. W. and W. by Upper Canada. 

Divisions, Lower Canada is divided into districts, which 
are subdivided into counties. The counties are divided into 
townships, seignories, and parishes. 

Chief Towns, Quebec, the capital of Lower Canada, and 
of all British America, stands on the north side of the St. 
Lawrence, at its confluence with the river St. Charles, 
about 350 miles from the sea. The town is divided into 
Upper and Lower. The Upper town, which is built on a 
high, steep rock, is a place of great natural strength, and 
is extremely well fortified. — The lower town is much the 
smallest part, and is inhabited principally by tradesmen and 
sailors. It is situated at the foot of the rock ; and from the 
foarttfications of the Upper town, you look down upon it as 
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iSrom a very high steeple ; when the cannou of the fortifi« 
cations are discharged, the balls fly lar above the top oi* the 
highest houses. The populalioo of the city, in 1820, was 
1 8,000. The couatry aroaod Quebec presents much sob- 
lime and beautiful scenery. 

Montreal is situated on the east side of ap island in tht 
St. Lawrence, at the head of ship navigation. It is 1 80 milei 
above Quebec, and 200 below Lake Ontario. The popola« 
tion, in 1818^ was estinaated at 25,000. The commerce of 
the cit^ is extensive ; the principal branch is the far trade. 

Trots Rivierei^or Three Rivers is pleasantly situated, on the 
porth side of the St. Lawrence, half way between Quebec 
and Montreal, 90 miles from each. It was formerly the 
seat of the French government. It contains about 2,b00 
inhabitants. 

Population. The number of inhabitants, in 1823, was 
427,465, a majority of whom were of French origin. The 
> principal settlements are along the banks of the St. Law- 
rence. 

Religion. A majority of the inhabitants are of the Romap 
Catholic religion ; but Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, 
and other Protestant sects are fast increasing in numbers. 

History. This country was originally settled by the 
French, and remained in thieir jpossession until 1759, when 
an English army, under General Wolfe, took Quebec ; and^ 
soon after, the whole province surrendered to the British. 

At the commencement of the American revolution, in 
1775, this province was invaded by the American troops;— 
Montreal was taken, and an attack was made upon Quebec, 
but it failed ; General Montgomery was slain, ilnd his troops 
routed. 

Commerce, The commerce of this province has been 
. rapidly increasing for many years. The principal articles 
of export are furs, lumber, pot-ashes, grain, pork and beef. 
The produce of Upper Canada, is brought down the St. 
Lawrence and exported from Montreal. 
' Climate, The winters are long, and the cold intense. 
The ice on the rivers is usually two feet thick. The 
weather is very warm in summer, and vegetation remarka- 
bly rapid. 

Face of the country^ &c. Several ranges of mountains run 
from the coast into the interior, in parallel ridges. The 
4*' 
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vallies l>etween the ranges, have a fertile soil,yieldi^Srdss 
and grftin in abundance. The greater part of the counlrj 
is still covered withjorests. 

Rivers, The St, Lawrence runs through this province, 
from southwest to northeast, and enapties itself into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

The Outanoas river empties it?elf into the St. Lawrence, 
near Montreal. It rises in the high lands, between Lake 
Huron and Hudson's Bay. — The Sorelle and the Su Francis 
flow into the St. Lawrence from the south, between Mont- 
real and Quebec. The Sorelle is the outlet of Lake Cham- 
plain. — The Chuudiere comes from the south, and enters into 
the St. Lawrence near Quebec. 

JSTatural Curiosities. The, celebrated falls of Montmorency 
are near the mouth of a river of the same name, which 
enters into tfie St. Lawrence, 9 miles below Quebec. The 
jriver pours over a precipice, and instantly falls perpendicu- 
larly to the astonishing depth of 246 feet^ presenting a scene 
of wonderful beauty and grandeur. These falls are in full 
view, as you sail up and down the St. Lawrence. 

Island. The islantl of Cape Breton^ in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, is attached to this province. It lies northeast of 
Nova Scotia, from which it is separated by a narrow strait, 
called the Gut of Canso. in 1743, when this island belong- 
ed to France, the fisheries oii its shores were very produc- 
tive, and employed no less than 27,000 seamen. At present, 
the principal emploj'ment of the inhabitants is the working 
of the coal mines. The population of the island is about 
3,000. 

UPPER CANADA. ^ 

Situation. Upper Canada is that peninsula tract of coun- 
try, which lies between the river Oulawas and lakes Ontario, 
Erie and Huron. It is bounded on the east, south and west 
by the United States, from which it is separated by the St 
Lawrence and the Lakes ; on the northeast by Lower Cana- 
da, from which it is separated by Outawas river ; on the 
Dorthwest by New Britain. 

Divisions. The settled part of this province is divided 
into 8 districts, which are subdivided into 24 counties, and 
these are again divided into 150 township^. 
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Dbtriets. Chief Towns. 
Eastern, Coniwall. 
Johnstown, Prescott. 
Midland, Kingston. 
Newcastle, Newcastle. 



DisiricU. Chief Towns. 

Home, ITork. 

Niagara, Queenstown. 

London, 

Western, Sandwich. 



Population. Upper Canada is a new country, and the 
population increases with great rapidity. In 1783, it was 
estimated at only 10,000; ib 1814, at 83,000. It will 
. probably continue to increase rapidly for many years. The 
ftettlements, at present, are confined to the neighborhood of 
the St. Lawrence, and the shores of the great lakes ; hut 
they are fast extending into the interior. The settlers are 
principally emigrants from the United States. 

face oj the Country^ soil^ &c. The country on the St. 
Lawrence and the lakes is a fine level country, with a rich 
soil, well adapted for cultivation. There is a great quanti- 
ty of fertile land, at present unoccupied, in this province, 
but the settlements are fast extending over it. Much of the 
interior has never been explored. 

Chief Towns. York is the seat of government. It is 
regularly laid out, on the northwest side of lake Ontario, 
has a beautiful and commodious harbor, and about 3,000 
Inhr'^bitants. 

Kingston stands at the egress of the St. Lawrence from 
lake Ontario. It is the most flourishing town in the province, 
and contains about 2,000 inhabitants, it has an excellent 
harbor, and, in time of war, is the principal station for the 
British shipping on lake Ontario. 

A^ewark is at the mouth of Niagara river, where it enters 
lake Ontario. Queenstown is on the same river, 7 miles 
from Newark. Chippeway is on the same river, 10 miles 
above Queenstown, and 3 above Niagara falls. Fort Erie is 
at the head of Niagara river, at its egress from lake Erie. 
Maiden and Saridwieh are south of Detroit, on the river 
which connects lake St. Clair with lake Erie. 

Lakes. Besides the great lakes, Ontario^ Erie^ and Huron^ 
which are on the boundary of the province, there is a chain 
of small lakes stretching from lake Huron to lake Ontario. 
The first is lake iStmcoe, which empties itself through Severn 
river into lake TInron ; near lake Simcoe are the Shallow 
lakes, which empty through a short river into Rice lake. 
Rice lake empties through Trent river into the bay of 
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Quinti, which opens ioto lake Ontario near Kington. Lake 
Nepising is a large lake, which empties itself into the nprtb 
side of lake Huron, through French river. 

Rivers, The following rivers make a part of the bouD- 
darj of the province ; Ouiawas river, which separates it 
from Lower Canada ; the Si. Lawrence^ which separates it 
from New York; JViagara river^ which connects lake Erie 
with lake Ontario, and sepai^ates the province from New 
York;^ the river St, C/a^r, which connects lake Huron with 
lake St. Clair, and separates the province from Michigan 
tcnritory. 

Grand river is a large stream which runs into lake Erie, 
near the east end. The land for six miles on each side of 
this river, from its mouth to its source, is in the possessioii 
of the Six Nations of Indians. 

The Thames rises near the sources of Grand river, and 
flows southwest into lake St. Clair. 

B^y, The bay of Quinti is a long narrow harbor, at the 
northeast end of lake Ontario. It is 70 miles long, and from 
1 to 6 broad^ and affords safe navigation through its whole 
length. 

Commerce, The commerce of this province hitherto, has 
been carried on, principally through the St. Lawrence ; but, 
now that the great canal from lake Erie to Hudson river is 
completed, the trade of the western part of the province 
will probably go through that channel. The principal ex- 
ports are wheat, and other agricultural productions. 

Canal. A canal, called the Welland canal, which is to 
connect lake Erie with lake Ontario, is now in progress. 
It commences on Lake Erie near the mouth of Grand river, 
and proceeding in a N. E. direction, terminates near the 
mouth of Niaj^ara river. It is to be sufficiently large for 
. the passage of sloops. 

Climate, The province is in a more southern latitude 
than Lower Canada, and the climate h much wafmer. 

NEW BRITAIN. 

Situation, New Britain comprehends all that part of 
British America, which lies north and northwest of Upper 
and Lower Canada. It is a vast country, extending from the 
Atlantic Ocean T)n the east, to the Paci^c on the west ; and 
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from Canada an^d the Unitecl States oo the south, to the 
Frozen Ocean on the north. 

Divisions. HudSDn^s Bay divides this country inte^two 
parts. The eastern and the western. The eastern is sub- 
divided mto Labrador and East Main ; and the western into 
New South Wales and New North Wales, 

Face of the country. This is a dreary, desolate country. 
The sunace, to' a great extent, is naked rock, or covered 
with a soil so thin, that nothing 6tK. moss, and shrubs, or 
stinted trees can grow upon it. There are innumerable 
lakes and ponds of fresh water scattered over the whole 
country. 

Bays. The two principal bays are BoMn'^s and Hudson^s. 
. The southern part of Hudson^s bay is called James bay. 

Lakes. The small lakes are too many to be enumerated. 
The three largest are Slave lake, Athapescow lake or lake 
of the hills, and lake Winnipeg. 

Rivers. Mackenzie's river, which is the outlet of Slave 
lake, and Nelson's river, which is the outlet of lake Winni- 
peg, are among the greatest rivers in North America. Un- 
jigah and Athapeseow rivers are the remote sources of 
Mackenzie's river; and the Saskatchawine is the remote 
source of Nelson's river. 

Churchill and Severn rivers empty into the western side of 
Hudson's bay. Albany, Moose and Rupert rivers empty into 
the southern part of James bay. 

Productions. The climate is so cold, and the soil so bar- 
ren, that nothing of the vegetable Idnd can jQourish here. 
Wild animals are abundant. The principal are beavers, 
l^ears, deer, raccoons and musquashes. 

Fur Trade. New Britain is the region of the fur trade. 
On all the principal lakes, and at the mouths and forks of 
nearly all the considerable rivers, there are trading houses, 
established by the English. Here the Indians bring the furs 
of the ammals which they kill in hunting, and sell them for 
blankets, guns, powder, beads, &lc. 

The fur trade is carried on by two companies of mer- 
chants ; the Hudson'^s Bay Company, and the Northwest Com- 
pany. The trade of the former is confined to the neigh- 
bourhood of Hudson's bay ; that of the latter extends from 
lake Winnipeg to the Rocky mountains and the Frozen 
Ocean, The Northwest Company is composed of Montreal 
merchants. 
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Moie ^/tnivelling. The only mode of traveHing in thi^ 
desolate country, U in birch bark canoes. With these tha 
il^l^bitantft pass up and down the rivern and lakes, and when 
they meet with a rapid, or wish to pass from one river ta 
iMPkother> they get out of the canoe and carry it on their 
shoulders. In this way^ the men engaged in the fur trad/e. 
travel thousands of milea, «^nd carry all their goods. 

SeUUmentSi, The Mori^vien missionaries have 3 small 
settlements among tho^^^squimaux Indians,, oh the coast of 
Labrador, viz. Okkahy J^odn^ and Hopidale. These, and the 
fQrts and booses established by those engaged in the fur 
trade, are the only settlements of white men. The princi- 
pal forts are Fort Chepemyan^ on Athapescow lake, Churchill^ 
at the mouth of CburchiU river, and York, at the mouth of 
Jfelson's rivep. 

Inhabitant.. The Esquimaux Indians inhabit the coast of 
Labrador, and the shores of the Frozen Ocean. They are 
of the same race with the Greenlanders. Like them, they 
live principally on $eals and whales, and conEne thenp^seive^ 
to the sea coast The interior ift inhabited by various tribes^ 
of Knisieneaux and Cbepewya«k ladiaos* Their oomber iiPi 
miknown. 

UNITED STATES. 



Situation, The United States is the great middle divisioa 
of North America. It extends from British America on the 
north, to Spanish America on the south; and from the 
Atlantic Ocean on the east, to the Pacific on the west 

Civil Divisions. This extensive country is divided into 24 
States^ 5 Terpitories^ and 1 District, The states are divided 
into €a8i€m^ middh^ southern^ and wesUm, The names of the 
States and their capita) towns are given in the following table. 



Sasteen 

States, 

or 

New 

ElTGLANpu 



Stales. 

1. Maine, 

2. New Hampshire, 

3. Vermont, 

4. Massachusetts, 

5. Rhode Island, 

6. Connecticut, 



Chief Towns. 

Portland. 

Concord. 

Montpelier. 

Boston. 

Providence and 

Newport. 

Hartford and 
i|New Haven. 



UNTMI) STATESL 



« 



MTbSLE 

States. 



SoVTHEAN 

Staves. 



Western 
States. 



Territo- 

*RIES. 



t t New Voirk, ^Aftoiiy. 

8. New Jersey, Trenton* 

it 9. Peinisylvai»ila) Fiarrtsbwi^. ' 

10. Delaware^ Dover. 

.11. Maryl^ad, AoDapolis. 

1 2. Vir^nia, Richtnotkl. 

1 3. North Carolina, Raleigh. 

14. South Carolina, Colnmbia. 

15. Georgia, Milledgetille. 

16. Alabama, Cahawba. 

17. Mis9i.%sipp], Monticello. 
. 1 8. Louisiana, New Orleans. 
" 19. Tennessee, Murfreesboro', 

20. Kentucky, Frankfort. 

21 . Ohio, Columbus. 

22. Indiana, Indianopolis. 

23. Illinois, Vandalia. 
^ 24. Missouri, St. Charles. 

' Michigan, Detroit. 
Northwest, 
<\ Missouri, 

I Arkansas, Little Rock. 

[^ Florida, Tallabassee. 

District of CoiunDbia, Wasismoton. 

Lakee, Lake Mickigun and lake Champkdn are Ihe two 
largest lakes, which lie wholly within the United States. 
Lakes Ontario^ Erie^ Huron and Superior are on the boun- . 
dary between the United States and British America. 

Moun^ins. The two principal ranges of mountains are, 
(he Rocky mountains in the west, and the Atkj^hany moun- 
tains in the -east. The Rocky Inountains come ^om Spanish 
America, and running northwest, nearly parallel with the 
coast of the^Pacific ocean at the distance of several hundred 
miles, pass into British America. The Alleghany mountains 
tun parallel with the Atlantic coast, from Georgia, Ihrot^ 
Tennessee, Virginia, atid Pennsylvania to New York. 

Rwrf. Among th^ p^^incipalrivers tfre l. Connettitui 
river, which divides V^ermomt from New Hampshire, »o'd 
passing throtigli Massaehuselts and Connecticut, runs intb 
iiong Island sound. S. ffuiison^ which rises near lake Cbam- 
][^aiBv'dhd r^nnit)g 'South empties itself into the Atlantic 
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below New York city. 3. Delaware, which separates New 
Jersey from PeDDsylvaoia, and runs into Delaware bay. 
4. Potomac^ which separates Maryland from Virginia, and 
empties itself into Chesapeak bay. 5. Savannah^ which 
separates South Carolina from Georgia, and empties itself 
into the Atlantic. 6. The great river Mississippi^ which 
rises near lake Superior, and running south empties itself 
into the gulf of Mexico. 7. The Ohio^ which rises near 
lake Erie, and separating the states of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, from Virginia and Kentucky, empties itself into the 
Mississippi. 8, 9, and 10. Missouri^ Jirkansas^ and Red rivers^ 
all of which rise in the Rocky mountains, and run sputheast 
into the Mississippi. H. Cr)/um6}a river, which rises west 
of the Rocky mountains, and empties itself into the Pacific 
ocean. 

JSTaiural divisions. The most important natural division is 
made by the Mississippi river. This river runs from north to 
south, through the whole length of the United States, and 
divides it in*o two parts. The western part is a wilderness, 
inhabited by Indians ; the eastern is, to a ^reat extent, a 
cultivated country, inhabited hy white men. 

In the part of the United States lying east of the Missis- 
sippi, a natural division is made by the Alleghany mountains. 
The states lying wholly west of these mountains are called 
Western States. Those on the east of the mountains, gen- 
erally border on the Atlantic ocean, and are called Atlantic 
States. 

The rivers tludson and Potomac divide the Atlantic States 
into three parts. Those c»ast of the Hudson are called 
Eastern States, or New England^ those between the Hudson 
and the Potomac, are called Middle States ; and those south 
of the Potomac, including the three which border ^n the 
giilf of Mexico,^ are called Southern States. 

Shape, The part of the United States east of the Missis* 
sippi, is narrow in the south, and grows wider as you pror 
ceed north. It resembles the trunk of a tree, with two 
short thick branches. New York and the Eastern States 
make one branch, and the Michigan and Northwest Terri- 
tories make the other. The rest of the States constitute 
the trunk. The parallel of- 36^ 30' north lat. which is the 
boundary between Kentucky and Tennessee, and between 
Virginia and North Carolina, cuts the trunk into two near]j 
equal parts. 
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EASTERN STATES, OR NEW ENGLAND. 

Situation. The Eastern States are those which lie ewt 
of HndsOQ river, viz. — Maine^ JSTew Hampshiny Fermant^ 
MasMchusetts, Rhode Island^ and ConMeticut. 

Seaeoatt. New England has a long bold seacoast, abound* 
iDg with as 6ne harboars as any in the world. 

Face of the country. The western part is monntainons ; 
the rest is hilly ; but, in some places, spreads out into plains. 

Mountains. The Green mountain and White moan tain 
ranges run from north to south through the whole length 
of New England. The Green monotains commence near 
the Canada line, and passing throngh Vermont and Mas- 
sachusetts, terminate at New Haven, in the southern part 
of Connecticut. The White mountain range commences 
also near the Canada line, and tunning in a southerly dfrec- 
tion through New Hampshire into Massachusetts, divides a 
little below Northampton into two branches. Th» western 
branch, called the Mount Tom range, crosses Connecticut 
river, and running a little west of south, terminates at 
New Haven, about two miles from the southern extremity 
of the Green mountain range. The eastern branch runs 
directly south, and tesminates at Lyme, which is situated 
on the east bank of Connecticut river, at it0 mouth. 

Climate. In the spring of the year, cold, damp, piercing 
east winds prevail, which are very disagreeable ; the cli- 
mate, notwithstanding, is healthy, except to those who have 
pulmonary complaints. 

River, The Connecticut is the great river of New ' 
England* It rises near the Canada line, separates Vermont 
from New Hampshire, and passes through Massachusetts . 
and Connecticut into Long Island sound. 

Soil and Productions, The soil of New England is well 
fitted for grazing. Grass is the staple production. On 
this, large numbers of cattle are fed, which furnish an abun- 
dance of beef, for exportation. 

MAINE. 

Situation, Maine is in the northeast extremity of the Uni* 
ted States. On the north and east are the British provinces 
of Lower Canada and New Brunswick ; on the south is the 
5 
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Atlantic, and on the west. New Hampsiiire. It has mdre 
seacoast, and more good harbours, than any other state in 
the Union. 
Dimsions. The state is divided into 9 counties, yiz. 



Chief Ttm$m 
York. 

Po&TLAlTD* 

Wiscasset* 

Castine. 

Machiat. 

Paris. 

Augufita. 

Norridgewook. 

Bangor, 





CounhM. 


Pap.tn 1820. 


1. 


York, 


46,283 


2. 


Cumberland, 


49.445 


3. 


Lincoln. 
HancocK, 


53,189 


4. 


31,290 


5. 


Washington, 


12,744 


6. 


Oxford, 


27,104 


7. 


Kennebeck, 


42,623 


8. 


Somereet, : 


21,787 


9. 


Penobscot, 


13,870 



298,535 



The five counties first named, border on the seacoast ; 
the rest Ue behind them, in the interior. 

Bays. The principal bays are Casco^ Penobscot^ French- 
man?s and Passamaquoddy, 

Rivtrs, The Penobscot rises from the lakes in the north- 
west part of the state, and after running in a circuitous 
course, flows into Penobscot bay. It is navigable 30 miles, 
to Bangor, for large vessels, and for boats, 60 miles further. 

Xhe Kennebeck rises also from the lakes in the northwest, 
amrenters the ocean 16 miles below Bath. It is navigable 
45 miles to Augusta. The Androscoggin is a branch of the 
Kennebeck, and joins it near its mouth. 

Saco river rises among the White mountains in New 
Hampshire, and running in a S. E. direction, empties west 
of Portland. Piscataqua river forms a part of the boundary 
between Maine and New Hampshire. The Su Croix forms 
the boundary between the United States and New Bruns- 
wick. 

Lakes, Umbagog lake lies partly in Maine and partly in 
New Hampshire. Moosehead lake, in the northwest part 
of the state, is the largest lake in New England. It is the 
source of the eastern branch of the Kennebeck. There 
are several other very large lakes in the north and north- 
west, but very little is known about them, the coudtry 
around not having yet been explored. 

Small lakes abound in every part of the district. 
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Chief Towns. PoATUiifD, the capital and much the larg* 
eat town, is built on a peninsula in Casco hay. The haiy 
boar is deep, safe, capacious, and seldom frozen oyer. la 
1815, it was the eighth town in the United States in amounft 
of shipping. Population, in 1820, 8,681. 

Baik is on the western side of the Kennebeck river, 16 
miles from the sea, at the head of winter navigation. A 
very large amount of shipping is owned here. Brtmmnck 
is on the Androscoggin, near its mouth. 

Wiscasnt is on the Sheepscot, a few miles east of the 
Kennebeck, and 12 miles from the sea. The river is here 
navigable for the largest vessels. 

Halbwell lies on both sides of the Kennebeck, 40 milear 
from its mouth. — Augusta lies on the same river, directly 
above Hallowell. Yorky near the southwest comer qf the 
state, is one of the oldest towns in the United States. It 
was settled in 1630. 

Population. This state contained, in 1820, 298,335 in- 
habitants. The part near the seacoast is the most popu- 
lous; particularly in the southwest. The northern half of 
the state is yet uninhabited, and almost unexplored. There 
.is so much vacant fertile laud, that the population of Maiue 
will doubtless increase rapidly for many years. 

Education. Bowdoin College, in Brunswick, is a flourish- 
ing institution. It has a large property in lands, which in 
time will be very valuable. The library contains about 
5,000 volumes. 

A Theological Seminary, supported by Congregationalists, 
has been established at Bangor, and another, supported by 
Baptists, at Waterville. 

Religion. The Congregationalists and Baptists are the 
prevailing denominations. 

Government. Maine was formerly united with Massachu- 
setts, under the title of the District of J^lftine^ but in 1820, 
the union was amicably dissolved, and Maine was erected 
into an independent state. 

Soil and productions. Along the seacoast, the land is* 
poor. In the heart of the state, between the Kennebecic 
and Penobscot, there is a fine, fertile soil, yielding grass, 
and grain in abundance. The eastern and western parts of 
the state are less productive ; the northern half is a wildier- 
ness, about which little is known. 
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Commerce. A large portion of this state is yet uninhabit- 
ed, and covered with forests. This is the case aroand the 
beads of all the principal rivers. Hence lumhtr^ at present, 
id the great article of export. It is brought down all the 
principal riyers in large quantities. 

Maine is finely situated for commerce. It has an exten-' 
slve seacoast, abounding with good harbours. In amount 
of shipping, ijt is already the fourth state in the Union. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Situation. New Hampshire lies between Maine on the 
east, and Connecticut river, which divides it from Vermont, 
on the west. On the north, it touches Lower Canada, and 
on the south, Massachusetts. On the southeast, it borders 
on the ocean for 18 miles. 

Shape. It is narrow in the north, and grows wider as you 
proceed south, resembling a fan, with its handle towards the 
north. 

Divisions. This state is divided into 7 counties ; viz. 

Chief Towns. 
Porlsniouth^ Exeter. 
Dover, Gilmantoo. 
Aniherst. 

COKCORD. 

Kecne, Charlettown, Walpole. 
Hanover, Haverhill, Plymouth. 
Lancaster. 

244,161 

, Face of the country^ mountains^ ire. Near the seacoast the 
land is level. In the west and north it rises into loftj 
mountains. The White mountains, in the north, are the 
highest in the United States. The ioiliest peak is mount 
Washington ; it is nearly 7,000 feet high. 

Lakes Winnipiseogee lake is near the centre of the 
state. It is 23 miles long. Umbagog is in the northeast, 
and lies partly in Maine. Sqwun lake is a few miles north 
of Winnipiseogee. Sunapee lake is in the west, and empties 
itself through Sugar river into the Connecticut 

Rivers. Connecticut river divides this state from Ver- 
mont. It is navigable to Bath, a few miles above Haver- 



Couniits. Pop. 


en 1820. 


Rockingham, . 


41,600 


Strafford, 


51,117 


Hillsborough, 


34,600 


Merrimack, 


32,930 


CbesftSre, 


45,376 


Grafton, 


32,989 


Coo», 


6,549 
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bill. The Mmrimaek rises in the White mountains, near 
the 8oarce» of the Saco, and ranning south through the 
centre of the state, passes into Massachusetts. It receives 
the waters of Winnipiseogee lake from the east. The 
Piscataqua flows into the ocean at Portsmouth. It forms 
part of the boundary between this state and Maine. 

Chief Towns. Poritmouth, the largest town in the state, 
is on the seacoast, near the month of Piscataqua river. 
The harbour is one of the best on the continent, being 
sttfficientij deep for vessels of any size ; protected from 
every wind ; never frozen ; and so well fortified by nature, 
that only a small expense is necessary to render it im* 
pregnable. Population, in 1820, 7,327. 

Exeter is about 15 miles S. W. from Portsmouth. Phillips 
Exeter Academy is in this town. 

Concord, the seat of government, is a flourishing town on 
nhe' Merrimack. By means of the Merrimack and the 
Middlesex canal, there is now a boat communication be- 
tween this town and Boston, which much increases its im- 
portaoce. - Much of the trade of the upper country centres 
here. Population, in 1820, 2,838. 

Hanover, the seat of Dartmouth College, is on Connecti- 
cut river. Haverhill is a flourishing town od the same 
river above Hanover. 

Education. Dartmouth college, at Hanover, is one of 
the (oldest, and most respectable colleges in the United 
States. -There is a medical school connected with the col« 
lege. 

Phillips Academy, at Exeter, is the best endowed Acade- 
my in New England!. It has funds to the amount of 80,000 
dollars, a library of 700 volumes, and a mathematical ap- 
paratus. 

Population. New Hampshire contained, in 1820, 244,161 
inhabitants. The gfeat mass of the population is ia the 
southern half of the state. North of Winnipiseogee lake 
there are very few inhabitants, except on Connecticut 
river. 

Religion. The Baptists ami Congregationalists are the 
prevailing denominations. 

Commerce. New Hampshire has but one sea-port. Bos- 
ton, in Massachusetts, is the ^centre of trade for the greater 
part of this state. The Middlesex canal, in Massachusetts, 
5* 
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eoDDects Merrimack riYer with fiostoa harbour, and opens a 
water commuDicatioD between that town and all the country 
on the Merrimack, and lake Winnipiseogee. 

Curiosity. The JVotch or Gap in the White Mountains Is. 
a great curiosity. It is a deep and narrow defile. The 
mountain appears as if it were cloven down quite to its 
base, perpendicularly on one side, and on the other, at an 
angle of 45 degrees. The road which has been made 
through this pass, is crossed by the river Saco, which here 
forms a successiqn of beautiful cascades. The scenery is 
strikingly grand and picturesque. 

VERMONT. 

Situaiion, Vermont is bounded north by Lower Canada ; 
east by New Hampshire, from which it is separated by 
Connecticut river; south by Massachusetts; and west by 
New York, from which it is separated in part by Lake 
Champlain. 

Shape. Vermont is broad in the north, and grows narrow 
as you proceed south. It resembles a fan, with its handle 
towards the south. New Hampshire and Vermont, taken 
together, form quite a regular four-sided figure. 

Divtsions. Vermont is divided into 13 counties; viz. 



Counties, 
Bennington, 
Windham, 
Kut)and» 
Windsor, 
Addison, 
Chittenden, 
Franklin, 
Granite, 
Caledonia, 
Essex, 
Orleans, 
Washington, 
Grand Isle, 



Pop. 



in 1820. 

16,125 

28,457 

29,983 

38,233 

20,469 

16,055 

17,192 

24,681 

16,669 

3,284 

6,976 

14,113 

3,527 



Chief Towns. 

Bennington. 

Brattleborough. 

Rutland. 

Windsor. 

Middlebury. 

Burlington. 

St. Albans. 

Newbury, 

Danville. 

Guildhall. 

Derby. 

Montpelier. 

Alburgh. 



Face of the country^ mountains^ &c. Vermont is 'a moun* 
tainous country. The Green mountains run from north to 
south, through the whole length of the state, and pass into 
Massachusetts. The two highest summits of this range are 
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CaiauVs rump^ about half way between Hontpelier and 
tjake ChamplaiOf and Mansfield mountain, a few miles 
north of the other. They are each more than 4,000 feet 
high. .^Muinetf mountain, near Windsor, is more than 3,000 
feet high. 

Ltokes. Lake Champlain is the boundary between this 
state and New York. It is 100 miles long, and from 1 to 
25 broad. It discharges itself, at its northern extremity, 
through the river Sorelle into the St. Lawrence* Lake 
Memphremagog is partly in this state, but principally in 
Lower Canada. 

Rivers. Connecticut river is the boundary between Ver* 
mont and New Hampshire. The principal rivers which 
fail into Lake Champlain are Onion river, which rises in the 
east, and passing by Montpelier, joins the lake near Bur- 
lington ; Otter CreA^ which rises in the south, and passing 
by Rutland, Middlebury, and Vergennes, empties itself south 
of Onion river, and Lamoille and Missisque which are north 
of Onion river. The rivers which discharge themselves 
into the Connecticut are numerous but small. None of 
these rivers are navigable, except for a few miles from their 
mouths, but they abound with valuable mill-seats, especially 
OtUr Creek, 

Chief Town$. MoHipelier is the seat of government. It 
Is on Onion river, a little north of the centre of the state. 
Population, in 1820,^2300. 

Bennington^ near the southwest comer of the state, is 
one of the oldest towns. It is famous for the battle of 
August, 1777, in which the American militia, under Gen- 
eral Stark, defeated the British. Population, 2,500. 

Windsor is a beautiful town, on the bank of Connecticut 
river. It is a place of considerable business. The Ver- 
. mont state-prison is in this town. Population, 3000. 

Middlehwy is pleasantly situated on Otter creek, at the 
falls, 20 miles from the mouth of the river. A considera- 
ble number of mills and factories are established near the 
falls. — An extensive quarry of marble was recently discov- 
ered in this place, and a miH has been erected, where it is 
•awed into slabs. 

Burlington stands on a beautiful harbour, on Lake Cham- 
plain, near the mouth of Onion river. It is on elevated 
ground, commanding a noble view of the lake and the adja- 
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cecit conirtry. It carries on considerable trade on Lake 
Chan^lain. Almost all the vessels which navigate the 
lake, are owned here. Population, 3,100. 

iS^. Albans is a flourishing town, on Lake Champlatn, near 
the northwest corner of the state. 

Education. There is an institution at Burlington, called 
the Vermont University^ which has been liberaltj patronized 
bj the state ; and a flourishing coi lege at Middlebury^ which 
has been supported chiefly by private bounty. 

Population, Vermont contained in 1820, 235,764 inhabi- 
tants. About half this population was in the four south* 
em counties. The northern part of the state is thinly 
settled. 

ReHgion^ The Baptist and Congregationalists are the 
prevailing denominations. 

. SaU and productions. The soil is fertile, yielding grass 
and grain in abundance. The mountainous coumry is 
good grazing land, and large numbers of cattle are raised 
there. 

Trade, In the northern part of the state, the people 
carry their produce to Montreal ; in the eastern, to Boston 
and Hartford ; and in the western, to New York. The 
exports consist of live cattle, beef, pork, pot and pearl 
ashes, and agricultural produce. 

Curiosities, In Clarendon, near Rutland, in the south* 
western part of the state, there is a remarkable cave in a 
mountain. The entrance is a narrow passage, 2 or 3 feet 
in diameter, and 30 feet long, which opens into a spacious 
room 20 feet long, 12 wide, and 18 or 20 feet high. At the 
end of this room, there is another narrow p&ssage leading 
down to a second room, larger than the first. There are 
other caves equally remarkable at Dorset and Danby in 
tbe same neighbourhood. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Situation. Mas^rachnsetts is bounded north by Vermont 
and New Hampshire ; east by the Atlantic ; south by Rhode 
Island and Connecticut ; and west by New York. It has a 
very large extent of 'seaeoast. 

Division*, Massachusetts is divided into 14 counties; 
viz. 
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VI 



Couniits. 


Po|>.m 1820. 


Berkshire, 


25,720 


Fraiikliu, 


29,268 


Haoipebire, 


26,487 


Hampden, 


28,021 


Worcebter, 


73,625 


K^eiK, 


74,655 


HiddleseXj 


61,472 


Suffolk, 


43,940 


Norfolk, 


36,471 


Plymouth, 


38,136 


Barnstable, 


24,026 


Brifitol, 


40,908 


Dukes, 


3.292 


Nantucket, 


7,266 



Chief TawM. 

PittBfield. 

Deerfield* 

Northampton. 

Springfield. 

Worcester* 

Salem. 

Charleitown. 

BOSTOV. 

Dedham* 

Plymouth. 

Falmouth. 

New Bedford. 

Edgarton 

Natucket, 



Mountains. There are several ranges of mountains in the 
western part of the state, which come from Vermont and 
New Hampshire, and run across the state into Connecticut. 
The principal are the Green moiifitotn,and Mount Tom ranges. 

Peninsula. The county of Barnstahle is a peninsula, 
commonly called the peninsula of Cape Cod. Its shape is 
that of a man^s arm, bent inwards, both at the elbow and 
wrist. A great part of this peninsula is sandy and barren, 
and in many places, wholly destitute of vegetation ; yet 
it is quite populous. The inhabitants derive their support 
almost entirely from the ocean ; the men being constantly 
employed at sea ; and the boys, at a very early age, are 
put on board the fishing boats. In consequence of the 
violent east winds, it is supposed that the cape is gradually 
wearing away. 

Bays. Massachusetts bay lies between Cape Cod and 
Cape Ann. Barnttahle bay is the southern part of Massa- 
chusetts bay. BuzzarcPs bay is on the southwest side of 
the peninsula of Cape Cod, and separated from Barnstable 
bay by a narrow isthmus. 

Rivers. The Housatonnuc rises in the western part of the 
state, and passes into Connecticut. Stockbridge and Shef- 
field are on its banks. 

Connecticut river comes from the north, and passes 
through the western part of the state into Connecticut. 

Merrimack river^ in the northeast, comes from New 
Hampshire, and passing by Haverhill, empties itself into 
the ocean at Newbury port. 
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Charlm tod Acpontet rivers are smalt streams wliicli roB 
Into Boston barbenr. Taiunton river discbarges itself hitb 
Narraganset bay in Rbode Island. 

FacB of the country, soil, &c. Tbe part of tbe state west 
of Coonecticat river is moantainoos ; ,east of tbat river tbe ' 
country is billy, except in the southeastern counties, where 
it is level. On tbe seacoast, particularly in tbe soutbeastem 
counties, tbe land is poor ; in tbe rest of tbe state there is 
generally a strong good soil, well adapted to grazing and 
grain. 

Chief Toiwni. Boston, tbe capital of tbe state, and tbe 
largest town in New England, is^pleasantly situated on a 
peninsula, at tbe bead of Massachusetts bay. Tbe harbour 
is deep, safe, capacious and easily defended. Boston owns 
more shipping than any city in tbe United States, except 
New York. In 1825, it contained 58,000 mhabitants, and 
was the fourth town of tbe Union in point of population. 
There are probably few cities in tbe world where there is 
so much wealth, in proportion to the population, as in Boston. 
The number of literary and well educated men is also 
unusuatly large. 

Among the public buildings, are a state bouse, and 30 
bouses of pubKc worship, many of them ' elegant. The 
country in the immediate vicinity is fertile and populous, 
and connected with the capital by fine roads, while tbe 
Middlesex canal opens a water communication with the 
interior of New Hampshire. 

Charlestown is directly nortb of Boston, and connected 
with it by Charles river bridge. An United States' navy 
yard is in this (own. Among the public buildings are 
the Massachusetts' State prison, a marine hospital, and a 
hospital for the insane. The n»emorable battle of Bunker 
bill was fought in this town, June 17th, 1775. In 1820, 
Charlestown contained 6,591 inhabitants. 

Salem, the second town in New England in wealth, and 
population, is 13 miles northeast of Boston. In amount of 
shipping, Salem is the sixth town in the United States. Her 
merchants are very extensively engaged in tbe East India , 
trade. The population in 1820, was 12,731. > 

Beverly is the next town to Salem en the nortb. It is 
largely concerned in the fisheries. Population, in 1820, 
4,283. 
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MaMehead ia on » peninsala, 4 miles sontbeasl of Salem.* 
The inhabitants are employed almost ezclosively in the 
fisheries. Population, in 1890, 5,630. 
. Ntwburypori is a beantifal town, 33 miles northeast of 
Boston, situated on the south bank of Merrimack river, S 
miles from its mouth. The harbour is safe, large, and 
deep, but difficult to enter. Population, in 1820, 6,852. 

Jiew Bedford -is 52 miles south of Boston. It is on a 
branch of Buzzard's bay, and has a safe and convenient 
harbour. In 1820, there were 3,947 inhabitants. They 
are largely concerned in the whale fishery. 

Plymauih^ 36 miles southeast of Boston, is the oldest lown 
in Jiew Elngland, having been planted in 1620. LynH is 
between Salem and Boston. It is celebrated for the manu« 
fiicture of shoes. Worcester is 37 miles west of Boston, 
and connected with it by a fine turnpike rbad. The princi* 
pal towns on Connecticut river are /iorthcanpton and Spring* 
field. 

Islands. Aanfucfte^ island is 1 5 miles long. It contained, 
in 1820, 7,266 inhabitants, who are, principally, robust, 
enterprising seamen, extensively engage*d in the whale 
fishery. The Nantucket seamen are noted as the most 
dilful and adventurous in the world. The inhabitants of 
this island are principally Friends, or Quakers, who hold 
their lands in common. All their cows, amounting to about 
500, feed together in one herd ; all their sheep, 14,00d, in 
one pasture. 

To the southeast of this island are the Nantucket sboaTs, 
where many^vessels have been shipwrecked. They extend 
about 50 miles in length and 45 in breadth. 

Martha*s Vineyard^ west of Nantucket, is about 20 miles 
long. The western point of the island is called Oayhead, 
Elizabeth islands lie in a row, of about 18 miles in length, 
northwest of Martha^s Vineyard, and southeast of Buzzard's 
hay. 

Roads and Canals. The roads in this state are remarka'* 
biy fine. Excellent turnpikes proceed from Boston in every 
direction ; the principal are those to Providence, Worces?- 
ter, Newburyport and Salem. 

There are canals aronnd the falls in Connecticut river 
at South Hadley. Middlesex canal is wholly in the county 
of Middlesex. It is 30 miles knag, and connects Boston 
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harbour with Merrimack river. A canal to coonect Bam* 
stable bay witb Buzzard's baj has beeo a long time in 
contemplation. 

Minerals. Iron ore is foand in large quantities in Bristol 
and Plymouth counties. Quarries of marble have been 
opened in Stocisbridge, and in other towns of Berkshire 
county. 

Population. Massachusetts contained in 1820, 623,287 
inhabitants. It has on an are rage 72 persons to every 
square mile, and is the most thickly settled state in the 
Union. The population does not increase very rapidly, 
owing to the emigration of so many to the other states. 

Religion. The Congregationalists are the most numer- 
ons religious denomination. Next to them are the Baptif^ts. 

Education. Harvard College^ or, as it is now called, the 
University at Cambridge^ is the most ancient, wealthy, and 
respectable literary institution in America. It was founded 
in 1638, in less than 20 years after the first settlement of 
New England. A Law School, a Medical School, and 
a Theological Seminary form a part of the institutioja. 
There are, in sril departments, 20 professors. The phi- 
losophical and chemical apparatus arc complete. The 
library is the largest in America, containing 25,000 volumes, 
and is annually increasing. The number of students is. 
about 300. The colleges are 3 miles northwest of Boston. 

Williams College in Williamstown,in the northwest comer 
of the state, was established in 1793, and is a respectable 
institution. A college was established at Amherst, neap 
Northampton, in 1821, and was incorporated in"! 824. 

The Theological Seminary at Andover^ 20 miles north of • 
Boston, was founded in 1808. It has 4 professors, and mf^re 
than 100 students. It is very richly endowed, entirely by 
private bounty. Within the first ten years after its eatalh 
lishment, it received more than 300,000 dollars, in dodationa 
from seven individual?, besides considerable sums fjr<)m 
others. 

Phillips Academy^ also in Andover, is the most flourishing 
academy in the state. Its funds amount to more than 50,000 
dollars. This Academy and the Theological Seminary are 
under the same board of Trustees. 

The other academies in the state are too numerous to be 
mentioned ; the principal, Leicester Academy at Leicester. 
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Mmtmf. Thit ttalNi ift otie of Hie elde«l in (he Union. 
The first MlHemest wm made at Pl^movth in 162Q. Th« 
origiiuil aettleni were Poritani, who were persecnted Id 
Eofland oo aecoeet of their reli^on, and fled to (his 
ooiHitrjY then a wiUereets, as an asylum. For manj jears 
Ihejettdered -severe tnab from sickness, famine, and wan 
with the Indians. 

VtbMe a colony, tfaiBBcbasetto* was always forward in 
wmstimg the oppression of the mother coantry ; and in the 
reTol«lienttry war, which comonenccd in 1776, and issued 
fn the indtpendenceef the United States, she toolc a highly 
dSstiogiisihed pnrt The first battles of that war were 
fcugrhi I9 this state, at Leiingtoa and Charlestown. 

FMeriet. The inhabitants of many towns on the sear 
eeaist, sate employed in the cod fishery, and whale fishery. 
h Tery nnmeroas class of the popnlation derive their 
iabsistence entirely from these employments. 

Manufactures. Manofactnring establishments are nnmerr 
ens. The principal manufactares are cotton goods, shoeS| 
ardeot spirits, hats, gless ware, foroKnre, &c. 

Commerce. A large portion of the population is on thtf 
seacoasty and they depend for their 8np|K>rt entirely on 
commerce and the fisheries. They own aboot one qnarter 
efthe shipping of the United Stales. 

The predoee erf the western part of the state is carried 
)^ffiacipally to the New York raarlcet. A large portion of 
the produce of Vermont and New Jfampshire, on the other 
hmi4 iffbroi^iit to Boston; The exports are fish, pot and 
pearl asfaes^ ^ef, pork, &c. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

SitaiOtwn. Rhode Tsland is bounded north and east b| 
Kassachttsetts ; sooth by the Atlantic ; and west by Connec* 
ticnt. it is the smaflest state in the Union. 

JHifinone* The state Is divided into 6 counties ;, viz. 

BroTJdence, 
Newport, 
Wasbingtea, 
Kent, 



Kin 1«S0. 


Principal TWtu. 


S6,736 


ProTideace, Scituate, Smithfield. 


15,771 


Newport. 


15,687 


South Kingston. 


10,228 


Warwick, Kast Chwsnwiclf. 


6|637 


Brirtol, WarrsQk 



6f RHODE ISLAND. 

Bays. Karraganset bay divides this state ioto two parts. 
It sets up betfveeo point Judith on the west, and poiot 
Seaconet on the east. It is about S5 miles long, and \b 
broad, and embraces several considerable islands. The 
northeast extremity of Narraganset bay is called Mwatt 
Hope bay ; the northwest extremity is called Grunvsich 
bay ; and the northern extremity Providence bay. 

Rivers. Pautucket river rises in Massachusetts aiid dis* 
charges itself ioto Providence river one mile below the 
town of Providence. Pavtuxet river empties itself about 5' 
miles below the town. They are both small nvers, sad 
abound with falls, which furnish fine situations for mill seats 
and manufacturing establishments. There are about 40 
cotton factories on the Pautuxet. 

Face of the country^ &c. The northern part of the state 
is hilly, the rest is ehie% level. About one tenth part of 
the state is covered by the waters of Narraganset bay. A 
large portion of the soil is lean and barren. 
. Islands, The principal islands are Rhode Island, from 
which the state takes its name, CanonnictU and Prudence 
islands, all of which are embraced by Narraganset bay; 
and Block island, which lies in the ocean, about 7 'tiiitea 
/rom the shore. 

Population. The population, in 1 WO, was 83,050. The 
state is very thickfy settled, and many hundreds emigrate 
every year to other states. Hence, the population does 
Bol increase rapidly. 

Chief Towns, Providence is in the northea^ part of the 
state, on Providence river, about a mile above the mooth 
of the Pautucket. Ships of almost any size can come up 
to the town. It has an extensive commerce, principally 
with the East Indies, and the Southern States. In 1820, 
Providence was the third town in New England in point of 
population! containing 11,767 inhabitants. Within a few 
years, the commerce and population have increased very 
rapidly, owing to the establishment of a great number of 
cotton manufactories in the neighbourhood. Among the 
public buildings are three very elegant churches. 

Newport is about 30 miles south of Providence, near the 
Southern extremity of the island of Rhode Island. Its 
harbour is one of the finest in the world ; being safe and 
ea?y of access, su&ciently capacious to contain whole fleets. 
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aad deep endiigh for vessels of the largest size. It is 
defended by three forts. The fisheries iQ the neighbour- 
hood are very valuable. There is probably no market ia 
the world that affords a greater variety of fine fish. Pop- 
ulation, in 1820, 7,319. 

Bristol is a wealthy commercial town, on the east shore 
of Narragaoset bay, about half way betvTeen Providence 
and Newport. Population, in 1820, 3,197. 

, Pauiucket village, in the town of North Providence, is 
built around the falls of Pautucket river, about 4 miles 
northeast of Providence. It is one of the roost fiourisffing 
Dnanufaetufing villages in the United States. 

Indians. In Charles town are the remains of the once 
famous Narraganset tribe of Indians. They are now re- 
duced to about 100 souls, and are a miserable, degraded 
race of beings. 

ReUgion. The Baptists are much the most numerous 
denomination. Religion is not supported by law in Rhode 
Island. . The clergy are maintained by the voluntary con- 
tribntions of their people. 

Educatian. Brown University in Providence is a very 
respectable institution. It has eight professors, and the 
library contains about 6,000 volumes. It is required that 
the President, and a majority of the Trustees of this 
University should be Baptists. 

Manufaetures. In no state in the Union, is so large a 
portion of the population and capital employed in mamifac- 
teires, as in Rhode Island. The principal article is cotton 
goods, which are manufactured in large quantities in Provi- 
dence, and the vicinity. Linen goods, hats, &c. are also 
manufactured extensively, and exported. 
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Situation* Connecticut is bounded N. by Massachusetts ; 
E. by Rhode Island ; S. by Long Island Sound ; and W. by 
New York. It is very regular in its shape ; the bounda- 
ries on the west, north, and east, being almost straight 
lines. 

Dwisiom,^ Cimnecticat is divided into 8 counties, viz. 





CONWECTICOT. 


CmmHu 


Pm. 


in 1990. 


Harirordy 




47,264 


New Haveiit 




36,116 


New LorxioD, 




' 35,943 


Fairfield, 




42,739 


Windhani) 




31,6«4 


Litchfield, 




41,«67 


MiddJei«x, 




«2,405 


Tolland, 




M,d30 
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J^ntuip^Tpmm. 
hertford. 
Nkw Uavrit. 
New London. 
Fairfield. 
Wlnclham* 
Litchfield. 
Middletcwn. 
Tolland. 

Harhoun. The coast is every where indented witft 
harbours, many of which are safe and commodioas. The 
principal are those of ITiew Loodob| New H.aven, and 
Bridgeport. 

Face of the country, Coonecticnt is a hilly country. The 
hills are generally of a moderate size, and occur in (juick 
succession, presenting a beautiful and constantly varying 
prospect to the traveller. 

Soil and Productiom. The great body of the stale ia 
eicellent land. The county of Fairfield, and the interval 
land on Connecticut river, especially, are of a very superior 
<|aality. Indian com, rye, grass and potatoes, are among 
the most important productions. Connecticut is also famoiit 
tor pumpkins and onions. 

Ili9eK». . Connecticut river comes from Massachusetts, aod 
running first south and then southeast, empties into Long 
Ulapd Sound. It is navigable to Hartford, fifty miles from 
its mouth. 

, The Howatonic rises in the western part of Massachu- 
setts, and after passiog by Stockbridge and Sheffield, enters 
Connecticut, and running southeast^ enters Long Island 
Sound, a few miles west of New Haven. 

The Tk€une$ is in the eastern part of the state. It enters 
Long Island Sound at New London, and is navigabka 14 
miles, to Norwich. 

Chief Towns. There are five incorporated cities. Hart* 
lord. New Haven, New London, Norwich and Middlelowq. 
Hartford and New Haven are the capitals. 

Hartford stands on the west bank of Connecticut river, 
bO miles from its mouth, at the head of navigation. It Is in 
the midst of a very pleasant and fertile country. Among 
the public buildings are a handsome state bouse, and an 
elegant Congregational church. The populafioain 18!{0. 
I 6,901. 
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Nkw Haven is oa a bajr which sets ap from Long Ishind 
Sound. The harbour is well defended from the winds, hot 
18 ejitremely shallow, and Is gradually filling op with mod. 
The city is built on a plain, which is surrounded on thre« 
sides by high hills and mountains. Among the public build* 
ings are the colleges, and three elegant churches, one for 
the Episcopalians, and two for Coogregationalists. There 
is a burying'ground OB a new plan in the north part of the 
town ; it is regularly laid oot, and planted With trees. The 
population of the town in 1820, was 8,327. 

Aeiv London is near the southeast corner of the state, oH 
the Thames, about S miles from its mouth. Its harbour is 
the best in Connecticut^ Population, in 1820, 3,330. 
• Norwich is 14 miles north of New London, on the Thames, 
at the head of navigation. MiddUtown is pleasantly situated 
on the west bank of the Connecticut, 1 5 miles south of 
Hartfor^l. The country around Middle town is uncommonljr 
beautiful. 

WeailursfUld is on the Connecticut, between Hartford 
and Middletown. LUchfield is about 30 miles west of Hart- 
' ford. Saybrooky one of the oldest towns in the countryi 
stands at the mouth of Connecticut river. 

Education. Yale ■■ College^ in New Haven, is one of the 
oldest and most respectable colleges in the United States* 
It was founded in 1701, and the library contains about 8,000 
volumes. The chemical and philosophical apparatus are 
very handsome and complete. In 1811, the two tioUest 
collections of minerals ever opened in the United States^ 
where deposited here. There are 10 professorti, including 
4 professors in the medical institution, which is connect^ 
with the college. The number of students in 182&, iacludr 
log medical and theological students, was 468. 

^fTashington College was established at Hartford in 18S4* 
The American literary^ menti/ie and military academy^ whicb 
was established by Capt. Partridge, at Norwich, in Vermont, 
in 1820, was removed to Middletown in this state in 1824} 

Bacon Academy^ in Colchester, has a large fund and manj 
students* The Episcopal Academy, at CAeiAtrc, is a fl6arish« 
ing institution. There are also academies at Plavuficld^ Litchf 
fields and almost aU the principal towns in the state. Ther^ 
lias beep for ma%y jrears a respectable law sdiool M Litoli» 
field: . f 'i 



At Cornwall^ a few Mlti oo'rtbv^elt of Litehdel^, tWe 
it ft i9chooI for th^ education of beathen youth, frdm various 
frtnrts of the world. After thej hare reteiv^d their edti*- 
eafion at this behoof, thej are sent home to io^oct (heir 
owfi ceootryitieo. 

in 18IC, nn ^jlxtrti fot the deaf'ai^ duthb vtri^ e«ftf>Ikb«- 
ed in Hartford. It id a vefy iat^ife^fihg ahd taieffA instit^ 

tfOD. 

GoinOioo«eho6f^ ar^ tety WhtttHiy sbppdrted In G6ilidi66^ 
tictit. The state has ?t fdtid of ixt<rr« thaA 1,000,000 doK 
h^^ fho hicbtti^ of Whieh }^, By l^w", fofetor appfied to 
the support of commbn seBodT^. 

Religion, to 182^, the Cd«)^rega(tidnaRs# iiad i\t cM^ 
gi^^f ioiis ; Eplscopatliarls, t4 ; Baptitft^^ M { MefttOtfistt, 
53. Thefc Were terj few of any other dei&dthin-atfotf. 

Foptthiti&fr, ^he populatioh, ip f840, was 275,S46i 
l^he p<>ptikl!ioh dbeft ttft increase ra^tdiy, bwinj^ tb th6 
emigration of so many of the inhabitants to« the ttcisleihil 
e^f^. There is i^o stkt^ i« t^e UhipH v^hi tb k s6 tiriekly 
Nfttled as Cohnecticot, ei^6ept Slassachtisettlr. 

Bridget and Roads. Thei'e is a vehr hfimd»6tt^^ brld||^ 
over Connecticut riv^r^ M Hartford. Tiie b>ridg^A dti thii 
f irer afe frfcquentiy cart*^l6d away by freshets, itt the sprtng 
if the year. 

There aro i^^tiy ttii^j>lke ^o'ad^ in this Httl^ ^t^t^. Tfa^ 
ftMf ex^i^siv6 is that froni HartfoM 16 NeW Itar^n. 

CttfkaL A eilnaf, called tb«^ ^aiUf^poa itMtl^ #^& tottfi- 
A^^ed hi HlfS. ft If to pfroc^^d flrom ^€i/i tiaveii 
Ifaf^btl^h' Fli^r>fi!ii!glbh fo tR4 tfdttti HiM of the sttft^, ixxd 
^ikt% eoihle totihfecti^Dt Ht^r, «biift«#1^^»ii n^ai^Noirtbatti^ 
tbii' m llBtssilch^seftd'. 

Mineral Watefi. T^t iii^dldhi^f Uptltit^ af St^ftoi^ 24 
idKes iibrtheasf of Har1fl6rd, af ^ ttior^ c^teArited than kny 
i^tnhkNe^ Ebi^tand. The»fe #afei^ ar^ 'an ^ffedhi^ 
ilffd iii>^«dy tttt f^r stfll rhetiih^ and Ofhei" ^utadeOal 
iilfeolion#, Md nte inhch i^esorted t6 ii& the sUitfin«^ ^tt» 

' miUtdi tmMiiei. Bem^tt C^Mstk abd'Salisbiil^, k^al* 
tl^(^ i^oHhli^ cforbf^i" af ih^ i^M'^i fb^' t^us^t^tHc h pt6f^ 
tfi^iia^'ed i(i%)i^M6iietiMfy if¥^f a l^At;^ 6t Ht^it^ ab6ti| 

England^ ^.. ' 
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MimfamM, Thfc thatidfacteii^el of tia into cttliaarf 
vessels is carried oof i6 ^ Very gredt ^ttent The ware, 
thus made, is tak^n by pedlai^, and sold ia all parts of the 
United State^^ and Canadat BerliD, near Hartfof diy U tte 
principal «eat of the tin maildfactarii^ 

Near Nefr Haven, thei'e is an estensiti giikl fkctbiy, 
where tdr^e qnantiti^^ ot tiiie ariris hsve been ifiade<— 
Nails, glass, hats^ butfoos^ wooden clocks, and Dia6y elhev 
articles ate also among the m^aufacturesi Connecticut hi* 
a larger portion of its pdpulation engaged iii manafaetsre^ 
tbafi ^y dtft^f state, ete^tit khode Isliitid. 

Comffit¥ei. The e<|xorU Consist oT bdft^T and cfc«e«<rt 
cider, Indiaa corn, beef, pork, &c. tiucti of the produce 
of the ffestern parts of Connecticut is carriet^ to New Yorlq 
aDfl> «f the eiltem parts to i^dston and Pre?ldence* . 

MIDDLE BTAtKS. 



SUudfHdji. This dltisitfd ibcfthf^s ih€ fir^ stated #li{ell 
tie between Vte Hudson And tlie Potdfti^C, Viz. New Idrkf 
New Jersej^ t^ennsylvania, Helaware aad MarylAnd. 

PvMhuioi^t The prineif^l pioduetkB is wheats aed 
next to that is Indian corn. R^e, barleir and oats are alse 
^kt^f^tv^f; tultif ^i^d ; sind, in IHarjland, tobflc<i<). 

<!iiln(di, Trt« efidi^t^ is healthful. Th6 Winters ar« 
fktii dd Uikhc^ ^sr m N^w Etigkbd, Atid ihe ea^t winds hi the 
i(^riiig kfh riot sb jTii^t'cin^ aitd di^^i^edble. . Tb^ w«atbef| 
ffblif^T^i', ii ^olt ffftble to fi'eqti^nl kt)d sodden tfaangcSl. 

JrfeW tORfc 

ISlmtid^: $ri^# T^^fe ettebds ttetH the Ad^di^ de«ata 
i& th^ ghidt titkes. It is bounded 6n the N. b^ Lower 
C&n^dd ; 6ii tiie E. by V^hncitit, M^siiithusetis, aiid Cdn- 
trectictit, /rote the foritt^r of ^hich it is s^p^fated bjr lake 
Charti|iWih; dti tjje S* by New Jersey and PebnsylVaniil ; 
and on the ^; tihd N. W. by Upper Canada, fbom whi<^h' 
it is l^l^arkted b^ latke l^rte, lake Ontario, ibd th^ rif er ^ 
lAHrYi^h^e. 

iHiMoni. fh^sUtets^tfA^ttMoitfniai^s. 
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NEW TORK* 



Suffolk, 
Queens, 
K'mgf , 



New York, 

Westcheftter, 

SuUiTftn, 

Delaware, 

Rockland, 

Ofange, 

Ulster, 

Greene, 

Columbia, 

Dutchess, 

Vntnam, 

RcMselaor, 

Albany, 

Saratoga, 

Wasbington« 

Warren, 

Essei, 

Clinton, 

Franklin, 

Hamiliott, 

Schenectady, 

Montgomery, 

Schoharie, 

Ofirago, 



C&tc/ TowMt. 

. Riverfaead. 
N. Hempstead. 
Brooklyn. 
Sonthfiokl. 
New York. 
Bedford. 
Thompson* 
Delhi. 
Clarkstown. 
Newbnrg. 
Kingston* 
CatskiU. 
Hudson. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Carmel. 
Troy. 

AbBAVT. 

Ballston* 

Salem. 

Caldwell. 

Clizabethtown. 

Plattsbarg. 

Emville. 

Lake Pleasant. 

Schenectady. 

Johnstown. 

Schoharie. 

Cooperstown* 



Herkimer, 

St. Lawrence, 

Jeifenon, 

Lewis,' 

Oneida, 

Qrleans, 

Oswego, 

Madison, 

Chenango, 

Onondaga, 

Courtland, 

Broome, 

Cayuga, 

Seneoa, 

Tompkjtti, 

Tiojt, 

Ontario, 

Uviugstony* 

Monroe, 

Wayne, 

Yates, 

Steuben, 

Genesee, 

Alleghany, 

Niagara, 

Erie, 

Oattamiigus^ 

Cbatau^uo, 



Herkimer. 
Ogdeasbai|r. 
Watertown. 
Martiaibttfg« 
Utica. 
Orleans. 
Oswego. 
Eaton. 
Norwioli* 
Onondagib 
Homer. 
BinghamjptoB^ 
Auburn* 
Otid* 
Ithaca. 
Spencer. 
Canandaigoa* 
Geneseo. 
Rochester. 
, Lyons. 
PennyaiK 
Bath. 
Batavia* 
Angelica. 
Locknort. 
Buffaloe. 
EUtottTflk. 
Chatattfot* 



Chief Towns, There are 5 incorporated cities in thi^ 
state ; New York, Albany, Hudson, Troy, and Schenectady. 

Albany is the seat of gOTernment, and, in population^ 
wealth, and commerce, is the second city in the state.« It. 
is on the W. bank of the Hudson, 160 miles north of New 
York, ft was founded by the Dutch in 1623. A large 
portion of the inhabitants are of Dutch origin. Albany is 
finely situated for commerce. It is near the head of nloop 
navigation on the Hudson, and is connected by canals with 
lake Champlain and lake Erie. The city is supplied witk 
excellent water from a spring 5 miles distant, by an aque-; 
duct, which conveys it to every house. Among the public 
buildings are a stone state house, an arsenal, and 1 1 houses 
forpublic worship. Population, in 1S20, 12,630. 

New York, the first commercial city in America, is on 
tbe S. end of Manhattan island, on a large bay, or barbourf 
formed "by^the 11019^ of.HudMn ri^er ijrUli the straiioT 
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b&ag Maul Sotiid, calM Eaftt rlfier. R « adiiiirallj itta* 
«(«d for conaierce, on aa excellent harbom', st tke moatk 
(if a Boble river, it itli eb extenshrei fertile and populeot 
hmck cooBtry. U imports aitwt of tW foreigii giio&B con^ 
earned in the state of New Yerk, the serthera lialf of 
Kew Jersey, and tke western parts of New Cagiand ; and 
•sports tbe prodooe of the snme section. This city owna 
more tlMB twice as mvcJi sbippuif as any elker in tb# 
UnloB, and more tiuok half u asudi as tLe city of h&o^ 
don. 

The growth of the city, of kte fears, has Wen renttfc* 
ably rapid. In 1790, the popuiatioa was 33,13J i in IBQQ^ 
60,459; in 1810, 93,914; in IBSO, 123,106; and in IBU^ 
§68,932. The tnhabitaats are from anaoy different naticMM. 
More than one third are of New England origin. After 
these, the most nomerous are the Dutch and Scotch, and 
Uien the English, Irish, and French. 

Amoiq^ the public hdildiags are the itate prison, the 
hospital, 80 houses for public worship, and the city hall, m 
■Kigndficent building of white marhfe, which ceat half a 
nuUlon of dollars. The principal street h Broadway, 
which runs in a straight Kne Uiro^gh the centre of the ciiy^ 
• diatonce eC three asilea. The houses in this street am 
geuferaH y well built, and ia some ps^ are very splendid. 

Hudson stands at the head of ship navigation, esi the E» 
hank of Hudaon nver^ 124 miles N. of New York, and 36 
S. of Albany. The 6rst house was erected here in 1784| 
tn ]I790 U contained 2,584 inhabitants; and in 1820, 5,310. 
CMtakill and Jiikens are in the vicinity of Hudson, on the 
^^nsite side of the river. 

Troy, Lansingburg^ and Wattrford^ are flourishing towns 
en the Hudson, near the mouth of the Mohawk. Paugk' 
keepnt is on the E. bank o( the river, half way betweeti 
New York and Albany s and J^ewburg is on the W. bank, a 
few miles below Pooghkeepsie. 

PlaUtburg is on lake Champlato ; Ogiensburg en the St. 
Lawrence ; Sachets Harbour on lake Ontario ; and Bujffnke 
on lake Erie. Clurry Valley^ Cazenovia^ Mburh^ Geneva^ 
and Canandaigua are on the great western turnpike, which 
leads from Albany to Baffaloe. 

Schenectady is on the Mohawk, 16 miles N. W. of Albaoyi 
Utiea and Rome are oa the same river, in Obeida oouaty. 
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Brookhfn it on Long blftod, oppoeite the citj of Neir 
York. Sagg Harbwr is on the east tide of the tame islaodt 

£dueaiion. The ttate potsestet a fnnd of more thaa 
|1 ,300,000, the income of which it appropriated to the 
tnpport of common tchoolt. The legislatare hat alto been 
Tory liberal in itt patronage of colleg^et. 

OUuiMa College^ in the city of Nevr York, hs» a preti- 
dent, 5 profettort, aboat 140 ttadentt, a library of 3,000 or 
4)000. volemet, and a valuable phiiotophical apparatnt. 

Union CoUege is in Schenectady. It it handsomely 
endowed, hat a pretident and 4 profettort, a library of 
more than 6,000 volnmet, a complete chemical and pbilo* 
tophical apparatot, and 245 ttadentt. 

Hamilton Oollege it near the village of Clinton, in the . 
town of Parit, 10 milet wett of Utica. It wat established 
In 1812, and hat been liberally patronized by the legiala^ 
tare, and by individaals. There are 3 professors. 

Pofmlation. The popaiatiun of New York has increMed 
with astonishing rapidity doring the last 70 years. In 1756 
it was 110,000; in 1790, 340,000; and in 1820, 1,372,812^ 
The Dutch were the original settlers of the ttate, and theie 
descendants constitute still a respectable portion of the 
popalaUon ; but probably two thirds of the present inhabi* 
tants are emigrantt from New Ei^land, or their immediate 
detcendantt. 

ReUgion. The denominationt are General Attembljr 
Presbyterkins, Associate Reformed Presbyterians, Dotch 
Reformed Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Baptists, Metho« 
dbts. Friends, Lutherans, &c. Religion is not supported by 
law; the ministers are maintained by the voluntary coa» 
tributions of the people. 

LangvMge, The English language is generally spoken 
throughout the state, but the Dutch continues to be used 
i(| some places, particularly in the neighbourhood of Albany, 
Poughkeepsie, and New York. 

Indian$, There are about 5,000 Indians in this state. 
They are the remains of the Iroquois, or Six Nations, a pow« 
erful confederacy of Indians, who formerly occupied a great 
part «f the ttate. The principal tribes are the M ohawkt, 
the Senecas, and the Oneidat. The Mohawkt live in Upper 
Cmiada, the Senecas on the rivers in the western part of 
this state, and the Oneidat near Utica, in Dneida comity. 
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• JBMMb. The hmpike roads tre too nmneroas to be 
flientioned. The mostiisportaDtit the great western tarn* 
|»ike, leadfog from Albany to Boffaloe on Lake Lrie, a dit- 
taace of nearly 300 miles. 

€!anaU> A grand canal connects Hudson river with lake 
Erie ; and another unites the same* river with lake Gham- 
plain. The Erie canal extends from Albany on the HndsoB 
to Baffaloe on Lake Erie, a distance of 350 miles. It .is 40 
feet wide, on the surface, and 4 feet deep. The expense 
was abont ^8,000,000. 

The Champlain canal extends from Whitehall at the 
soQthem extremity of lake Champlain to Fort Edward on 
the Hudson. It is 22 miles long, 40 feet wide and 4 feel 
deep. 

A canal, called the Delaware and Hudson Canal, is now ib 
progress. It will eoa»mence on the Hudson river some- 
where between Kingston and Newborgh and proceed In a 
westerly direction to the Delaware. Through this canal, 
coal will be brought to New York from the mines in Pens* 
eylvania. 

Manufaeturei. At Salina, in Onondaga county, about 30 
miles W. of Utica, are the celebrated salt springs and salt 
works. These works produce about 500,000 bushels of 
eaft annually, and the manufacture may be extended to 
any desirable quantity. The great western canal pastes 
directly by these works. In 1810, Ne^ York was the 
second state in the Union in the value of its manufacturesi 

Lakes, Lake Ontario, lake Erie, and lake CkampUrin are 
partly in this state. Lake George lies south of lake Cbaii^ 
plain, and is connected with it by a short stream which pro^ 
ceeds from its northern extremity. It is 87 miles long, and 
from 1 to 7 broad. On eaeh^slde it is skirted by lofty 
mountains. Its water is so transparent thst the bottom is 
Tisible at almost any depth. It embosoms more than 200 
Ibeautifol islands. 

Oneida lake lies directly west of Rome, and discharges 
itself through Oswego river into^lake Ontario. Onondaga, 
SkeheateUs, Owasco, Cayuga, Seneca, Crocked, tiud Canandai^ 

r lakes lie south of Seneca river, and communicate with 
Cayuga and Seneca are the two largest. 
Rivers. Delaware river forms, part of the boundary be^ 
tween this state and Pennsylvania. Aiogora rlirercoaneola 
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like Eiie $dlk lake OiHtri«, Md feMfl p«rl df «be ivAgtero 
kDimdftry. The Si. Lt^rtmet t^j^mtea New York kmB 
VfMt Canada. 

The Hudion it (he great rivet of Mm state. It rieet-iii 
Ike DOttkempiiri of the otate, in the moniitaiof which form 
the bei|^ of htmf hetfiteeft lake Champhiln and the river 
BU liiwreDee, and twming in a sbntherly duredKon, dl»- 
^kafges itself inio the AUantic, heiow New York 'ei!y.> ft 
ii Dayigahk for the iatf ei t »hipt to Hitdsea^ and fur elooff 
to Albany. There are many flouriaihnig towns opoD im 
kaaka. This river ia now eoonccted by navigabJe canals 
with hike Erie and lake Champlaln. 

The Mohawk if the .principal brandt of the Emdma, It 
rises north of Utica, and flowing a little sooth of east, die^ 
«hai|r®s Itself inio the Hudaoo: near Lanaiilgknrgv akont 
nine milea nerlh of Albany. % means of a shoi^t canal 
ketsreen this river and Wood creek, which niiis.in4o Oncklii 
lake, a- boat: navigalion has^beeoc ofianei Irom Schenectady 
til lake Ooiario^ 

The rivers mnning into lake Ontario are Genesee^.Qtmqg^ 
and Aktdb rxvefs. Gtnesee. rhier rises in PenoSylvaaia, land 
4ow8 in a northerty dmction ae.foaa the western patt o£ 
the state til) it jefais thm ktkejk Therei are lisnir great fidia 
in this river, two of tfaeot' within five or six milee of He 
aontk, and- the other two about 10 mites Aunthee up;. 
€hw9gor rbrer is the outifet of Oneidii: lakev It enters lakft 
Ontario at Fort Oswtego. Senectk river is the outleA of 
Qaiiandaigaa, SeiMca,.aod Ckyuga lakesvand ievieral dihera. 
ilianiles with Osipego> riven al Thf^e-rivenf point Bkuti 
fiver rises northeast of R^me^ aad^ entecsr lakd Otiiadii| 
Bear Sacke48 Unrboun 

The rivers raiming into the Si. Lawrence are, th& Qnt» 
gaiehie^ which, jinas it at Ggdensbiirg^ and Grdsf^. Raeh&^ 
nod Si, Regir rivers, aU of} whitk discharge themseives near 
the town of St. Regis, on the northera boundary of th^ 
atotc.' 

The principal riv^er which rons into lake Champl^ia ii 
the Saranac, which discharges itself at Plattdbai^. 

The rivers which rise ia this state and ran into Pennsyl- 
vania are, the Be^otMre^ the SujgucAannaft, and its branches 
and the Alleghany The 7&g» and. €!hentmgo are hnmches 
if; the Snaiyiahftnaah* 
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Bay. Ntw York harbour M a bay, which extends nine 
miles south of the city, and is from 1 to 6 miles broad. 
The Hudson flows into it from the N. and East river from 
the N. £. It has Long Island on the East, Staten island on 
the S. and New Jersey on the W. It communicates with 
Long Island Sound by East river, and with the Atlantic by 
a passage called the Narrows. 

Mountains* The CaUkiU mountains, in Green county, 
west of the Hudson, are the principal range. The highest 
peak is Round Top, which is 3,804 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

Minerah. Iron ore is found in many places in abundance. 
Plaster of Paris, slate, marble, lead, kc, hav^ been met 
with in various parts or the state. Salt springs abound in 
the western part of the state. The principal salt works 
are at SaUna in Onondaga county, where large quantities 
are made every year and exported to different parts of the 
United States. 

Mineral Waters, The Saratoga and Ballston springs are 
th^ .most celebrated in America, Saratoga is 30 miles N. 
of Albany, and a few miles west of the Hudson ; Ballston 
is a few miles S. W. of Saratoga. These springs, during 
the summer months, are the resort of the gay and fashiona- 
ble, as well as of invalids, from all parts of the United 
States. Large houses of entertainment, with neat bathing 
houses, are erected for the convenience of visitors. The 
waters aJdTord relief in many obstinate diseases, 

Ji'ew Lebanon springs, 29 miles S. E. of Albany, are visit- 
ed for bathing. 

Face of the country. The country between the Hudson 
and the Chenango is mountainous. The northern part of 
the state is hilly, and between lake Champlain and the St, 
Lawrence it rises into mountains. In the west, the cpuntry 
is level. 

SM and Productions. The soil of this state generally, it 
good, and a large proportion Tery fertile. The country 
It^etween the Susquehannah and the Genesee, particularly, 
on the rivers Chenango and Genesee, and between Seneca 
and Cayuga lakes, is excellent. The lands on the Mohawk 
and on Black river are Tery rich; The counties of putch- 
ess and Westchester, which lie between the Hudson and 
the state of Connecticut, are well cultirated aod fertile. 
7 
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An extensive tract tjiog west of Maflsadrasetfii has a p^or 
soil. 

Wheat is the staple prodnctioii* Indian corn, oats^ flax, 
peas, &c. are extensively cnitivated. Rye is chiefly raised 
for the distilleries, and barley for the breweries. Apples 
are raised in abundance. 

JVatural Curiosities. The falls of Niagara are perhaps 
the most wonderfnl natural curiosity in the world. They 
are in Niagara river, aboat half way between lake Brie 
and lake Ontario. This immense river here ru«(hes over a 
precipice, and falls perpendicularly to the depth of 162 iee\. 
The tremendous roar of the waters can sometitnes be 
heard at tbe distance of 40 miles ; and the vapotir, which 
continually rises in clouds from below, can be seen at (h& 
distance of 70 miles. When the sun shines on ^ese cloitds 
of vapour, it forms beautiful rainbows. 

In Mohawk river, about 2 miles from its tnooSi, are the 
falls called the Cahoes. The river here descends hi one 
sheet, nearly 70 feet. A little distance below, a bridge is 
thrown across the river, from which there is a fine viiew of 
this sublime and foeautiftil cataract. 

Commerce, New York is the first commercial state in 
the Union. Its exports are more than those of any other 
state. In the amount bf shipping it is-sui^^assed otHy by 
Massachusetts. 

The principal exports are wheat, pdt and pesirl ashes, 
Indian corn, rye, beef, pork, lumber, &c. A large portion 
oi the exports are derived fi'om the western parts of New 
England, and the eastern parts of New Jersey. The canal 
from lake Erie to the Hudson being now completed, the 
commerce of a great part of Ohio, Upper Canada, and all 
the country bordering on the great lakes, will probably 
centre in the city of New York. 

Islands. Long Island i^ separated from Connecticut by 
the Sound ; from Manhattan ii^land by the East river ,* tind 
from Staten island by the N^i^irows. 'Thfe Atlantic oce^n 
washes it on ihe south. The island is long and narrow like 
a fish, and the eastern end opens like a shirk's mouth. Th^ 
most eastern point is a cape, well knbwnr to marlnen^, called 
Montauk point. 

Indian corn is raised on the so\ith felde of the island; 
the eastern part furnishes Wpod for the bity of New Ydk^k. 
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IThe island is difided into 3 counties, Saffoik, Queens and 

J&aten island forms the connty of Richmond. It is sepa- 
rated from Long Island by the Narrows, and from the Jersey 
shore by a narrow strait, called Staten island Sound. New 
York bay is on the northeast, and Amboy bay on the south. 

Manhattan island, on which the city of New York stands, 
is separated from Nqw Jersey by the Hudson, and from 
Long Island by East river. 

History. The first discovery of this state was made in 
1609, by Henry Had^on, an Englishman in the service of 
the Dutch. He was the first white man who sailed upon 
the river which bears his name. The first settlement wa9 
made by the Dutch in 1614, on the island of Manhattan. 
The Dutch retained possession of the country till 1664, 
when it was taken by the English. 

NEW JERSEY. 



SUmtion. New Jersey is bounded N. by N. York ; E. 
by the Atlantic, and by Hudson river, which separates it 
from New York; S. by Delaware. bay; and W. by Dela- 
ware river, which separates it from Pennsylvania. 

In shape it bears some resemblance to an hour-glass, be- 
ing narrow in the middle, and brpad at the two ends. 

Divisions. New Jersey is divided into 13 counties. 



Counties* 
BergeB, 
Barlisgton, 
Cape May, 
Camberland, • 
£8sex, 
Gloucester, 
Hunterdon, 



Chief Towns, 
Hackinsack. 
Bi]rliDf;ton. 
Cape May C. H. 
Bri4getown« 
Newark. 
Gloucester. 
Trkhtov. 



Counties, 


Chief Toums, 


xMiddlesex, 


New Brunswick 


Monmouth, 


Freehold. 


Morrit, 


Morristown. 


Salem, 


Salem. 


Somerset, 


Bound brook. 


Sussex, 


Newtown. 


Warren, 


Belvidere. 



Bays. Delaware bay, in the southf separates New Jersey 
from Delaware. Amboy bay lies directly south of Staten 
Island. JVewark bay is directly north of Staten Island. 

Newark bay communicates with New York bay on the 
east, through a narrow strait called the Kills ; and with Am- 
boy bay on the south, tlirough a long and narrow strait, 
called Staten island Sound. 
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Capes. Sandy Hook is a noted point of land, sontbeast of 
Staten island. A light hoose is erected upon it. Cape May 
is tbe soQthern extremity of the state, and one of the capes 
of Delaware bay. 

Rivers, Delaware river, on the west, separates New 
Jersey from Pennsylvania. It is navigable for the lai^st 
vessels to Philadelphia, 55 miles, and (or sloops to Trenton, 
95 miles farther. There are falls at Trenton, which ob- 
struct the navigation. 

Hudson river, on the east, separates New Jersey from 
New York. Raritan river rises in the western part of the 
state, and flowing in an easterly direction empties itself 
into Amboy bay, at the southern extremity of Staten island. 
It is navigable f^r sloops to New Brunswick, 15 miles. 

The Passaic is a small river in the northern part of the 
state, which discharges itself into Newark bay. There are 
fails in this river, in the town of Patterson, which are 
innch celebrated for their beauty and grandeur. Hackin- 
sack river flows into Newark bay, a little east of the 
Passaic. 

Chief Towns. All the principal towns in this state are 
on the great road between New York and Philadelphia. 

Trenton is the seat of government. It is situated near 
the bend of Delaware river, at the falls, about SO miles 
above Philadelphia. Steam boats ply regularly between 
Trenton and Philadelphia. The celebrated battle of Tren* 
ton was fought at this place, in December, 1776. Popula- 
tion, in 1820, 3,942. 

J^etgf Brunswick is on tbe Raritan, 14 miles from its mouth. 
Steam boats from New York ascend the Raritan as far as 
this place. About one half of the inhabitants are of Dutch 
origin. Rutger College and the Theological Seminary 
of the Reformed Dutch Church are in this town. Popula- 
tion, in 1820, 6,764. 

Princeton is a pleasant village on the great road between 
New York and Phil.:delphia, 52 miles from the former and 
42 from the latter. The College of New Jersey, and the 
Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian Church are in 
this place. 

JSTewark is on the Passaic, about 9 miles west of the city 
of New York. It is celebrated for its cider, and is the seat 
of extensive manufactures of shoes and leather. It is one 
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t)f fhe mo8t beautiful towns in the United States. Popula- 
tion in 1820, 6,507. 

Elizabethtown, S miles south of Newark, is pleasantly 
situated in the' midst of a fertile country. It is within 2 
miles of Newark bay. Steam boats Regularly ply between 
this town and New York. Population, in 1820, 3,515. 

Bturlington is on the Delaware, between Trenton and 
Philadelphia. Perth Amhoy^ on Amboy bay, at the mouth 
«f the Raritan, has one of the best harbours on the conti- 
nent. 

Education, The College of JVew Jersey^ at Princeton, is 
one of the oldest and most respectable in the United States. 
The library consists of about 8,000 volumes. The philo- 
sophical apparatus is large and well selected, and there is a 
Taluable^ cabinet of mineralogy and natural history. 

A Theological Seminary was established at Princeton in 
1812, under the direction of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church. There are 3 professors, and, in 18S5. 
the number of students was 105. The term of study is 5v 
years. 

Queen^s College was established at New Brunswick, by 
the ministers of the Dutch Reformed Church, in 1770. 
For some time the institution languished for want of funds, 
and its exercises were at length suspended ; but In 1825 it 
was revived under the name of Rutger College, It has now 
a president and 4 professors^ 

The Theological Seminary of the Reformed Dutch Church 
is also at New Brunswick. It has two professors and about 
20 students. The term of education is three years. 

Canals, The route of the Delaware and Raritan Canal 
commences on the river Delaware a few miles below Tren- 
ton, and proceeds in a N. E. direction to New Brunswick on 
the Raritan. It is to be GO feet wide and 8 feet deep, and 
when completed will open the navigation for sloops from 
Philadelphia to New Yoric. 

The Morris canal is to commence on the Delaware, 
nearly opposite to Easton in Pennsylvania, and to proceed 
in an easterly direction through the county of Morris to 
Patterson on the Passaic, and thence to Newark, It will 
open a channel through which the city of New York, and 
the extensive iron manufacturing establishments of New 
Jersey may be supplied with coal. 
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FopHlatiort, In 1820 the popalntion was ^ll^blS. Th« 
northern part of the state is the roost populous. New 
Jersey is one of the old states, and many of the inhabitants 
emigrate every year to new settlements. The popQlatioR, 
of course, does not increase rapidly. 

Religion. The largest portioof of the inhabitants are 
Presbyterians. Besidea these there are Friends, Datch 
iReformed, Baptists, Episcopalians, &c. 

Face of the country. The northern part of the state is 
mountainous ; the southern is flat and sandy ; the middle Is 
agreeably diversified with hills and rallies. 

Soil and Productions, The northern part of the state haa 
generally a strong soil, and is a fine grazing country. The 
farmers there raise cattle, in great numbers, for the markets 
of New York and Philadelphia. Wheat, rye, Indian coni, 
potatoes, &c. are also raised in abundance. 

Orchards abound in all the northern half of the state ; 
the cider of New Jersey, particularly th^t of Newark, is 
in great reputation.' Pears, peaches, plums, cherries^ 
strawberries, and other fruits arrive at great perfection, and 
are furnished in large quantities for the New York and 
Philadelphia markets. 

The southern half of the state, with few exceptions, Is 
sandy and barren. It produces little else besides shrub 
oaks and yellow pines. 

Mountains, A ridge of the Alleghany mountains comes 
from Pennsylvania and crosses this state into New York. 
It embosoms such amazing quantities of iron ore, that it 
may not improperly be called the Iron mountain. 

Minerals, Iron ore abounds in this state. Among the 
mountains in the north, the mines are very numerous. In 
the single county of Morris there are no less than 7 rich 
iron mines, from which might be taken ore enough to sup- 
ply the whole United States. The southera counties also 
furuish large quantities of bog iron ore. 

Copper, l^ad, coal, plaster of Paris, and slate are found 
in different parts of the state. 

^Manufactures, The principal manufacture is iron. Fur- 
naces and forges are established in various parts of the state,- 
particularly in the county of Morris, and a very large 
quantity of iron is annually manufactured. 
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tn TrentoD, Newark^ and Elizabethtown, are many valu- 
able tanneries, where a large qaantitj of ezcelleDt leather 
ifi made. Shoes are made in great nambers at Newark. 

Commerce. Almost all the foreign goods consumed in 
this state are imported at New York and Philadelphia, and 
the produce of the state is principally carried to those 
.cities for exportation. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Situation. Pennsylvania is bounded N. by New York 4 
£. by New York and New Jersey, from which it is sepa- 
rated by Delaware river; S. by Delaware, Maryland, and 
Virginia ;'W. by Vii^inia and Ohio. On the N. W. it 
touches npon Lake Erie. 

It is very regular in its shape ; the northern and south- 
em boundaries being paralleb of latitude, and the western 
boundary, a line of longitude. 

Dimsums, Pennsylvania is divided into 51 counties, and 
about 650 townships. 

Counties, 

NorthamptoD, 

Northumberiaad, 

Perry, 

Philadelphia, 

Potter, 

Pike, 

Schoylkill, 

Somerset, 

Sosquefaanuah^ 

Tioga, 

Union, 

Venango, 

Warren, 

Washington, 

Wayne, 

Westmoreland, 

York. 

.TVbme. The name of this state is derived from Penw, the 
original proprietor, and sylva^ a Latin word, signifying wood, 
or forest. 

Rivers. The three principal rivers are, the Delaixart^ 
the Smquekannah, and the Alleghany^ all of which rise in 



Counties. 


Counties. 


Adams, 


Delaware, 


Alleghany, 


Erie, 


Armstrong, 


Fayette, 


BeaTer, 


Franklin, 


Bedford, 


Greene, 


Berks, 


Huntingdon, 


Bradford, 


Indiana, 


Backs, 


Jefferson, 


Butler, 


Lancaster, 


Cambridf 


Lebanon, . 


Centre, 


Lehigh, 


Chester, 


Luzerne, 


Clearfield, 


Lycoming, 


Colombia, 


M'Kcan, 


Crawford, 


Mercer, 


Cumberland, 


Mifflin, 


Daopbin, ' 


Montgomery, 
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New York, and pass through Pennsylvania on iheif way fo 
the south. 

The Delaware la the eastern houndary, separating Penn- 
sylvania from New Jersey, in its course it resembles the 
letter W. The Lehigh^ a branch of this river, joins it at 
fiaston ; and the SchuylkiU^ another branch, joins it near 
Philadelphia. 

The Susquehdnnah is the great river of Pennsylvania. 
It comes from New York, and making a circular sweep to 
the east, and then another to the west, passes into Mary- 
land. 

The river is composed of two branches, the Eastbranch, 
and the West branch; The East branch is the. principal 
■tream, and comes from New York; the West branch is 
wholly in Pennsylvania. They unite at Northumberland. 
The Tioga is a branch of the East branch. Its coarse is- 
almost wholly in New York. It unites with the East 
branch of the Susquehannah near the boundary between 
the two states. The Juniatta is a western branch of the 
Susquehannah, and unites with it a iew miles above Harrii- 
burg. 

In the western part of the state, the Alleghany river 
comes from New York, and the Monongahela from Virginia; 
and they meet at Pittsburg, and form the Ohio, 

Chief Towns. Philadelphia^ the largest town in Pennsyl- 
vania, is regularly laid out, between the Delaware and the 
Schuylkill, 5 miles above their confluence. It is 1 10 miles 
from the oceaVi, by the river and bay. The Delaware is 
navigable as far as this city, for ships of any size. . 

Philadelphia has a very extensive commerce. In amount 
of shipping, it is the fourth city in the Union. It imports 
foreign goods for the greatest part of Pennsylvania, for 
Delaware, and half of New Jersey ; and is contending with 
New York, New Orleans, and Baltimore for the commerce 
of the western states. In the variety and extent of its 
manufactures, Philadelphia is the first city in America. 

Among the public buildings are a hospital, a state prison, 
and 60 houses for public worship. The bridge over the 
Schuylkill, opposite to Market street, is superb. The 
water used in the city is derived from the Schuylkill. It 
is raised from the river by steam engines, and conveyed in 
pipes wherever it is wanted. 
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Peal's moseiiin, ib this city, contains the largest collection 
dF natoral curiosities in America. The literary and hamane 
societies are too nnmerous to be mentioned. Philadelphia 
is 90 miles S. W. of New York, and 137 N. £. of Washing- 
ton. Population, in 1820, 108,116. 

Lancaster^ 60 miles west of Philadelphia, is finely situ- 
ated, in the midst of a fertile and highly cultivated country. 
The inhabitants are principally of German descent. Their 
number, in 1820, was 6,633. 

Pittsburgh in the western part of the state, is very ad- 
vantageously situated, at the point where the Alleghany 
and MonoQgah'ela unite to form the Ohio. By means of 
Alleghany river, Pittsburg has a water communication with 
the western part of Ifew York, and can approach within a 
few miles of Lake Erie. By the Monongahela and a good 
turnpike road, it is connected with Baltimore. By the Ohio, 
it has an easy intercourse with the western states. It is 
also connected with Philadelphia by an excellent turnpike 
road. These circumstances have made Pittsburg the centre 
•f a great-commerce. 

All the country in the neighbourhood of the city abounds 
with coal. Hence it is admirably situated for such manu- 
facturing establishments as require the use of fuel. Many 
such establishments have accordingly, been erected here, 
and Pittsburg bids fair to become, at some future day, one 
of the largest manufacturing cities in the world. The dis- 
tance of Pittsburg from Philadelphia is about 300 miles, 
and from New Orleans, by the course of the rivers, 2,000. 
Population, in 1820, 11,629. 

Harrisburg^ the seat of government, is on the east bank 
of the Susquehannah, about 100 miles west of Philadelphia. 
It is regularly laid out, and handsomely built. An elegant 
bridge is erected across the Susquehannah, at this place. 
Population, in 1820, 2,990. 

Elaston is on the Delaware, at the mouth of the Lehigh. 
ReadingSs on the Schuylkill, 64 miles N. W. of Philadelphia. 
It is celebrated for the manufacture of hats. Wilkesharre 
is on the east branch of the Susquehannah. Norihuwher- 
landi% at the forks of the Susquehannah. Carlisle is 15 
miles W. of Harrisburg. York is on the we^^t side of the 
Susquehannah, 22 miles from Lancaster. Meadville is about 
30 miles from Lake Erie^ on French ^creek, a branch of 
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and thence distributed throogh the western conntry. In 
1815, the amount of revenue paid by this state into the 
National Treasury was greater than that of any other, ex- 
cept New York. In amount of shipping, Pennsylvania is 
the fifth state in the Union. 

History. This state was first settled by the Swedes, in 
1627. They held it till 1654, when it was conquered by 
the Dutch ; and ten years afterwards, the Dutch surrender- 
ed it to the English. 

In 1681 Charles II. granted it to William Penn, who soon 
after came over from England, with a colony of Friends, 
and laid the foundations of Philadelphia. 

DELAWARE. 

Situaiwn. Delaware is bounded N. by Pennsylvania ; E. 
by Delaware river and bay ; S. and W. by Maryland. It is 
the smallest state in the Union, except Rhode Island. 

Divinons, It is divided into 3 counties. 

CouniUi. Pop, in 1820. C&ie/ Town. 

Kent, 20,793 Dovsa. 

Newca.tle. <n,890 {^'^:t^T 

72,749 

Rivers, Delaware river and bay separate this state from 
New Jersey. Brandywine creek, which rises in Pennsylva-* 
nia, and Christiana creek which rises in Maryland, unite in 
the northern part of the state, and run into Delaware river. 
They afford an uncommon number of excellent seats for 
mills and manufactories. 

Swamp, Cypress swamp, between this state and Mary* 
land, is 12 miles long and 6 broad. 

Cape, Cape Henfopen^ one of the capes of Delaware 
bay, IS in this state. 

Chief Towns. Wilmington is in the northern part of the 
state, between Brandywine and Christiana creeks, one mile 
above their confluence. Both streams are navigable to the 
town. Wilmington is celebrated for the manufacture of 
flour. There are many mills on the Brandywine, within half 
a mile of the town. Population, about 5,000. 
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Newcastle in dd Delaware river, 5 miles S. of Wibjaing* 
too, and 33 below Philadelphia. It carries on a brisk trade 
with Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

Dover^ the seat of government, is 36 miles S. of New- 
castle, on Jones^ creek, a small stream which rans into 
Delaware bay* 

Lwistown is a few miles from Cape Honlopen. Here 
are salt works, in which salt is manufactared from sea- 
water, by the sun. 

Religion, The Presbyterians are the roost numerous 
deDomination. There are besides, Episcopalians, Metho- 
dists, Baptists, Friends, &c. 

Population, In 1820, Delaware contained 72,749 in- 
habitants. About one quarter of this number are negroes, 
and one quarter of the negroes are slaves. 

Canal, A canal called the Chesapeake and Delaware canal, 
across the Isthmus which separates the Chesapeake from 
Delaware bay, has been commenced and will probably be 
completed in the year 1827. It is to be fourteen miles 
long, 66 feet wide, and 10 feet deep, and will admit of the 
passage of sloops. 

Face of the pountry, soil, &c. The northern part of the 
state is hilly ; the rest is generally level and low. The 
soil in the.^north, and along the Delaware is generally a 
rich clay ; in the middle, there is a considerable mixture 
of sand; and in the south, sand predominates. 

Productions, Wheat is the staple production of the state. 
It grows here to very great perfection. Indian corn, rye, 
oats, &c. are also cultivated. 

Manufactures. Delaware is celebrated for its manu- 
factures. The flour mills, on Brandy wine creek, near 
Wilmington, are the finest collection in the United State^. 
Gunpowder, and cotton and woollen goods are also manu- 
factured, to a great extent, in the same neighbourhood 
In 181&, there were within 9 miles of Wilmington, 44 
flour mills, 13 cotton manufactories, 15 saw mills, 6 woollen 
manufactories, and 6 gunpowder mills, besides several 
othets. 

There are extensive salt works at Lewistown, near cape 
Henlopen. 

8 
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- MARYLAND. 

SUmtion. Maryland i» bounded N. bj Pennsylvania ; E. 
by Delaware, and the Atlantic ; S. and W. by Virginia, from 
which it id separated, principally, by the Potomac. 

Chesapeake bay runs through the state from N. to S. 
dividing it into two parts. The part east of the bay is 
called the eastern shore, and the part west of the bay the 
western shore. 

Divisions. Maryland is divided into 19 counties; 11 of 
which are on the western, and B on the eastern sfiore. 






I 



Counties, 


Chief Towns, 


'St. Mary '.8, 


Leonardstown. 


Charles, 


Port Tobacco. 


Calvert, 


St. Leonards. 


Prince George, 


Marlborough. 


Montgomery, 


Unity, 


Ann Arundel, 


Annapolis. 


Baltimore, 


Baltimore. 


Hartford, 


Bellair. 


Frederic, 


Fredericktown 


Washington, 


Hagerstawn. 


Alleghany, 


Cumberland^ 


fCecil, 


Elkton. 


Kent, 


Chestertown, 


Queen Ann, 


Cenlreville. 


Talbot, 


Easton. 


Dorchester, 


Cambridge. 


Somerset, 


Princess Ann. 


Caroline, 


Denton, 


^ Worcester, 


SnpwhilJ. 



Bays. Chesapeake bay lies principally within the bomi- 
daries of Maryland. There are many small bays which 
are merely branches of Chesapeake bay. Several of the 
principal rivers are very broad near their mouths, and may 
be regarded, for some distance, as bays. 

Rivers, The Potomac rises in the Alleghany mountains, 
and discharges itself into Chesapeake bay. During its 
whole course, it is the boundary between Maryland and 
Virginia. It is navigable for large vessels, 300 miles, to 
the city of Washington. Above this city, there are several 
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falls, arotrnd which however, canals have heen made, so 
that the river is now navigable, for boats, to Cumberland, 
nearly 200 miles beyond Washington. 

Trie Susquehannah comes from Pennsylvania, and rans 
into Chesapeake bay at its head. 

Tiie rivers which enter Chesapeake bay from the west- 
ern shore are, the Paiapseo^ on which Baltin^ore stands ; 
the Severn^ on which Annapolis stands ; and the Fatuxeni^ 
between the Severn and the Potomac. 

The rivers on the eastern shore are, Elk river, on which 
Elk ion and Frenchtown stand; Chester river, on which is 
Chestcrtown ; and the Choptank^ Naniicoke^ Wicomico^ and 
Pocomoke^ all of which rise in Delaware. 

Chief Towns. Baltimore^ the largest town in Maryland^ 
and in population the third in the United States, is built 
around a harbour, at the head of Patapsco bay, which sets 
up 1 8 miles northwest from Chesapeake bay. The strait 
^hich connects the harbour with Patapsco bay is very nar- 
row, scarcely a pistol-shot across, and is well defended by 
iV.rt M'Henry. 

Xiie growth of this city has been remarkably rapid. In 
1770 there were only ^0 inhabitants ; in 1820 there were 
62,738. 

Baltimore is well situated for commerce. It is connect- 
ed hy good turnpikes with various parts of Pennsylvania^ 
and with the navigable waters which run into the Ohio. It 
possesses the trade of Maryland, and of some parts of Penn- 
sylvania, and the western states. It is the third city in the 
Union in amonnt of shipping. The numher of tons in 1816 
was 101,960. 

Among the public buildings are a penitentiary ; a hospital ; 
a theatre ; and the exchange, an immense edifice, recently 
erected. The Washington monument is a superb structure 
of stone, IGS feet high ; on the summit is the statue of 
Washington. Another monument of stone has been erect- 
ed, called th.e battle monument, to commemorate the defeat 
of the British, in their attack upon this city on the 13th of 
September, 1814. 

Annapolis^ the seat of government, is on the Severn, 2 
miles from its mouth. It is 30 miles south of Baltimorfe, 
and 40 east of Washington. It contains a "handsome state- 
house, and 2,260 inhabitants. 
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Frederickiawn is n floarishing inland (own, 45 miles W. o£ 
Baltimore, and 43 N. of Washington. It is situated in the 
midst of a fertile country, and has considerable trade. 
Population, in 1820, 3,640. 

Hagerstovn, or Elizahelhtown^ is near the Potomac, in a 
beautiful valley, 26 miles N. W. of Fredericktown, 

Cumberland is on the Potomac, Wjest of Hagerstown, near 
the northwest corner of the state. Elkion is on Elk riyer, 
near the northeast corner of the state. Snowhill^ on the 
Pocomoke, near the southeast corner, owns a considerable 
amount of shipping. 

Edueatiofii The University of Maryland^ in the city of 
Baltimore, is intended to embrace the departments .of medi- 
cine, the languages, arts, law, and divinity. The medical 
department is already in operation, and is very respectable 
and flourishing. 

St. Mary^s ipollege, also in Baltimore, has a good library^ 
a philosophical and chemical apparatus,, and 8 professors^ 
Baltimore coTTege is also a flourishing institution. 

Roads and Canals. There is a good turnpike road from 
Baltimore, through Cumberland on the Potomac, to Brown- 
vllie on the Monongahela in Pennsylvania. This is one of 
the shortest and best communications between the tide- 
water of the Atlantic, ami the jiavigabJe western waters.. 

There are several canals arounxl the falls and rapids ia 
the Potomac, so that this river is now navigsible for boatft^ 
as high up as Cumberland. 

Population. In 1 iB20, Maryland contained 407,350 inhabi- 
tants. More than one third of this number are negroes, 
and more than three quarters of the negroes ^are slaves. 
The slaves are most numerous in the southern half of the 
state. In the counties bordering on Pennsylvania, there are 
cigiht white men where there is one slave. 

Religion, The Roman Catholics were the first settlers of 
Maryland, and are the most numerous denomination. The 
other denominations are. Episcopalians, Baptists, Presbyte* 
rians. Friends, &c. 

Face of the counlry. On the eastern shore, the land is 
level and low, and in many places, covered with stagnant 
water. On the western shore, the land near the bay is 
level, but as you proceed into the interior, it becomes 
uneven and hilly, and in the western part of the state is 
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moQQtainoas. The Alleghany moaDtaiDS and the Blae 
Ridge cross the western part of the state, on their way 
from Virginia to Pennsylvania. 

Soil and Productions, The soil is generally good. * Wheat 
and tobacco are the principal prodnctions. Some cotton is 
raised, bat it is of an inferior qaality. The other produc- 
tions are Indian corn, hemp and flax. Peaclies, apples, and 
otlier froit are in great plenty. The forests abound with 
nuts, on which vast numbers of swine are fed. These swine 
run wild in the woods. 

Minerals. Iron ore abounds in various parts of the state. 
Coal is found in the vicinity of Baltimore. 

Manufactures. Furnaces have been erected in various 
places toT the manufacture of iron, and iron ware. Glass, 
paper, and whiskey are also made in considerable quanti- 
ties ; but the principal manufacture is flour. 

Commerce. Floar and tobacco are the principal exports. 
Baltimore is the centre of commerce. Maryland is the 
third state in the Union, in amount of shipping. 

History, This territory was considered as a part of 
Virginia, till 1632, when it was granted to Cecilius Calvert, 
lord of Baltimore in Ireland. The first settlement was 
made by a colony of Roman Catholics. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 



Situation. This district is a tract of country, 10 miles 
square, lying on both sides of the Potomac, between 30 and 
40 miles S. W. of Baltimore. It was ceded to the United 
States by the states of Maryland and Virginia in 1790, and 
in 1800 became the seat of the General Government. The 
district is under the immediate government of Congress. 

Dtvisiont. The district is divided into 2 counties. 

Counties. Pof, in 1820. Chief Toums. Pop. in 1820. 

Washington 23,336 J Georgetown, 7,360 




Alexandria, 9,703 Alexandria. 8,218 



Of the whole population, m 1820, 6,377 were slaves. 
8* 
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Chief Towns. Washihgton, the principal town in the 
District, and the seat of government of the United States, 
is on the Maryland side of the Potomac, on a point of land 
formed by the junction of the Eastern branch. It is on the 
main post road of the United States, about equally distant 
from the northern and southern extremities of the Union. 

The city is laid out on a regqlar plan, com twining conveni- 
ence, elegance, and a free circulation of air. It is divided 
into squares by spacious streets, ninnio^ N. and S. intersect- 
ed by others at right angles. The streets, as laid out, etf 
tend for 2 or 3 miles along both the rivers. When they 
shall be occupied with fine buildings, Washington vrill be 
<Mie of the handsomest, and most commodious cities in the 
world. At present, the houses, though elegant, are few, 
and scattered. 

Among the public buildings are, 1. The Capital^ situated 
on an eminence, commanding a fine prospect. It is built of 
wliite free stone, has two wings, and when completed, will 
be a magnificent edifice. 2. The President'^s House^ an 
elegant edifice of stone, 2 stories high. 5. Four spacious 
brick buildings, near the President's house, containing 
offices for the Heads of Department. 4. The General 
Post Office. 6. The Navy Yard. 

Georgetown is on the Maryland side of the Potomac, 3 
miles W. of Washington. It is pleasantly situated, and is a 
place of considerable trade. 

Alexandria is a commercial town, 6 miles S. of Washing- 
ton, on the Virginia side of the Potomac. 

Education, There is a Roman Catholic College at 
Georgetown. It has about 150 students, a library of 7,000 
Tolumes, and a valuable philosophical apparatus. Colum- 
bian College, in the city of Washington, was established in 
iS21, and is a very flourisliing institution. 
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Situation. The Southern Statei are those which lie 
south of the Potomac, and which bordei either on tfcll 
Atlantic Ocean, or the Gulf of Uewna 
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Names, Th«y are 7 in number, viz. Virgitiia, North 
Carolina^ South Carolina, Georgia, Aiffbama, Missimppi, 
and f^buisiana. The first four ar^ on the Atlantic ; the last 
three, on the Gulf of Mexico'. 

Fact of the country. The tract of country alpng the sea- 
coast of this whole section, is a low sandy plain, elevated 
hot litde ah^ve the level of the ocean. The width of this 
tract in some places is 1 30 miles. Back of this, the country 
rises into hills, and at last into mountains. The flat country^ 
OD the coast is commonly called the Law country ; and the 
back country, the Upper country. 

SoiL* The low country i5 chiefly a sandy pine-harrei^. 
The principal exception is the hanks of the rivers, which 
ill many instances are fertile. The upper country has 
generally s^ good soil. 

Productions. In the northern part of this sectiOB wheat 
and tobacco are the principal productions f in the southern 
part, rice, cotton and sugar. 

Climate, The winter is mild and pleasant ; but the sutts 
mer, in the low country, is hot and unhealthy, and frequently 
proves fatal, to strangets. The months of July, August 
aud Septembeiv are called,<iD the low country, the sicldy 
season. 

Slaves. Almost all the slaves in the United States are 
in this section. They are most iSumerous in the low country, 
-where the climate is so hot that white men frequently can-* 
not labour with Safety. 
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Situation* Virginia is hounde^^en the N» by Peimsylva. 
sia; on the N. £. by Maryland, from whieh it is separated 
by Fotomac river ; on the E« by Chesapeake bay ; on the 
S. by North Carolina, from which it is separated by the 
parallel of SS*' 30' N. latitude ; ODf the W. by Kentucky ; 
and on the N. W. by Ohio, from which it is separated by 
the river Ohio. 

Virginia is the largest state in the Union. It is as large 
as the six New England States, taken together. 

JHvmons. Virginia is divided inte 102 ^^unliesw' 
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Counties, 
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Counties. 


Counties, 


Accomack, 


Halifax, 


Nottoway, 


Albemarle, 


Hampshire, 


Nelson, 


Amelia, 


HanoTer, 


Ohio, 


Amherst, 


Hardy, 


Orange, 


Aogasta, 


Harrison, 


Patrick, 


Bath, 


Henrico, 


Pendleton. 


Bedford, 


Henry, 


Pittsylvania, 
Powhatan, 


Berkley, 


Isle of Wight, 


Botetourte, 


James city. 


Preston, 


Brooke, 


Jefferson, 


Prince Edward; 


Brunswick, 


Kenawha, 


Princess Anne, 


Buckinehami 


King and Queen, 


Prince William, 


Cabell, 


King George, 


Prince Geofge, 


Campbell, 
Caroline, 


King William, 


Randolph, 


Lancaster, 


Richmond county,- 


Charles city, 


Lee, 


Rockbridge, 


Charlotte, 
Chesterfield, 


Lftwis, 
Loudon, 


Rockiugham, 
Russel, 


Comberland, 


Louisa, 


Scott, 


Culpeper, 


Lunenburg, 


Shenandoah, 


DinwiddJe, 


Madison, 


Southampton, 


Elizabeth city, 


Matthews, 


Spotsylvania, 


Essex, 


Mecklenburgh, 


Stafford, 


Fauquier, 


Middlesex, 


Surry, 


Fairfax, 


Monongalia, 


Sussex, 


Fluvanna, 


Monroe, 


Tazwell, 


Frederick, 


Montgomery, 


Tyler, 


Franklin, 


Mason, 


Warwick, 


Gloucester, 


Nansemond, 


Washington, 


Goochland, 


New Kent, 


Westmoreland, 


Grayson. 


Nicholas, ' 


Wood, 


Greenbrier, 


Norfolk county. 


Wythe, 


Greenrille, 


Northampton, 


YxTrk. 


Giles, 


Northumberland, 





Mountains. The Allegbaoy mountains pass through the 
western part of the state, from S..W. to N. E, They con- 
sist of several ranges. The main range passes between 
the sources of James and Kenawha rivers. The Blue 
Ridge is east of the main range, and parallel with it. The 
peaks of Otter, in the Blue Ridge, are 4,000 feet high, and 
are the highest land is the state. 

Natural Division, The Blue Ridge passes from S. W. 
to N. E. through the centre of the state, dividing it into 
two parts, nearly equal. 

Face of the country. The country west of the Blue Ridge 
is high and mountainous. On the east of the ridge, it is at 
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first hilij, bat soon spreads oat into a low, flat coantiy 
whith extends to the seacoast 

Rivers, The Potomac, on the N. E. is the boandary be- 
tween Virginia and Maryland. The Ohio^ on the N. W. 
separates Vii^inia from the state of Ohio. The Big Sandy^ 
•n the W. is the boundary between Virginia and Kentucky. 
The principal rivers which run into Chesapeake bay, 
be^es the Potomac, are the Rappal^nnock, Yorkj and 
Jarnes rivers. The Rappahannock and York both rise on 
tbe east of- the Blue Ridge, and pursue a southeasterly 
course to the Chesapeake. The James rites on the west 
side of the J^ue Ridge, ^nd breaking through the mouo* 
tains, pursues a course south of east, and empties itself into 
the southern extremity of Chesapeake bay. 

The principal rivers in the western part of the state arei 
the Big Sandy, the Great Kenawba and the Litlle Kenawha^ 
all of which are branches of the Ohio. 

The Shenandoah, is a branch of the Potomac It joins it 
mi Harper^s ferry, '66 miles northwest of the city of Wash- 
itaglon. The Jkjppomatc^ is the principal southern branch of 
James rivejr. 

Svamp. The Dismal Swamp is south of Norfolk, neap 
the southeast corner of the state. It is SO miles long, and 
10 broad, and extends into North Carolina. 

Chief Towns. Richmond, the seat of government, is 
beautifully situated, on the north side of James river, 150 
miles from its mouth, just below the falls. It is well situ- 
ated for commerce^ being on a great river, at the head of 
tide water, and- having an extensive back country, abound- 
iag^ with tobacco, wheat, hemp and coal. A canal around 
the falls has been opened, which makes the river navigable 
foT boats 220 miles above the city. 

The growth of Richmond has been very rapid. In 1800, 
the population was 6,739; iu 1810, it was 9,735; and in 
1820, 12,067. 

Among the public buildings are the capitol, or state* 
bouse, a penitentiary, an armory, and an elegant Episcopal 
church, called the Monumental Church. This church was 
erected on the ruins of a Theatre, wfiich, in December, 
1811, was consumed by fire daring an exhibition, and the 
governor of the state, with 70 respectable citizens, perish* 
ed in the iames. 
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Norfolk^ near (be aotithe«8t corner of the state, is on the 
east bank of Elizabeth river, a few miles from its entrance 
into Hampton Road. The harbour is safe, commodioos, 
and large enough to contain 300 ships. Norfolk has more 
foreign commerce than any other town in the state. Popa- 
latioo, in 1820, 8,478. 

Petersburg^ 25 miles S. of Richmond, is on the Appoma- 
tox, below the fall%12 miles from its mouth, at the hVad 
of navigation for large vessels, it carries on a large com- 
merce in tobacco and flour, and is the emporium of a con- 
siderable district in North Carolina, as well as of the south*' 
em part of Virginia. Its population in 1820»was 6,690. 

Fredericksburg is on the Rappahannock, below the falls, 
1 10 miles from its mouth, at the head of navigation. Large 
quantities of corn, flour, and tobacco are brought from the 
surrounding country, and exported from this town. Popula- 
tion, between 3 and 4,000. 

Lynchburg is 120 miles W. of Richmond, on James river, 
20 miles below the great falls, where *the river breaks 
through the Blue Ridge. From its situation, at the head 
of navigation, it has become the centre of commerce for 
the neighbouring districts, and a lai^e extent of country 
west of the mountains. Tobacco, flour, hemp, &c. are 
brought here, in large quantities, and conveyed down the 
river iti boats to Richmond. The population in 1818 was 
estimated at 5,500. 

Yorktamn^ or York^ on the south side of York river, 14 
miles from its mouth, has the best harbpur in Virginia. It 
is famous as the place where lord Comwallis and his army 
were captured, on the 19th of October, 1781, by the united 
forces of France and America. 

Mount Vernon^ the celebrated seat of General Washing- 
ton, is pleasantly situated on the Potomac^ 9 miles below 
Alexandria. Monticello^ the seat of the Hon. Thomas Jef- 
ferson, is about 80 miles N. W. of Richmond, on a branch 
of James river. 

Williamsburg is 12 miles W. of Yorktovin. Gosport is on 
Elizabeth river, a mile and a half south of Norfolk. It* 
contains an United States' Navy Yard. Jamestown is on aa 
island in James river, 32 miles from its mouth. It was 
formerly a place of importance, but is now in ruins. Lex* 
ington^ the capital of Rockbridge county, is west of the 
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Blue Ritige, 38 miles N, W. of Lynchburg. CkarlottesviUe^ 
the capital of Albemarle county, is 84 miles N. W. of 
Richmond, on a branch of Jameli river. Staunton is in the 
centre of the state, 40 miles N. W. of CharlottesTille. 

Education, This state has a literary fand^ the interest 
of which is appropriated to the support of schools and 
colleges. ' The amount of the fund is more than one million 
dollars, and the interest about ^60,000 ^er annum. Of 
this sum $45,000 have been appropriated by the legisla- 
ture, to the support of common schools, and $15,000 to the 
support of the University of Virginia. 

The University of Virginia was incorporated in 1819, 
and established at Charlottesville, in Albemarle county. 
Besides the University, there are three colleges in this 
state ; William and Mary^ at Williamsburg ; Washington 
college at Lexington; and Hampden Sidney^ in Prince 
Edward county, 85 miles S. W. of Richmond. 

Canals. In the southeastern part of the state there is a 
canal, connecting Chesapeake bay with Albemarle Sound 
In North Carolina. It passes through Dismal Swamp. 
Canals have been made round the falls and rapids of the 
Potomac, which have made it navigable to "Cumberland* 
nearly 200 miles above VV^ashington. There are canals 
around the falls, at the mouth of the Shenandoah, which 
make that river navigable for 200 miles. There is a canal 
around the falls in the Appomatox, which has opened the 
navigation on that river, for 80 miles above Petersburg. 

Population. In 1820, Virginia contained 1,065,366 in- 
liabitaQts, of whom 459,755 were negroes. About three 
fourths of the population live east of the Blue Ridge. In 
this part of the state the slaves are very numerous ; but 
west of the Blue Ridge, there are seven white men where 
there is one slave. 

History. Vii^inia was settled earlier than any other of 
the United States. The first permanent settlement was 
made by an English colony, at Jamestown, in 1607. 

In 1732, Washington was bom. 

Virginia was highly distinguished for the resistance she 
made, when a colony, to thei encroachments of the mother 
country. The revolutionary war terminated at York town 
in this state, by the surrender of the British army under 
Lord Cornwallis, to the united forces of France and America. 
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Religion. Virginia was first settled by Episcopalians, 
and for a long time, they irere the prevaleot denomination. 
They are still numerous among the old settlements in the 
eastern part of the state. 

The most numerous denominations at present are, Bap- 
tists, Methodists, and Presbyterians. The Presbyterians 
are principally west of the Blue Ridge. 

ManMTs and Customs. On the east of the Blue Ridge^ 
the inhabitants are principally planters. In this part of the 
state each man commonly lives on his own plantation, in aa 
independent style, surrounded by his slaves. On the west 
of the ridge there are few slaves. Labour is there per«^ 
formed by the whites, as in the northern states. 

Mineral Springs. The Hot spring is in Bath county, about 
50 miles S. W. of Staunton. — The waters, at some seasons, 
are hot enough to boil an egs*. Berkley springs, near the 
Potomac, 110 miles N. W. of Washington, are much resort- 
ed to by the gay and fashionable, as well as by invalids. 
There are sulphur springs in Greenbrier county, Montgom- 
ery county, and some other places. 

Natural Curiosities. The Natural bridge over Cedar 
creek, in Rockbridge county, 12 miles S. W. of Lexington, 
is one of the mo^t wonderful curiosities in the world. The 
river at this place, runs through a gap or chasm in a hill. 
The chasm is 90 feet wide at the top and 250 feet deep, 
and the sides are almost perpendicular. The* bridge is 
formed by a huge rock, thrown completely across this 
chasm at the lop. The rock which forms the bridge, is 60 
feet broad in the middle, and is covered with earth and 
trees. It forms a sublime spectacle, when you look up at 
it from the margin of the river. 

Blowing cave is in one of the ridges of the Alleghany 
mouotaitis. It is a hole, about 100 feet in diameter, in the 
side of a hill, from which a current of air continually issues, 
strong enough to prostrate weeds at the distance of 60 feet. 

Madison's cave is near the centre of the state, a few 
milea N. E. of Staunton. It is in the side of a hill, and 
eitends into the earth about 300 feet. There is another 
cave in the northern part of the state, on the top of a 
mountain. You at first go down 30 or 40 feet as into a 
well, and then proceed horizontally about 400 feet. The 
passage is from 20 to 50 feet wide, and 4 or 5 feet high. 
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The passage of the Potomac through the Bine Ridge, 
at Harper's ferry, is celebrated as a beautiful <aad sublime 
spectacle. 

Soil, As respects soil, Virginia may be divided into 4 
sections. 

1. The low country, in the eastern part of the state, 
is sandy and barren, except on the banks of the rivers. 
2. Between the low country and the Blue Ridge, the land 
is alternately barren and fertile. 3. The country between 
the Blue Kidge and the main range of the Alleghany 
mountains is a fertile valley. 4. West of this, the land is 
wild and brolL^n, m some parts fertile, but generally barren. 

Productions, The staple productions of Virginia are 
wheat and tobacco. Indian corn, rye, hemp, flax, &c. are 
extensively cultivated. 

Minerals, Goal, of an excellent quality, is found in 
abundance, on the banks of James river, near Richmond. 
Iron, coal, lead and salt abound west of the Blue Ridge. 

Manufactured. Guns, swords, and pistols are made at the 
armory in Richmond, and iron works are established in 
Tarious parts of the state. 

Commerce. Tobacco and flour are the principal exports. 
Virginia owns very little shipping. The produce of her 
plantations is exported, to a considerable extent, in vessels 
l^elonging to the merchants of the northern states. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 



Situation. North Carolina is bounded N. by Virginia 5 E. 
by the Atlantic ; S. by South Carolina ; and W. by Tennes- 
see. 

Divisums. The state is divided into 62 counties. 
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Cauniies* 

JohDion, t 

Jones, 

Lenoir, 

Lincoln, 

Martin, 

Mecklenbnrg, 

Montgomery, 

Moore, 

Nasb, 

New Hanorer, 

Northampton, 
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Richmond, 
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Ratherford, 

Sampson, 

Stokes, 

Surry, 

Tyrrel, 

Wake, 

Warren, 

Washington, 

Wayne, 

Wilks. 



Capes. The three principal capes are Cape Hattems, 
Cape Lookout ami Cape Fear. All of them are dangerous 
to ifiariners, particularly Cape Hatteras, where namerous 
vessels have been shipwrecked. 

lilands. The whole coast is lined with long narrow 
islands, which greatly impede navigation. Between the 
islands are inlets. 

Inlets. The principal inlets are Currituck^ Roanoke^ and 
Ocracoke; the last is the only one through which vessels 



Sounds. The principal sounds are .Blbemarle and Pamlico. 

Swamps. • Great Dismal Swamp is between Albemarle 
sound and Chesapeake bay. It is 30 miles long and la 
Broad, and lies partly in this state, and partly in Virginia. 
Little Dismal^ or Alligator swamp i^ between Albemarle and 
Pamlico sounds. 

Rivers. The Chowan rises in Virginia, and empties itself 
into ' Albemarle sound. The Roanoke is formed by the 
union of the Dan and Staunton, both of which rise in Vir- 
ginia. It runs also into Albemarle sound. 

Pamlico and JVeuse rivers discharge themselves into 
Pamlico sound. Cape Fear river discharges itself into the 
ocean near Cape Fear. All these rivers have bars at their 
mouths, which obstruct the navigation for large vessels. 

The Yadkin rises in the western part of the state, and 
passes into South Carolina, where it assumes the name of 
the Pedee. The Catawba rises also in the west,,an(] passes 
into South Corolina, where it assumes the name of the 
Wateree, which is the eastern branch of the Santee. 

Face of the country. The low country in North Carolina 
extends about 80 miles from the sea. Beyond this, as yoo 
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proceed into the ioterior, it is first hilly, and afterwards 
mountainous. The Alleghany mountains cross the JBtate 
near the western boundary. 

Chief Town$. Raleigh, the seat of government^ is pleas* 
antly situated, near the centre of the state, and contains a 
state house, and 2,674 inhabitants. 

Kewbem^ on the Neuse, is the largest town in the state. 
It has considerable commerce, and contained in 1820, 3,633 
inhabitants. The river is navigable to this place for sea 
vessels. 

FayeitevUU^ on Cape Fear river, near the head of naviga- 
tion, is a flourishing town, and well situated for commerce. 
Large quantities of tobacco, cotton, flour, &c. are brought 
here from the bttck country, and carried down to Wilming* 
ton in boats. Population, in 1820, 3,532. 

Wilmington^ on Cape Fear river, 35 miles from the sea, 
exports more produce than any other town in the state. 
Population, in 1820, 2,633. 

Edenton is on Albemarle Sound, near the mouth of 
Chowan river. Hillsborough is 30 miles N. W. of Raleigh. 
Plymouth is near the mouth of the jloanoke. Salisbury is 
5 miles W. of Yadkin river, and more than 100 W. of 
Raleigh. Salem is 34 miles N. E. of Salisbury. 

Harbours. There are no good harbours in this state; 
their mouths are all obstructed by sand bars. The best are 
Wilmington^ Newbem, and Edenton. 

Education. The University of North Carolina is a 
flourishing institution at Chapel Hill, 28 miles W. of Raleigh. 
There is an academy for females at Salem, under the direc- 
tion of the Moravians, which is in high repute. 

Canals. I'here is a canal connecting the waters of Albe- 
marle Sound with Chesapeake bay in Virginia. Canals 
have also been made around the falls in Cape Fear river. ' 

Mineral Springs. Mineral springs abound in the moun- 
tainous country, in the western part of the state. They 
are efficacious in the cure of many diseases. 

Curiosities. Ararat, or Pilot mountain, near Salem, is a 
curiosity. It rises gradually, like a pyramid, to the height 
of several thousand feet, and then shoots up suddenly like 
a steeple, to the height of 300 feet, and terminates in a 
flat surface, from which there is a nobte view of the Sur- 
rounding country, for an immense distance. The diameter 

244538 
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of the steeple part of the mountain, at the bottom, ia not 
more than 100 or 200 feet. 

This mountain can be seen at the distance of 60 or 70 
miles, overlooking the country below. It was called Pilot 
mountain bj the Indians, because it serred them for a bea- 
con, by which they conducted their routes in the old Indian 
wars. 

Population. In 18S0, North Carolina contained 638,829 
inhabitants ; about one third of whom were slaves. The 
slaves are principally confined to the low country. In the 
western or mountainous part of the state, the slaves are 
not more than one seventh part of the population. 

Religion* The Methodists and Baptists are much the 
most numerous denominations, especially in the low country. 
The western part of the state was settled by Presbyterians 
from Pennsylvania. 

Sail As in Virginia, the soil of the low country, except 
on the banks of the rivers, is sandy and poor; and that 
of the hilly and mountainous ^tiicts is various, but gener- 
ally fertile. 

Produetunu. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, and hemp, are 
cultivated in the hilly country; and rice of a fine quality 
is raised in the swamps. Tobacco and Indian corn are 
extensively cultivated. 

All the low country is covered with forests of pitch pine. 
This valuable tree yields pitch, tar, tuipentine, boards, and 
Tarious kinds of lumber,* which together constitutes about 
half the exports of the stale. 

Commerce. Much of the produce of North Carolina is 
exported from the neighbouring states. That of the 
northern part goes to Lynchburg, Petersburg and Norfolk 
in Virginia, and that of the western part to Charleston, 
South Carolina. 
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Situation, South Carolina is bounded N. and N. E. by 
North Carolina ; S. E. by the Atlantic ; and S. W. by Geor- 
gia, from which it is separated by Savannah river. 

JHviHons. The state is divided into 28 districts,. 
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JDulricU. 


DiiiricU. 


DUtficts. 


AbbeYiUe, 


. Georgetown, 


Orangeburgb, 
Pendleton, 


Barn welly 


Greenville, 


Beaufort, 


Horry, 


Richland, 


Charleston, 


Kershaw, 


Spartanburgb, 


Chester, 


Lancaster, 


Sumpter, 


Chesterdeld, 


Laurens, 


Union, 


CoUectioa, 


Lexington, 


Williamsburgb, 


Daplibgton, 


Marion, 


York. 


Edgefield, 


Marlborough, 




Fairfield, 


Newberry, 





Face of the country. The country is divided into Lower 
and Upper,^as in North Carolioa and Virginia. The 
Ridge which divides them is about 140 miles from the sea. 
The lower country is between the Ridge and the seacoast. 
it is principally an immense sandy plain, destitute of stones. 
The upper country lies beyond .the Ridge, and is at first 
hilly) and afterwards mountainous. 

Mountains. The Alleghany mountains cross the north- 
western corner of the state. The highest summit is Table 
mountain, which is estimated at 4,000 feet 

Rivers. The Savannah^ on the west, separates Sduth 
Carolina from Georgia. It rises in the Alleghany moun- 
•tains, and its course is S. £. to the ocean. 

The Pedee^in the eastern part of the state, dischai^es 
itself into Georgetown bay. It rises in North Carolina, 
where it is called the Yadkin. It is navigable for boats, 
nearly to the boundary between the two states. 
' The' Santee is the great river of South Carolina. It 
discharges itself into the ocean a few miles from the mouth 
of the Pedee. it is composed of two branches, the Con- 
garee, and the Wateree. The Wateree rises in. North Caro- 
lina, where it is called the Catawba. 

Cooper and Ashley rivers discharge themselves into 
Charleston harbour. Edisto river empties itself into the 
ocean at Edisto island, 20 miles S. W. of Charleston. 

Chief Tonom., Charleston^ the largest town in ^he state, 
is situated on a tongue of land, formed by the confluence 
of the rivers Cooper and Adhley, 7 miles from the ocean. 
The harbour Is barred by a sand bmik across the mouth, 
which, however, at all times admits vessels drawing less 
than 12 feet water. Charleston is a place of much wealth 
and commerce. It imports most of the foreign goods con* 
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eumed in Sooth Carolina, a considerable part of North 
Carolina, and a part of Georgia. In 1816 it was the fifth 
town in the United States^ in amooiit of shipping. In 1820 
the number of inhabitants was 24,780, of whom 14,124 
were blacks. 

The climate of this city is more healthy than that of the 
low coantry generally. Hence, during the sickly season, 
it is the resort of the planters froq;i other parts of the state, 
and from the West Indies. There is much refined society 
here, and the inhabitants have long been celebrated for 
their hospitality. 

Columbia, the seat of government, is on the Congaree. 
It is regularly laid out, on an elevated plain, and has had a 
rapid growth. 

Georgetown is on Georgetown bay, near the month of the 
Fedee. Beaufort is on an island, 72 miles S. W. of Charles- 
tod. Camden is at the head of navigation, on the Wateree, 
35 miles N. £. of Columbia. It is well situated for trade. 
Orangeburg is 40 miles S. of Columbia, on a branch of the 
Edisto. Jacksonborough is on the Edisto, 33 miles W. of 
Charleston. Mbeville is 1 20 miles W. of Colnmbia. Winns^ 
borough is 30 miles N. of Colombia. 

Canal Thpre is a canal, 22 miles long, connecting Santee 
and Cooper rivers, by which the produce of a large section 
of this state, and of a part of North Carolina is brought to 
the city of Charleston. 

Education. South CaroUna College, at Columbia, is liber« 
ally patronized by the state* It has a very valuable chemi- 
cal and philosophical apparatus, and a large library. There 
are 4 professors, and more than 100 students. 

Colleges have been established in Abbeville district, in 
Beaufort, and in Winnsboroug|i, but they have not taken a 
higher rank than academies. 

The state has appropriated ^he sum of |^,000 annually 
for the support of free schools, which are established in 
every part of the state. There are societies also, with 
large funds, for the education of poor children. 

Religion, The Methodists and Baptists are the most 
numerous denominations. Next to them arethe Presbyte- 
rians and Episcopalians. 

Po^Uuion. South Carolina contained in 1820, 602,741 
inhabitants, of whom more than one half were blacks. 
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The blacks are priDcipally confiaed to the flat country near 
the coast. 

Manners and customs. The mountainoas districts are 
iohabited by farmers, who have few slaves^ but depend 
upon their own exertions for support, as in the northern 
states. The low country is inhabited by planters, who are 
supported by the labour of their slaves. The planters 
have large incomes, live at their ease, and possess much of 
the independent character of English country gentlenteik 
Hunting is one of their favourite amusements. 

Climate. The climate of the upper country is healthyi 
at all seasons of the year. In the low country, the sum- 
mer months are sickly, particularly August and September, 
and the climate, at this season, frequently proves fatal to 
strangers. 

Productions. Cotton and rice are the staples of South 
Carolina. The climate and soil are well adapted to tobacco, 
indigo, grain, &c. and these were formerly cultivated to a 
great extent; but since the invention, by Mr. Whitney, of 
the machine toscleanse upland cotton from its seeds, the 
cultivation of cotton has become so profitable, that almost 
every thing else is neglected. 

Manufactures. Very little attention is paid to manu- 
factures in this state. Agriculture is so much more profita- 
ble, that the inhabitants will probabfy continue, for many 
years, to look to foreign countries for most of their manu- 
Aictures. 

Commerce. Cotton is the capital article of export. Rice 
IB now of second consequence. The other articles are 
lomber, pitch, tar, turpentine, &c. The state owns very 
little shipping. A large part of the produce of South 
Carolina is exported in ships, belonging to merchants 
iA the northern states, and manned by New England sea* 
mes. 

Islands. The seacoast is bordered with a fine chain of 
islands, between which and the shore there is a very con-* 
Teoieot navigation. Sullivan's island, James island, and 
John's island border on Charleston harbour. Edisto ijuland 
and Hunting islands tie S. W. of Charleston. 
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GEORQIA. 

Situation. Georgia is bounded N. by Tennessee ; N. E. 
by South Carolina, from which it is separated by Savan- 
nah river; E. by the Atlantic ; S. by Florida; and W. by 
Alabama. 

Divisions. The eastern part of this state is settled by 
the whites, and is divided into counties ; the western part 
is in the possession of the Indians. The part occupied by 
the whites is divided into 57 counties. 
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Face of the country. .The face of the country very much 
resembles that of the Carolinas. The coast is lined with 
islands. The low country is a flat, sandy pine barren, ex* 
tending about 80 or 90 miles from. the coast. Beyond this, 
the country becomes hilly, and in the northwest comer of 
the' state, rises into mountains. 

Islands. The principal islands on the coast are Tybet^ St* 
€atharine\ Sapelo^ St. Simon'^Sj Cumberland^ and Amelia. 

Swamps. Okefonoco swamp is partly in this state, and 
partly in Florida. It is 180 miles in circumference, and is 
fall of alligators, snakes, frogs, and swarms of moschetoes. 
It is uninhabitable by any human being. Cypress swamp is 
near the sources of Satilla river. 

Rivers. Savannah nver separates Georgia from South 
Carolina on the northeast. The Tennessee just touches the 
state on the northwest. The Ckatahoochee separates it from 
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Atebama on the southwest; and the 5^ Mary\ from Florida 
on the south. 

The Savannah- rines in the Alleghany mountains, and 
runs in a southeasterly direction to the ocean* It is naviga- 
ble for large vessels 18 miles, to Savannah, and for smaller 
vessels to the'falls at Augusta, 340 miles further. Above 
the f^lls boats can go 60 miles without obstruction. 
. The Ogeechee empties itself into the ocean 15 miles S. 
W. of Savannah. 

The Alatatnaha is a great river. It has two branches, the 
Oconee from the east, and the Oakmulgee from the west. It 
is navigable for vessels of 30 tons as far as Milledgeville, 
on the Qconee branch, 300 miles from the ocean. 

Satilla river discharges itself into the Atlantic opposite 
the northern extremity of Cumberland island. It rises near 
Cypress swamp, in the country of the Creek Indians. The 
;S^/. Mary^s is a remarkably deep river. It rises in Okefo- 
neco swamp, and discharges itself into the Atlantic between 
Cumberland and Amelia islands. It is navigable to its 
source, 150 mtle§. 

Flint river joins the Chatahooch^e in the southwest 
corner of the state, and the united stream take^ the name 
of Appalachicola. 

The Coosa and Tallapoosa rise in the northwest part of 
the state, and pass into Alabama. 

Chief Towns. Savannah is on Savannah river, 18 miles 
from the bar at the mouth. It is the centre of commerce 
for a large section of country. Vessels drawing 14 feet 
water can come up to the city ; larger vessels receive their 
cargoes 3 miles below. Population, in 1820, 7,520. 

Augusta is on the Savannah, just below the falls, 127 
miles, by land, north of Savannah. Large quantities of 
cotton and other produce are brought to Augusta, from the 
back country, and carried down the river to Savannah. 
Population, inM819, about 4,500. 

Milledgeville^ the seat of government, is on Oconee river, 
near the centre of the state, and about 300 miles from the 
ocean, by the course of the river. Boats of 30 tons can 
ascend as far as this place. Population, in 1820, 2,069. 

Darien is on Alatamaha river, 12 miles from the bar at 
its mouth. In 1810 the po{>ulation was 206, and in 1820, 
probably ten times that number. 
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Simbury^ Brunsmck^ and St. Mary^s are on the seacoast, 
S. W. of Savannah. Petersburg js on the Savannah river, 
53 miles above Augasta. Washington is 50 miles N. W. of 
Augusta. Athens is on a branch of the Oconee* about 70 
miles N. of Miliedgevilie^ 

Education. There is a respectable college at Athens, 
called Franklin college. Provision has been made bj the 
legislature, for the establishment of an academy in every 
county in the state ; and a handsome sum has also been 
appropriated to the establishment of free schools. • 

Curiosity. Nickrjack cave is in the N. W. corner of the^ 
state, within half a mile of Tennessee river. It com- 
mences in a precipice of the Rackoon mountain, with a 
mouth 50 ieei high, and 160 wide. It has a flat roof, form- 
ed of solid limestone. The cave consists chiefly of one 
grand excavation through the rocks, preserving for a great 
distance the same dimensions as at its mouth. 
, What is more remarkable still, it forms for the whole 
distance it has yet been explored, a walled and vaulted 
passage for a stream of cool and limpid water, in some 
places 6 feet deep, and 60 wide. Col. Ore, of Tennessee, 
explored this cave a few years since. He followed the 
course of the creek, in a canoe, for three miles within <the 
cave, and was prevented from proceeding further by a fall 
of water. 

Religion, The Baptists and Methodists are much the 
most numerous denominations. . There are but few settled 
ministers in the state. 

Population. In 1820 Georgia contained 340,989 inhabi- 
tants, of whom 151,439 were blacks. This population is 
confined to the eastern part of the state. The western 
part is inhabited by the Indians. The population of 
Georgia has increased very rapidly, and as there is much 
unoccupied land, the increase will probably continue to be 
rapid for many years to come. 

Indians. The Creek Indians occupy the western part of 
this state, and the eastern part of AlaLima. They inhabit 
the country watered by the Coosa, Tallapoosa, and Chata- 
hoochee rivers. They are the most warlike and powerful 
Indians east of the Mississippi. Their .number is about 
2O,00O. The Cherokees inhabit the northwest corner of 
this state^ and the adjacent parts of Alabama and Tennessee. « 
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SaiL The soil of Geo^a very much resembles that of 
the Carolinas. The low country, which extends 80 or 90 
miles from the coast, is sandy and barren. The upper 
coontry has generally a strong, fertile soil. The islands 
and the banks of the rivers have a rich soil. 

Productions. Cotton is the principal production of 
Georgia. It is of two kinds ; the black seed, or sea-island 
cotton, which is raised on the islands, and near the coast ; 
and the green seed, or upland^ which is raised |n the upper 
country. The sea-island is the best. 

The other productions are rice, which is raised in the 
swamps of' the low country, tobacco, sugar, figs, oranges, 
pomegranates, olives, lemons, &c. 

Manufactures. * The cultivation of cotton is so lucrative, 
that manufactures cannot dourish. The inhabitants, for 
some time to come, will probably choose to depend on the 
northern states, and on foreign countries for a large part of 
their naanufactures. 

Commerce. The great article of export is cotton. Savan- 
nah tLtkd Darien are the principal ports. Georgia owns but 
little shipping. Most of her produce is exported in ships 
belonging to the merchants of the northern states. 

ALABAMA. 



Situation. Alabama is bounded N. by Tennessee ,• E. by 
Georgia; S. by Florida, and the Gulf of Mexico; and W. 
by the state of Mississippi. 

Divisions. The state is divided into 33 counties. 



Counties. 

Autauga, 

Baldwin, 

Bibb, 

BlouBt, 

Butler, 

Clark, 

Conecub, 

Covington, 

Dallas, 



Counties* 

Decatur, 

Franklin, 

Greene, 

Henry, 

Jackson, 

Jefferson, 

Lauderdale, 

Lawrence, 

Limestooe, 



Counties, 
"Madison, 
Marengo, 
Marion, 
Mobile* 
Monroe, 
Montgomery, 
Morgan, 
Pickins, 
Perry, 



Counties, 

Pike, 

Shelby, . 

St. Clair, 

Tuskalooeai 

Wilcox, 

Washington. 



Rivers. The Chaiahoochee on the southeast, separates 
this state from Georgia. The Tennessee enters the stale at 
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its northeast coroer, aad bending roand in a curve, leaves 
it at the N. W. corner. 

The other rivers of this state are, the Mohilt and its 
branches. 

The Mobile is formed by the union of the Alabamta and 
the Tombigbee. After the junction of these two rivers, 
the united stream pursues a southerly course for a few- 
miles, and then dividing, discharges itself through two 
channels into Mobile Bay, which communicates with the ^ 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The Alabama is the eastern branch of the Mobile. It is 
formed by the union of the Coosa and Tallapoosa. It is 
navigable for sea vessels to Fort Claiborne, and for large 
boats through its whole extent, its general course is south- 
west. The Coosa and Tallapoosa rise in Georgia, and flow 
southwest. They are not navigable except for a few miles. 
The Cahawba empties itself into the Alabama, a few miles 
below the confluence of the Coosa and Tallapoosa. 

The Tombigbee la the western branch of the Mobile. It. 
rises in the northern part of the state, near the Muscle 
shoals in Tennessee river, and running south, joins the 
Alabama, about 70 miles from the Gulf of Mexico. It is 
navigable for sloops to St. Stephens. The Black Warrior^ 
empties itself into the Tombigbee from the east, 80 miles 
rfbove St. Stephens. It is navigable for boats through the 
greater part of its course. 

Population, Alabama has been but recently settled, and 
the population is now increasing with wonderful rapidity. 
In 1810, there were less than 10,000 inhabitants; in 1820, 
127,901. 

Indians. The Creeks occupy the eastern part of the state, 
the Cherokees the northeastern and the Chociaws the west- 
ern. 

thief Towns. Mobile is on the west side of Mobile river, 
at its entrance into.Mobile bay. It is a place of considera- 
ble trade, but the harbour is difficult of access for large 
vessels. 

Blakely is a new town, about 10 miles east of Mobile, on 
the eastern channel of Mobile river. It is well situated for 
commerce. Its harbour is good, and easy of access. 
■ St Stephens is on the Tombigbee, 120 miles above Mobile, » 
at the head of schooner navigation. 
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Cahcpmba is the seat of governmeDt. It is situated at the 
JQDctioJi of Caha^ba river with the Alabama. 

JIuntsviUe is pleasantly situated, about half way between 
TTennessee river, and the northern boundary of the state. 
The surrounding country is very fertile, and rapidly in- 
creasing in population. 

Forts* Fort Stoddard is on Mobile river, about half way 
between Mobile and St. Stephens. Fort Claiborne is on 
the Alabama, at the head of schooner navigation, 26 miles 
£. of St. Stephens. Fort Jackson is near the junction of 
tiie Coosa and Tallapoosa. 

Education. Two townships of land have been granted 
by Congress for the support of a college, and a section of 
land in every township, for the support of schools. 

Roads and Canals. One twentieth part of the money 
received from the sale of public lands in this state, is ap- 
propriated by Congress to making roads and canals, for the 
benefit of the state. 

Face of the country. The land gradually rises as you 
proceed from the coast into the interior. On the coast it is 
low and level ; in the middle it is hilly ; and in the north, 
it is, in some places mountainous. 

Soil The soil is generally fertile, particularly on the 
banks of the rivers. The lands between the Tombigbee 
and the Alabama, and those on the Tennessee, are among 
the best in the state. The low lands in the southern part 
of the state are well adapted to the cultivation of rice. 

Productions, Cotton is the staple production. The 
other productions are rice, com, wheat, &c. The SQgar 
cane, the vine and the olive, it is supposed, may be culti- 
vate with success. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Situation. Mississippi is bounded N. by Tennessee ; E. 
by Alabama ; S. by the Gulf of Mexico, and Louisiana and 
W. by Mississippi river, which separatestt ftom Louisiana 
and Arkansas Territory. 

Divisions. The northern part of this state belongs to the 
Chickasaw Indiauas ; the middle and largest portion, to the 
Choctaws; and the southern, to the whites. The part be- 
longing to the whites is divided into 21 counties* 
10 
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Hisstssipn. 



CcwUie^. 


OMifllMf. 


CbunliM. 


Adami, 


Om.,^ 


MiRon. 


Amit, 


HttUCOCJCy 


Honroe, 


Claibone, 


Hinds, 


Perrj, 


Copwh, 


Jackaon, 


Pike^ 


CoTingtoii, 
FraDklin. 


JeffenoDy 


Simpton, 


Lawrence^ 


Warren, 



Wa^ns 

Ta«o^ 



Atoert. The Mutinippi is the western hociBteiy, frem 
ht. S5^ to 31^ The Yuxw rises in the Borthem part of the 
state, in the Chickasaw conntrj, and roBBin^ a little west 
of south, joins the Mississippi, 140 miles ahove Natchez. 
The Yaio Buuha is an eastern hranch of the Yasoo. Black 
tirer rises in the Choctaw country, and rannidg soolhwest, 
empties itself into the Mississippi, ahont 50 miles ahove 
Natchez. 

Pearl rirer rises in the Choctaw coantriri apd ranoiB|^ 
toath, empties itself into a narrow strait, which conneets 
lake Pontchartrain with lake Borgne. Lake Botvae con- 
municates with the Gulf of Mexico. Sooth of kit. $1^ Pearl 
river is the honndary between Mississippi and Loaisfana. 

Fascagoula river rises in the Choctaw conntiy, and run- 
mngf south, empties into the Gulf of Mexico, 4iO stiles W. 
of Mobile bay. It drains the counti^ between the Tombig« 
bee and Pearl rivers. Some of the Western branchy of 
the Tombigbee rise In this state. 

CkUf Towns. Natchez^ in Adams county, is much the 
largest town, it is on the Mississippi, 320 mites ahove 
New Orleans, by the course of the river, and 156 by land. 
It stands on a biuff, elevated more than 150 feet abotre the 
surface of the river. The surrounding country is fertile, 
populous, and well cultivated, and produces great qtiantfties- 
of cotton. Natchez is the copimercial depot for all the 
settlements Sn the western part of the state. Population, 
in 1820, t,184, 

WeMngion Is 6 miles E. of Natchez. It has a very 
pleasi^nt, healthy situation, and is surrounded by a fin^ 
country. ^ 

ShieldshoroughiB on the bay of St Looi», about 40 inilee 
N. E. of New Orieansv h has a pleasant and healthy sk^- 
l»oi]\9 antf is a place of resort for the fahabitants of Niew 
Orleans, during the sickly seaspp. Puscagwh is near the 
mouth of Pascagouk river. 
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faeksMi^ tlie 8€)it of goyenub«iit, k a new town on Ptarl 
rireri near, the cen^e of the at ate. 

MmiUmLto is on Pearl river, about 90 mites E. of Natehas. 

Elliot is a missionary station, in the Choctaw couatry. It 
tie on tlie Yaio Bnsha, about 30 imles above its jonction with 
the Yazoo^ and had a water communication with Natchez 
and New Orleans. 

PopuhHon. In 1810, this state had about 30,000 i&hab^ 
tants, exclusive of Indians; in 1820, 7&,448. More thah 
half the population is in the counties boi^dering upon the 
Mississippi, between the mouth of the Yazoo and the soutth 
em boundary. 

Indians. The Chickasdms ibhabit a fertile country, 
embracingf the northern part of this state, and the adjacent 
jiarts of Tennessee. Their uumb^r is abottt d,500. They 
are friendly and hospitable, and considerably advanced ib 
many of the arts of civilized life. 

The Choitaws inhabit the central parts of this sfat#. 
Their couhtry extends from the Mississippi, on the West, 
Id the Totabigbee On the east; add from this Chickasaw 
country on the north, to about lat. 32*, on the south. 

The number of the Choctaws is estimated at SO^OOO. 
Within a few years, they have made great advabces ib 
agriculture, and the arts. They now raise cattle, tsorii^ and 
iottob, and Some of them spin abd weave. They are 
heginoing to leave off the wild and savage life, and ar^ 
becoming civilized. The American Board of Commissioa- 
ers for Fordgn Missions have sent several missionaries and 
school-masters, to teach them to read, and instruct them 
30 religiofi. The Indians treat the missiottaries very 
kindly. 

Education. A t»llege has b^eu ineorporated at Washing- 
ion, and another at Shieldsborough. 

Roads and Canah, Congress have appfc^priated one 
twebtieth part of the mobey received ftijm tho sale of 

Mic lands in this state, to making roads and cabals for the 

lefit of the state. 

\'ace of the country. The southern part of the state,' fot 
nt 100 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, is level. Forthel' 
th it becomes agreeably uneven and undulating. Near 

. bunks of the Mississippi, tha hmds, h» suvei'al ^lacea, 
Hslite to>aiiwial.kin&datioti« 
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. Soil, On the Mississippi, and the Yazoo the soil is 
exceedingly rich and productire, and well adapted to the 
cultiyation of cotton. The southeastern part of the state is 
the least fertile. 

Froductiona and Commerce. Cotton is the principal pro- 
duction, and is raised in large quantities for exportation. 
The climate and soil are well adapted to indigo, tobacco, 
grain, &c. but the raising of cotton is so much more profita- 
ble, that they are neglected. Most of the flour and grain 
used in the settlements on the Mississippi is brought from 
Kentucky. 

LOUISIANA, 

I -^ 

Name and Extent, The whole country between the 
Mississippi river and the Pacific ocean, now belonging to 
the United States,, was once owned by France, and was 
called Lovinanaj in honour of Louis XIV. In 1803, this 
vast country was sold by France to the United States, for 
^15,000,000. It has since been divided into 4 parts^ viz. 
1. Missouri Territory. 2. The state of Missouri. 3. 
Arkansas Territory. 4. The state of Louisiana. The 
name Louinana^ U now applied only to the last of these 
divisions. 

Situation. Louisiana is bounded N. by Arkansas Terri- 
tory; £. by the state of Mississippi; S. by the Gulf of 
Mexico; and W. by the Spanish dominions. The state Hes 
principally on the west iside of the Mississippi river ; a 
small part is on the east side. 

Divisions. Louisiana is divided into 24 counties and 
parishes, viz. 

Natchitoches, Ouachita, Rapide, Catahoula, Concordia, 
Avoya}es,»in the northern part of the state. Plaquemine, Or- 
leans, St. Bernard, St. Charles, St. John Baptist, St. Jaques, 
Ascension, Assumption, Lafourche interior, Iberville^ West 
Baton Rouge, Point Coupee, Feliciana, East Baton Rouge, 
St. Helena, Washington, St. Tamany^ in the southeastern 
part of the'^state, and Attakapas and Opelousas in the south- 
west. 

Rivers, Red river rises in the Spanish dominions, among 
the Rockj mountains, and flowing southeast, enters this 
state near the northwest corner, and joins the Mississippi in 
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ibinii Iftt. 31^ It is a gpreat river, more than 1200 mileli 
long:. '^^^ navigation is interrapted in several places ht 
trees, which have floated down in immense numbers, ana 
choked up the channel. 

The Ouachita rises in Arkansas Territory, and running 
ftotitheast joins Red riv^r, near its mouth. It is navigable 
for 60a miles. 

The Misiissippi is the eastern boundary of this state, 
JBrom lat. S3° to 31®. Below lat. 31** its course is wholly iii 
this state. Before entering the gulf of Mexico, it divides 
into several branches. The main stream passes by the 
city of New Orleans, and discharges itself 100 miles below, 
by several mouths. The Alchafalaya leaves the main 
stream 3 miles below the mouth of Red river, and running 
sotitfo, nearly SOO miles, empties itself into Atchafalaya bay. 
The Iberville leaves the main stream more than 100 miles 
below the mo^th of Red river, and running east, empties 
itself into lake Maorepas. Lake Maurepas empties itself 
into lake Pontchartrain, and lake Pontchartrain into lake 
Borgne,^and lake Borgne into the gulf of Mexico. 

Pearl river, below lat. 31**, is the boundary between thii 
state and Mississippi. It empties itself into the Rigolets, 
a narrow strait running from lake Pontchartrain to lake 
Boi^e. 

Tlie TtfcAe joins the Atchafalaya, 15 miles from its mouth 
In the gulf of Mexico, The Vermillion is west of the 
Teche, and empties itself into Vermillion bay. The Met' 
tn^au^ the Calcanu^ and the Sabine enter the gulf of 
Mexico, west of the Vermillion. Before entering the gulf, 
they all spread out into broad lakes, and then contract 
again into narrow rivers. 

Chief t<ywns. New OaifcANS, the capital of the state, 
is on the east bank of the Mississippi, 105 miles from iti 
mouth, by the course of the river, tt is admirably situ- 
ated for trade, near the mouth of a noble river, whode 
branches extend for thousands of miles in opposite direC- 
tions, and open communications with the whole valley of 
the Mississippi, the most extensive and fertile valley on the . 
face of the earth. This city is already one of the greatest 
emporiums of commerce in America, and since steam-boat 
navigation has been successfully introduced on the Missis^ 
sippi, New Orleans wiU probably become, at no distant day, 
10* ' 
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one of the greatest cities in the world. The popalatiod f 
has increased with great rapiditj. In 1802, it was esti- 
mated at 10,000; in 1810, it was 17,242; and in 1820, 
27,176, of whom 13,592 were blacks. 

JiatchUocheay the largest town in the state west of the 
Mississippi, is on Red river, about 200 iniles abo?e Us junc- 
tion with th^Mi^iflfsippif Alexandria is on Red river, 120 
mil^s from its mouth, and 80 miles below Natchitoches. 
BaUm Rouge iM on the east bank of the Mississippi, 140 
miles above New Orleans. St. Franeisville is on the same 
rirer, SO miles above Baton Rouge. MadisonvUle is on the 
N. side of lake Pontchartrain, 27 miles N. of New Oriean^. 

Island. The city of New Orleans stands on an island, 
which is formed b^ the river Mississippi on one side, and 
the Iberville, together with lakes Maurepas, Pontchartrain, 
and BorgnS on the other. It is 160 miles long. 

Butory. This country was origindly owned and settled 
by the French. While it remained in their hands, it was 
in a languishing condition. The commerce, wealth, and 
population were very inconsiderable. In 1 803, France sold 
it to the United States, and it has ever since been very 
^flourishing. 

In 1814, the British made an attack on New Orleans, but 
were repulsed with great loss, by the American troops 
under General Jackson. 

Population. In 1820 there it^re 153,407 inhabitants^ 
about one half of whoip were slaves. This population is 
settled principally on the banks of the Mississippi, above 
and below New Orleans. For the distance of more than 
100 miles along this river, the banks present the appear- 
ance of a continued village. In the other parts ^ the 
state, the -settlements are chiefly confined to the banks of 
the rivers. ^ 

The population is increasing with great rapidity. It is 
made up of many different nations, French, English, Span- 
iards, Germans, lie, A f<sw years ago the French were far 
the most numerous, but emigrants from the northern states 
are flocking in very fast, and will soon outnumber the French. 

Language, A short time since the French language was 
almost universalf but now the Fnglish predominates. 

Religion, The Roman Catholic religion is the most 
prevalent at present In 1812.there was not one Protes- 
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tant chyrch, of any deDomiQation in the state. Since thi^ 
time, many have been formed. 

- Education, Till very recently education has been much 
neglected. Maiiy of the inhabitants are unable to read- 
The goyemment has now commenced the establishment of 
schooh and academies. 

Face of the pountry. The country on the golf of Mexico, 
from Pearl river to the Sabine, consists of low prairie, or 
meadow land. About the mouths of the Mississippi, for 30 
miles, it is one continued swamp. More than one fifth part 
of the surface of this state is liable to be inundated, every 
year, by the overflowing of the Mississippi and Red rivers. 

Levees. Levees are banks erected along the sides of 
rivers, to prevent the water from overiowing the planta- 
tions, during the periodical floods. There is a levee along 
the Mississippi, above and below New Orleanis, 130 mijes 
long. When the waters burst through these levees, as they 
sometimes do, they tear every thing before them, destroy* 
ing the crops, and buildings, and frequently, ruining the 
soil. 

Soil. The parts of the state which are cultivated are, 
almost exclusively, diluvial lauds . cm the banks of the 
Mississippi, the Teche, Red river, the Wachita, and its 
branches. The lands on Red river are considered the best 
in the United States for the cultivation of cotton. 

Productions. The stat>le productions are cotton, sugari 
and rice. Cotton succeeds best on the deep alluvial soil of 
the rivers, but is very profitable also on the prairie land. 
The principal sugar plantations are on the banks of the 
likfississippi, Teche, and Vermillion, below lat. 3P. In . 
1817, there were 20,000,000 pounds of sugar made in this 
state. There is a very large extent of country, admirably 
adapted to the cultivation of rice. 

Tobacco, indigo, wheat, rye, peaches, oranges, figs, 
omegranates, plums, grapes, &c. would grow luxuriantly, 
)Xii they are not cultivated to any considerable extent. • 
Cotton, sugar, and rice yield immense profits to t]^ planters, 
and engross all their attention. 

Cattle, The extensive prairie lands in the southwestern 
part of the state, are admirably adapted to the rearing of 
cattle, and are extensively used for this purpose. Many of 
the fanners in this district count their cattle by the thousand. 
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Sah. Salt springs aboirod between Red river tad th€ 
Wachita. Near Natchitoches, salt is made in snflKci^nt 
qnantities for the sapplj of all the settlements on Red 
river. 

Cimmere9> The months of the Mississippi are in tbb 
itate. This river is the natural outlet for all thi^ country 
from the Alleghany to the Rocky mountains, and from 
the great lakes to the Spanish dominions. The pro-> 
dace of all the caltivated parts of this immense valley 
Is floated down the Mississippi, and exported from New 
Orleans. 

WESTERN STATES. 



The western states, are, 

1. Tennessee, 

2. Kentucky, 

3. Ohio, 



4. Indiana, 

5. Illinois, 

6. Missouri. 



Situation, These states lie west o(the Alleghany moun- 
tains, between SB"* and 42^ N. lat. * 

Soil. The soil of this section is generally very fertile. 

Productions, "the productions are very various. The 
most common are wheat, Indian corn, hemp, rye, oats, 
barley, kc. 

Population. This section of the! Union has been bat 
recently settled, and the population is increasing with 
wonderful rapidity. Emigrants are constantly pouring in 
like a tide, from New England, and all the old states. In 
1790, the population of this section was only 109,368 ^ in 
1800, it was 377,016 ; in 1810, 956,645, and in 1820, nearly 
2,000,000. 

Commerce. All the Western States lie on the Mississippi, 
or its branches. Their produce is floated down the differ* 
ent rivers, to the Mississippi, and down that river to New 
Orleans. /The current of the Mississippi is so strong, that 
heretofore boats could not ascend it, and^the Western States 
were supplied with foreign goods from Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. But since steam boats have been used to stem 
the current of the Mississippi, these states begin to receive 
foreign goods from New Orleans. 
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Situation. Tennessee is bounded N. by Kentucky ; E. 
by Ncnrtb Carolina ; S. by Georgia, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi; andiW. by Arkansas Territory, from wbich it is 
separated by Mississippi river. 

It is very regular in its shape, its northern and southern 
boundaries being parallels of latitude. 

Divisioni. The state is divided into 52 counties, of 
which 30 are in West Tennessee and 22 in East Tennessee. 



WEST TENNESSEE,' 



Bedford. 

Carrol, 

Davideon, 

DickeoD, 

Dyer, 

Franklin, 

Gibson, 

Giles, 

Hardin, 

Hardemaw, 



Anderson', 

Bledsoe, 

Blount, 

Campbell, 

Carter, 

Claiborne, 



Counties. 

Haywood, 

Henderson, 

Henry, 

Hickman, 

Humphries, 

Jackson, 

Lawrence, 

Lincoln, 

Madison, 

Maury, 



Cocke, 

Granger, 

Greene, 

Hamilton, 

Hawkins, 

Jefferson, 



Counties^ 


Counties. 


M'Nairy, 


Sumner, 


Montgomery, 


Tipton, 


Obion, 


Warren, 


Overton, 


Wayne, 


Perry, 


Weakly, 


Robertson, 
Rutherford, 


White, 
Williamson, 


Shelby, 


WiUon. 


Smith, 




Stewart, 

^xrwiPGcirr* 




Knox^ 


Roane, 


Marion, 


Sevier, 


M'Minn, 


Sullivan, 


Monroe, 


Washington 


Morgan, 




Rhea, 





History. No white settlements were made in this state 
till about the year 1776. Until 1790, it was a part of North 
Carolina. In 1796 it was admitted Into the Union as an 
independent state. 

Rivers. The Mississippi is the western boundaiy. The 
other great rivers are the Cumberland^ and the Tennessee^ 
both of which form a junction with the Ohio, near its mouth. 

The CwnberUmd rises in the Cumberland mountains, in 
&e southeast part of Kentucky, and running into Tennessee, 
makes a circular bend, and passes into Kentucky again. It 
is 600 miles long, and is navigable for boats 600. 
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Tenneisie riyer, properly speaklDg^, rises in Virginia, 
under the name of the Holgton^ and runs southwest, through 
the state of Tennessee into Alabama ; it then turns and runs 
Borthwest through Tennessee again, and empties itself in 
Kentucky, near the mouth of the Ohio. Us coarse reseaih 
bles the letter V. It is navigable to the Muscle shoafa| 
250 miles, at all seasons of the ^ear. Here it spreads o^ 
and becomes so shallow, that it is difficult for boaVs to pass, 
when the water is low. Above the shoals there is b4 
obstruction for 250- miles, till you come to the Sui^, or 
Whirl, where the river breaks through thi* Cumberland 
mountains. Here the stream is very rapid, but boats ascend 
without much danger or difficulty. 

The principal branches of the Tennessee are, the Hiwoi* 
fee, which joins it near Washington, about 70 miles above 
the Sudi ; the Clinch^ which rises in Virginia, and rtnainf 
S. W. joins the Tennessee below Knoiville. FrenshBtoaA 
river joins the Holston at Knoxville. Dutk rive!r ettiptiefe 
itself into the Tennessee, about 80 miles W. of Nasli- 
TUle. 

Obian^ Chiekataw^ Forked Deer^'tni JPFbJf are small rivert 
which flow into the Mississippi. . 

Mountains. The Cumberland mountains run from S. W% 
to N. E. through the middle of the state, between Cumber- 
land and Tennessee rivers, and pass into Virginia, where 
they are called the Laurel mountains. 

The Alleghany mountains are the eastern boundary of 
the state, separating it from North Carolina. There are 
many smalt ridges between the Alleghany and Cumbertanl 
mountains, and parallel with tliem. 

Curiosities. The Whirl^ or Suck in Tennessee river, 
iphere it breaks through the Cumberland mountmns, is as 

Sreat a curiosity as tbe burstine of the Potomac throt^h 
le Blue Ridge. It is about half way between KiM>kviiIe 
and Muscle shoals, near the point where the southeiH 
boundary of the state crosses the Tennessee. 

The river is here compressed to a width of about 70 
jrards. Just as it enters the mountain, a large rock pro* 
lects from the northern shore, which causes a sudden bend 
in the river ; the water is thrown with |r>*eat violenee and 
Irapidity against the southern shore, whence it rebovttde 
around the point ef the rock, and j^odiiees the «hiii 
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loats pass domi the whirl with great yelocl^, bat withont 
danger. 

^kief T&oBW, Mtrfreeshoroughf near the centre of the 
state, 32 miles S. E. of Nashville, was the seat of goyem- 
qient till 1836, when It was removed to Nashville. 

KnoxtiUe is on the Holston, near the jonctlon of French 
Broad River. Popnlatioo, about 2,000. ^fashv%lU^ the 
horgest town in the state, is on the Cumberland, which ia 
navigable to this place for vessels of SO or 40 tons. A 
steam boat passes between Nashville and New Orleans^ 
and a road is opened through the iodlan country to 
Ratchez. it is in the ml<|st of a populous and fertile 
country^ ^nd has a. flourisbiog trade. Population, about 
'4^600. 

GlarksvUle is on the Cumberiand, 50 ^miles N.^ W. of 
Naahvitte. QreenvilU is 75 miles E. of Koozville. Wash- 
ingtan is near tlie Tennessee, 75 miles S. W. of Knoxville. 
fimtnerd, a missionary station among the Cherokees, is 50 
inilea 9. of Washington, on a 9m£jl creek which empties 
i^tp the T^qneasee. 

Edtmtipn. The two principal literary institutions in 
this sti^te are the college at Greenville in E. Tennessee, and 
Cumberland college at Nashville in W. Tennessee. 

Population. In 1820, Tennessee contained 422,813 in- 
habitants, of whom 80,095 were slaves. This state has 
been but recently settled, and the population has increased 
with v^ry great rq>idity. In 1790 there were but 35,000 
iababitauts. 

The most populous district in the state, is the country 
f(^ 30 miles around Nashville. This district contained in 
IBIO, more than one third of the whole population. 

Indians. The Chgrokets own a large section in the south- 
east comer of the state, on both sides of Hiwassee river. 
'They own abo the neighbouring parts of Georgia and Ala* 
bama. 

The n«nber of the Cherokees is abeet 12,000. They 
^re partially civilized. Many of them own cattle, sheep, 
ploughs, Drills, kc. There is a roisc^onary station at Brain- 
erd,and schools in several other places, where thechildreo 
sre tiaught to read and, write, and are instructed in religion. 
The Cherekees are very desitous that thiw children. skouM 
receive a good education. 
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Religion. The principal denominatioos are Methodists, 
Baptists and Presbyterians. 

Face of the Country, East Tcinnessee is momtainous. 
West Tennessee is partly level, and partly hilly. 

Soil. In East Tennessee the mountains have a barren 
soil, but the vallies between them are fertile. In West 
Tennessee there is much fertile land. 

Productions. Cotton is the staple production. Tobacco,, 
hemp, Indian corn, and wheat, are also cultivated to a con- 
siderable extent Cattle are raised, in large numbers, in 
lilast Tennessee. 

Commerce. The 'principal exports are cotton, tobacco, 
and flour. These are carried down the Tennessee ^nd 
Cumberland to the Ohio, ai\d thence down the Ohio and 
Mississippi to New Orleans. This course is very circuit- 
ous. It is expected that a road or canal will soon be form- 
ed, connecting Tennessee river with some of the branches 
of the Tombigbee, which will shorten the distance to New 
Orleans more than one half. 

Foreign goods imported into the state have hitherto been 
brought from Philadelphia and Baltimore to East Tennessee 
in wagons ; and to West Tennessee, principally by w.agons 
as far as Pittsburg, and thence*by water down the Ohio, and 
up the Cumberland. 

KENTUCKY. 

Situation. Kentucky is bounded on the ft. by Illinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio, from which it is separated by Ohio river; 
£. by Virginia, from which it is separated by Big Sandy 
river and Cumberland mountains; S. by Tennessee^ and. 
W. by the Mississippi. 

Divisions. The state is divided into 71 counties. 



Counties. 

Adair, 

Alleo, 

Barren, 

Bath, 

B(K>nei 

Bourbon, 

Brecken, 

Brepkearidge, 

Bullitt, 



Counties. 

Butler, 

Caldwell, 

Callaway, 

Campbell, 

Casey, 

Cbrittian, 

Clarke, 

Clay, 

Camberland, 



Counties. 

Davis, 

Eetill, 

Fayette, 

Fleming, 

Floyd, 

FrankliDa 

Gallatin, 

Garrardr 

Grant, 



CounHes* 

Grayson* 

Greetie, 

Greeniq>, 

Hardin, 

Harlan, 

Harrison, 

Hart, 

Hendenon, 

Henry, Z 
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CowUie*. 


Cpuniiei, 


Counfies. 


Counties, 


Hickman, 


Madison, 


Oldham, 


Todd, 


Hopkins, 
Jefferson, 


Mason, 


Owen, 


Trigg, - 


Mercer, 


Pendleton, 


Union, 


Jessamine, 


Monroe, 


Perry, 


Warren, 


Knox, 


>, Montgomery, 


Pike, 


Washington 


Lawrence, 


Morgan, 


Pulaski, 


Wayne, 


Lewis, 


Mublenburg, 


Rockcastle^ 


Whitley, 


Lmcdn, 


Nelson, 


Scott, 


Woodford. 


Livingston, 


Nicholas, 


Shelby, 




Logan, . 


Ohio, 


Simpson, 
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Rivers. Kentacky is almost surrounded by navigable 
waters. . The Ohio is the northern boundary. It flows 
along the borders of the state for more tban 600 miles. 
The Mississippi is the western boundary. The Big Sandy 
is the eastern. 

Cumberland river rises in the Cumberland mountains, and 
passes into the state of Tennessee, where it makes a circu- 
lar bend, and returning to Kentucky, flows into the Ohio, 
60 miles from the Mississippi. The Tennessee joins the 
Ohio 12 miles below the mouth of the Cumberland. 

The other rivers which unite with the Ohio from this 
state are Green^ Kentucky^ and Licking, These rivers are 
navigable by boats for a considerable distance, during the « 
winter floods, but in the summer and autumn are much 
teduced in size. 

Chief Towns. Frankfort^ the seat of government, is on 
Kentucky river, 60 miles above its confluence with the 
Ohio. When the river is high, steam boats of 300 tons 
come up as far as this place. Population in 1820, 1,679. 

Lexington, the largest and wealthiest town in the state, 
is pleasantly situated about 30 miles S. £. of Frankfort, in 
the midst of a fertile and delightful plain, of 40 miles in 
diameter. It has considerable comn^erce, and flourishing 
manufactures. Its growth has been rapid. The site of 
the town was not long since a mere forest ; the flrst tree 
was cut down in 1779 ; the town was laid out in 1782 ; in 
1810, it contained more than 4,000 inhabitants, and in 1820, 
6,279. 

Louisville, situated at the rapids of the Ohio river, 50 
miles W. of Frankfort, is the second town in the state in 
wealth and consequence. A very extensive and active com- 
merce is carried on between this place, and Natchez, New 
11 
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Orleans, and St. Loots. The great comaiaQd of water 
power afforded by the rapids of the river,' and the Ov ^r 
advantages of its sitaation. will probably make Lonisvil^i 
at no distant day, a great manafactunQg town. Population, 
in ia«0, 4,012. 

Maysville^ on the Ohio, 60tnile8 N. E. of Lexington, has 
considerable trade. Augusta is on the Ohio, 45 miles above 
Cincinnati. RusseUnUe is near the southern boundary, 55 
miles N. of Nashville, in Tennessee. Smiihfitld is on the 
Ohio, 3 miles below the mouth of the Cumberland. Hender- 
son is on the Ohio, below the month of Oreeo river. JVe»- 
pwrt is at the mouth of Licking river, opposite Qnciosmtim 
Ohio. Danville is 40 miles S. of Frankfort 

Education, Transylvania University^ at Lexington, is a 
flourishing institution. A college, has been recently iBstab- 
lishcd at Danville, supported principally by Presbyterians, 
and another at Augusta, supported chiefly by Methodists. 

Population. In 1820, Kentucky contained 564,317 in- 
habitants, of whom 126,732 were slaves. The popula- 
tion of this state has increased with astonishing rapidity. 
The first settlement by the whiles was made in 1775. 

Religion, The most numerous denominations are Bap* 
tists, Presbyterians and Methodists. 

Face of the country. The eastern counties are mountain* 
ous ; those on Ohio river are hilly and broken ; the rest of 
the state is partly level, and partly undulating. 

Soil The eastern counties, and those on the Ohio, are 
the poorest parts of the state. The interior is very fertile, 
especially the country for 50 miles round Lexington, and 
the district bjstween Green river and the Cumberland. 

The whole state, below the mountains, rest on an im- 
mense bed of limestone, usually about 8 feet below the sur^ 
face. There are every where apertures in this bed of lime- 
stone, through which the waters of the rivers sink into the 
earth. The large rivers of Kentucky, for this reason, are 
more diminished during the dry season, than those of any 
part of the United States, and the small streams entirely dis- 
appear. / 

Productions, The principal productions are hemp, tobac- 
co, fVheat, Indian corn, rye, &c. 

Salt. Salt springs or licks abound, and salt is obtained 
from them in sufficient quantities to supply^ not only this 
state, but a great part of Ohio and Tennessee. 
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Commtree. Hemp, tobacco, and wheat are the principal 
exports. Theae are carried down the Ohio aod Mississippi 
to New Orleans, and foreign goods are received from ll>e 
same place in return. Louisville on the Ohio, at the rapids, 
is the centre of this trade. 

Canal. A canal is about to be opened around the Rapids 
of the Ohio, at Louisville. These rapids are the onlj 
important obstruction to the navigation of the Ohio from 
its mouth to Pittsburg. 

Curioaities. In the southwestern part of the state, be- 
tween Green river and the Cumberland, there are several 
wonderful caves. One, ealled the Mammoth cave^ is said to 
be 8 or 10 miles long. 

The banks of the Kentucky and Cumberland rivers, are 
great curiosities. In many places they are perpendicular 
precipices, 300 feet high, of solid limestone. 

OHIO. 



Situation. Ohio is bonnded N. by Michigan Territory 
and lake Erie ; E, by Pennsylvania ; S. by Virginia and 
Kentucky, from both of which it is separated by the river 
Ohio ; and W. by Indiana. Its eastern and western bounda- 
ries are lines of longitude. , 

Divisions. The state is divided into 72 counties. 



Counties, 

Adams, 

Allen, 

Ashtabula, 

Athens, 

Belmont, 

Brown, 

Bntler, 

Champaign, 

Clarke, 

Clermont, 

CJinton, 

Columbiana, 

Coshocton, 

Crawford, 

Cuyahoga, 

Darke, 

Delaware, 

TairfifM, 



Counties, 

Fayette, 

Franklin, 

Gallia, 

Geauga, 

Greene, 

Guernsey, 

Hamilton, 

Hancock, 

Harrison, 

Hardin, 

Henty, 

Highland, 

Holmes, 

Hocking, 

Huron, 

Jackfion, 

Jefferson, 

Knox» 



Counties. 

Lawrence, 

Licking, 

Logan, 

Madison, 

Marion, 

Medina, 

Meigs, 

Mercer, 

Miami, 

Monroe, 

Montgomery, 

Morgan, 

Muskingum, 

Paulding, 

Perry, 

Pickaway, 

Pike, 

Fortage, 



Counties, 
Preble, 
Putnam, 
Richland, 
Ross, 
Sanduslcy, 
* Scioto, 
Seneca, 
Shelby, 
Starke, 
Trumbull, 
Tuscarawas^ 
Union, 
Vanwert, 
Warren, 
\yashingtOQ, 
Wayne, 
WilliamF, 
Wood, 
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Rivers. Ohio Tiyer ruDs along the whole soathern border, 
a. distance of 420 miles, separating this state from Virginia 
and Kentucky. 

The principal rivers which fall into the Ohio, beginning 
in the east, are, the Muskingum^ the Hockhocking^ the Sciota^ 
and the Chtat Miami, 

The principal rivers which fall into lake Erie, beginning 
in the west, are- the Miami of the lakes, or Maumee, the 
Sandusky^ and the Cuyahoga. 

Canah. The navigable waters of the Muskingum and 
the Cuyahoga approach within a few miles of each other, 
so that if a short canal were cut, a water communication 
would be opened between lake Erie, and Ohio river. The 
same object might be effected by a canal between the San* 
dusky and the Scioto. 

Chief Towns. Cincinnati^ the largest town in Ohio, is 
near the southwest corner of the state, on Ohio river, 20 
miles above the mouth of the Great MiamL Numerous 
and extensive manufacturing establishments have been 
erected here, and the commerce and population have in- 
creased with astonishing rapidity. In 1810, the populatioa 
was 2,540; in 1820, 9,642. 

Chillkothe is on the Scioto, 70 miles from its mouth. 
Population in 1820, 2,426. 

Cohunbus^ the seat of government, is on the Scioto near 
the centre of the state, 45 miles north of Chillicothe. It 
was laid out in 1812, and in 1820 contained 1,500 inhabi- 
tants. The surrounding country is pleasant and fertile. 

Marietta^ the oldest town in the state, is on the Ohio, at 
the mouth of the Muskingum. The town is liable to annual 
inundations ; an inconvenience which has much retarded its 
growth. Ship-building has been carried on here to a con- 
siderable extent. 

Zanesville is on the Muskingum, 60 miles N. of Marietta. 
Steubenville is on the Ohio, near the Pennsylvania boundary. 
Portsmouth is on the Ohio, at the mouth of the Scioto. 
Athetis is on the Hockhocking, about 50 miles E. of Chilli- 
cothe. Cleaveland is on lake Erie, at the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga. 

Education. The Ohio University^ at Athens, and the Cin- 
t:innati college are the most respectable literary institutions. 
They are in their infancy, but their prospects are promising. 
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CanaU. A canal has been commenced at CleaTeland on 
bke Erie, which is to proceed in a S. W. direction through 
the heart of the state to the Ohio river at the month of 
the Scioto. It is about 300 miles long, and the cost is esti- 
n^ated at between two and three millions of dollars. This 
canal will open a navigable communication between the 
coqntrj^ on the great lakes and the southern and western 
parts of the onion. The Miami canal from Cincinnati to 
Dajton is about 67 miles long. 

Population, The increase of population in this state is 
aTbost unexampled. In 1790 it was but 3000; in 1800, 
42,166; in 1810, 230,760; and in 1820, 681,434. There 
are no slaves in Ohio. 

Indians. In 1796, nearly the whole of the state was 
owned by the Indians, bat they have since ceded nearly all 
their lands to the United States; The few that remain live 
in the northwest part of the state. 

Religion. The Presbyterians are most numerous, and 
Best to them are the Methodists. 

Fact of the country. The southeastern part of the state 
is hilly, the rest is, generally, level. 

Soil and Productions. The soil is generally fertile. The 
counties on the Scioto and Great Miami are perhaps the 
best in the state. Wheat is the staple production. Other 
kinds of grain are also extensively cultivated. 

Commerct. The principal exports are flour, pork, and * 
tobacco. These are carried down the Ohio and Mississippi 
to New Orleans, and foreign goods received from the same 
place by the steam boats, and from Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, across the Alleghany mountains. 

Minerals. Coal abounds in the eastern part af the state, 
near the Ohio. «Salt springs are found near -Scioto and 
Muskingnm rivers. Iron ore and freestone abound on the 
banks of the Hockhocking. ^ 
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Situafion. Indiana is bounded N. by Illinois, and Micbi* 
gan Territory ; £. by Ohio; S. by Kentucky, from which 
it is separated by the river Ohio ; W. by Illinois. 
11* 
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^ Divisions. The northern half of th* state is in posses* 
sion of the Indians. The part occopied by the whiten ii 
divided into 48 counties. 



Counties, 

Bartholomew, 

Clark, 

Crawford, 

DaFis, 

Dearborn, 

Decatur, 

Dobois, 

Fayette, 

Flojd, 

Franklin, 

Gibson, 

Greene, 



Counties, 

Hamilton, 

Harrison, 

Henry, 

Jackson, 

Jefferson, 

Jennings, 

Johnson^ 

Knox, 

Lawrence, 

Madison, 

Marion, 

Martin, 



Counties. 


Counties, 


Monroe, 


Scott, 


Montgomery, 


Shelby, 


Morgan, 


Spencer, 


Orange, 


SulIiFan, 


Owen, 


Switzerland, 


Parke, 


Union, 


Perry, 


Vanderburgh, 


Posey, 


Vermillion, 


Patnam, 


Vigo, 


Randolph, 


Vi^arwick, 


Ripley, 


Washington, 


Rush, 


Wayne. 



Rivers, The Ohio is the southern boundary of the stat^ 
from the mouth of the Great Miami to thut of the Wabash. 

The Wabash rises in the northeast part of the state, and 
flowing southwest, empties itself into the Ohio 30 miles 
above the mouth of the Cumberland. For the last half of 
its course it is the boundary between Indiana and Illinois. 
It is more than 500 miles long, and is navigable for keel 
boats 400 miles, and for small boats nearly to its source. 
Tippecanoe river, in the northern part of the state, is a 
branch of the Wabash. 

White river is a branch of the Wabash. It rises in the 
eastern part of the state, in two branches, and joins the 
Wabash about 20 miles below Vincennes. 

Whitewater river joins the Great Miami, near the south- 
east corner of the state, within a few miles of its mouth. 

Canal, The navigable waters of the Wabash approach 
within a few miles of the navigable waters of the Miami or 
Maumee, which flows into lake Erie. A canal connecting 
the two rivers would open a communication between lake 
Erie and the Mississippi. 

Chief Towns, Vincennes is on the Wabash, about 200 
miles from its mouth. It was first settled by the French in 
1730. The surrounding country is fertile. 

Indianapolis^ the seat of government, is nearly in the 
centre of the state, on the east fork of White river. 

Corydon^ the former seat of governmen^, is 25 miles W* 
of Louisville in Kentucky, on a small creek which empties 
itself into the Ohio. 
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Vevay is a Swim settlemeot, near the southeast comer of 
the state^ on the Ohio, 45 miles below CiociDDatl, 

Population. This is a new state and is becoining popi»v 
lous very rapidly. In 1801 the while population was less 
than 5,000 ; in 1810 it was 24,520 r and in 1820, 147,178. 

Face of the country^ &c. Near the Ohio the country is 
hilly ; further north it is level and abounds with extensive 
aod fertile prairies. The soil is rich, partica^irly on the 
Wabash and White rivers, yielding Indian com, wheat, and 
other grain in abundance. The vine is cultivated by the 
Swiss settlers near Vevay. 

ILLINOIS. 

Situation, Illinois is bounded N. by 'the Northwest Ter* 
ritory ; E. by lake Michigan, anCh Indiana ; S. by Kentucky, 
from which it is separated by the Ohio river; W. by the 
Mississippi, which separates it from Missouri. 

Divisums. The Northern part of the state belongs to 
the Indians. The white settlements are in the south, and 
are divided into 30 counties. 



Counties, 

Alexandria, 

Bond, 

€lark, 

Crawford, 

Edgar, 

Edwards, 

layette, 

franklin. 



Countits. 

FaltoD, 

Gallatin, 

Green, 

Hamilton, 

Jackson, 

Jefferson, 

Johnson, 

La«frence, 



Counties* 

Madison, 

Marion, 

Monroe, 

Montgomery, 

Morgani 

Pike, 

Pope, 

Randolph, 



Countiei^ 
St. Clair, 
Sangamon, 
Uniop, 
Waebingtoo^ 
Wayne- 
While. 



^ Rivers, The Mississippi^ Ohio^ and Wabash are boimdary 
nvers on the west, south, and east, for more than 1,000 
miles. 

Little Wabash river empties itself into the Wabash a few 
miles from its mouth. Au Vase empties itself into the Mis- 
sissippi more than 50 miles above the Ohio. 

Kaskaskia river rises in the eastern part of the state, and 
flowing S. W. joins the Mississippi 130 miles above the 
^hto. It is navigable for boats 130 miles. 

Illinois river rises in Indiana, near lake Michigan, and 
pursuing a southwest course, joins the Mississippi 21 miles 
'^b'ove the Missouri. It is navigable through its whole 
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extent Itf head waters approach yery near to the waters 
of take Michi^pao, aod a canal is in contemplation to con- 
nect fhem. 

Rock .ri?er rises near the northern boundary of the state, 
and enters (he Mississippi 160 miles above the IlUaois. 

Chief T<mn$. Fandaiia^ the seat of goyernaient, is on 
Kaskaskia rirer, 70 miles £. N. £. of St. Louis. Kaskaskia 
is en Kaslcaskia rtfer, 1 1 miles from its mouth. It is an old 
fVrench settlement, more than 100 years old. 

Cah^kia is a French settlement, near the MissisMppi, 5 
miles from St. Louis, on the opposite side of the river. 
Shawneetown is on the Ohio, 9 miles below the mouth of the 
Wabash. Edwardsville is 15 miles N. E. of Cahokia. 

Population. In 1810, the population was 12,f82 ; in 
2B20, &5,21,1, and very rapidly increasing. The settle- 
ments are in the south, near the banks of the ^reat rivers. 

Educatum* CongreaB have granted one section in every 
township for the support of schools, and two townships for 
the support of a university. 

Face of the country^ kc, Illinois is a flat country, abound- 
ing with extensive prairies. The soil is generally very 
fertile, particularly on the margin of the rivers. Corn is 
the staple production. 

Salt. There are extensive salt works belonging to the 
United States, 12 miles W. of Shawneetown. Between 
200,000 and 300,000 bushels of salt are annually made at 
these works. 

MISSOURI. 

Situation. Missouri is bounded W. and N. by Missouri 
d?erritory ; E. by the Mississippi, which divides it from lUi- 
nods and Kentucky ; and S. by Arkansas Territory. 

Divisions. The state is divided into 28 counties. 

Counties, Countie$. 

Boone» Franklin, 

Callaway, Gasconade, 
Cape Girardeav, Howard, 

Chariton, JeHerson, 

Clay, Lillard, 

Cole, Lincoln, 

Coopei^ IVIadUooi 



Counties. 


Counties. 


Montgomery, 


Scott, 


New Madrid, 


St. Charles, 


Perry, 


St. Francois, 


Pike, 


St. Genevievey 


Ralls, 


St. Louis, 


?"u^ 


Washington, 


SaHne, 


Wayne. 
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Rivers. The Mississippi is the eastern boundary. Des 
Moines river, a branch of the Mississippi, makes part of 
Ibe northern boundary. 

The Missouri comes from the west, and passing through 
the middle of the state, joins the Mississippi 20 miles be- 
low the mouth of the Illinois. The principal branches of 
the Missouri in this state, are the Gasconade^ Great Osage^ 
and Mine rivers from the south, and Grand river from the 
north. 

The Merrimack empties itself into the Mississippi 14 
miles below St. Louis. It is navigable 350 miles. 

Chief Towns. St. Louis is on the Mississippi, 14 miles 
by land below the month of the Missouri. It is admirably 
situated for commerce, near the junction of the three great 
rivers, Missouri, Mississippi, and Illinois. The population 
is increasing very rapidly. In 18 10, it was 1,600, and in 
1820, 4,^98. 

Hercukmeum la on the Mississippi, 30 miles below St. 
Louis. It is the place of depot for the lead obtained from 
the rich mines 45 miles west of the town. Here they 
manufacture shotr 

St, Genevieve is on the Mississippi, 64 miles below St. 
Louis. Population 1,500. 

St, Charles^ the seat of government, is on the Missouri, 
18 miles northwest of St. Louis. Franklin is on the Mis- 
soori, 160 miles from St. Louis. Cape Girardeau is on the 
Mississippi, 20 miles above the mouth of the Ohio. JSTew 
Madrid is on the Mississippi, 75 miles below the mouth of 
the Ohio. 

Population. The population is increasing very rapidly. 
In 1810, it was only 20,000; in 1820, 66,586, and in 1825, 
80,677, of whom 13,330 were slaves. The settlements are 
principally along the banks of the Mississippi and Mis* 
souri. 

Soil^ &c. On all the rivers there are extensive alluvial 
tracts which are very fertile, though in some places exposed 
to innndation, A very extensive tract on both sides of the 
Missouri, between the mouths of Osage and Kansas rivers, 
is very fertile. The productions are Indian com, cotton, . 
wheat, rye, oats, &c. 

Lead Mines. The famous lead mines of this country are 
near the river Merrimack^ 45 miles west of Herculaoeuna.. 
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The ore i« exceedingly rich, and the mines are exteoBi^e 
enough to supply the whole world. 

S(Ut springs abound, and salt is obtained from them in 
great quantities. Coal is found in abundance. 

Commerce, The principal exports are lead and furs. A 
large capital is employed in the fur trade,, with the Indians 
up the Missouri and Mississippi. St. Louis is the centre of 
commerce. Boats ai^e continually passing between St. 
Louis and New Orleans. 

MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 

Situation. Michigan Territory is a peninsula, lying be- 
tween lake Michigan on the west, and lakes Huron,^ St. 
Clair, and Erie, on the east. On the S. are Ohio and In- 
diana, 

Divisions. A . considerable portion of this territory is 
still in possesion of the Indians. The part owned by the 
whiter lies principally in the S. £. along the banks of lakes 
Erie, Hio^o, and St. Clair, and extending back to the west- 
ward about 80 miles. This part is divided into 10 counties, 
riz. 

ComniUs* Ct»mt%6». Coim/ui. Counties* 

Browo^ ^ Macomb, Oakland, Wasbio^toA* 

Crawford, Micbillimafikinac, St Marie, 

Lenawee, Monroe, Wayne, 

Lakes and Bays, Half of lakes Michigan^ Huron^ and Si, 
Clair, and a small part of lake Erie, are in this territory* 
Saganaw bay is a long deep bay, on the west side of lake 
Huron. Traverse bay is on the N. E. side of lake Michi- 
gan. 

Rivers, The ri^er or straits o{ Michillimackinac connect 
lake Michigan with lake Huron. St. Clair river connects 
lake Huron with lake St. Clair* Detroit river connects 
lake St Clair with lake Erie. Saganai» river discharges 
itself into Saganaw bay. Many small rivers flow into lake 
Michigan frogi the eastern shose ; the principal is Grand 
river. ^ 

Chief To7»ns, Detroit is on Detroit river, between lake 
Erie and lake St, Clair. It has a fort and a g^arrison, and is 
OMcerned in the fi» trade. Fopnlfttion in 1920^ 1^433^ 
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Mickillimackinac fort is on an island in the ri^er or straits 
of MlchiiiimackinaC, between lake Michigaa and lake Hu- 
ron. It is the grand depot of the Canadian fur traders. 

History, This coantry viras settled by the French more 
than 150 years ago. Ib 1759 it fell, with Canada, into the 
hands of the British, t^ince 1783, it has ^belonged to the 
United States. 

Population. The white population in 1820 was 8,806. 
The settlements are principally in the southeast, along De- 
troit river^ and lake Erie. 

Indians, The number of Indians is about 6,000. The 
names ot the tribes are, Chippewas, Ottawas, Potowottih* 
mies, Wyanddts, Munsees, Shawanese, and Delaware^ 

Face of the country^ &c. The coontry is. flat, and the 
ami generally fertile, producing wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
fruits, &c: 

Inland Navigation, This territory is almost surrounded 
*y navigrable waters. Steam boats go regularly during the 
dimmer, from Detroit to Buffiiloe on the east end of lake 
Erie, and, occasionally from Detroit to Michillimackinac. 
The ice close? the navigation for nearly 6 months of the 
•y«ar. 
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Situation. This territory is bounded N. by the British 
possessions and lakes Superior ; £. by Michigan Territory ; 
S. by Illinois and W. by th^ Mississippi. 

Rivers, The Mississippi is the western boundary. 

Fox river empties itself Into the bottom of Green bay. 
The Ouisconsin discharges itself into the Mississippi near 
the southwest cortfer of the territory. The navigable 
waters of these two rivers, at one place, are only 3 miles 
■apart. The common route from Green Bay to the Missis- 
sippi is up Fox river; then, across the portage to the 
Ouisconsin, and down the Ouisconsin to the Mississippi. 

Black river, the Chwpeway,, and the St> Croix joins the 
Mississippi above the Ouisconsin. 

Indians, This territory is inhabited by various smsdl 
tribeir of Indians. Very little is known about them.. 
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ARKANSAS TERRITORY. 

SUvatum. This Territory is bounded N. by Missouri 
Territory and state ; £. by the Mississippi ; S. by Louisiana, 
and the Spanish Dominions ; W. by the Spanish Dominions. 

Divisions. The territory is divided into 9 counties. 

Counties, Counties. Counties, 

Arkantas, Hempstead, Miller, 

Clark, Independence, Phillips, 

Crawford, Lawrence, Pulaski. 

Rivers. The Mississippi is the eastern boundary, and 
Red river the southwestern. 

The ^Arkansas is a large river. It rises in the Rocky 
mountains, and running S. E. more than*^2000 miles, enters 
the Mississippi 400 miles above the mouth of Red river. It 
is navigable almost to its source. 

White river enters the Mississippi 20 miles above the 'Ar- 
kansas. It waters a great extent of country, and is naviga- 
ble 1000 miles. 

The St. Francis rises in the state of Missouri, and flow- 
ing south, joins the Mississippi 107 miles above the Arkan- 
sas. The banks of this river and of White river are anna- 
ally overflowed, for 100 miles above theip* mouths. 

The Wachita or Ouachita rises in this state, and passes 
into Louisiana. 

Soil^ &c. The country on White river and its branches 
is the best in the territory, and among the best in America. 
It is well adapted to cotton. On the other rivers the land 
is very fertile, except on the Wachita where it is poor and 
stony. 

Settlement. Arkopolis^ formerly called Little Rock, on 
Arkansas river, is the seat of government. Dwight is a 
missionary station, in the Cherokee country, near Arkansas 
river, 130 miles above Arkopoiis. Arkansas on Arkansas 
river, 65 miles from its mouth, is an old French settlement 
Population in 1610, 874. 

Population. In 1810 the population was only 1062, and 
in 1820, 14,273, exclusive of Indians. The Indians occupy 
nearly the whole of this territory. A part of the Cherokee 
tribe have lately removed across the Mississippi, and settled 
on Arkansas river. 
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Animab. The coantry on the Arkansas furnishes fine 
hunting grounds. It abounds with buffaloes, deer, elk, 
bears, wolves, panthers, &c. Wild horses abound in the 
prairies between the Arkansas and Red river. 
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Situation. All the territory of the United States wesi 
of the Mississippi, not included in the states of Missouri, 
Lioutsiana, and Arkansas Territory, is called Missouri Terri- 
tory. It extends from the Mississippi on the E. to the 
Pacific ocean on the W. and from the Britil»h possessions on 
the N. to the Spanish possessions on- the S. 

Afotffitotn^. The Rocky mountains run from S. E. to N. 
W. across this territory, dividing it into two parts. The 
part west of the Rocky mountains is sometimes called the 
Territory of Oregon. 

Rivers. The Mississippi is the eastern boundary. Its 
principal branches from Ibis territory are St. Peter's river, 
which joins it near the falls of St. Anthony, and Moines 
river, which forms part of the northern boundary of the 
state of Missouri. 

The great river Missouri is almost wholly in this tdfri- 
tory. It rises in the Rocky mountains, and its general 
eourse is S. E. The principal branches on the west side 
are Osage^ Kansas^ la Platte^ and Yellowstone ; and on the 
east side, Chrand Sioux ^ and Jacqtie. 

Columbia river is the great riyer west of the Rocky 
Mountains. It rises it about lat 55^ N.jind flows S. W. into 
the Pacific ocean. It is navigable to the falls, about 200 
miles. The three principal branches are Multnomah^ Lewis 
and Clark rivers, all of which rise in the Rocky mountainf^ 
«nd flow west. 

All the above mentioned rivers are great rivers. The 
smallest of them is more than 500 miles long. Moat of 
them are navigable through the greater part of their 
course. The Mississippi is nayigable to the falls of St 
Anthony, 2400 miles from the gulf of Mexico. The Mia* 
souri is navigahte to the great fallSi 4000 miles from the 
same Gulf. 

It - 
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Settlement. There is a while 8<ettleaient called ^Uoria^ 
aetir the month of Columbia river. The inhabitaota carry 
on the fur trade with the surrounding Indians. 

Indians. The whole of this rast territory Is inhabited 
by nnmerous tribes of savages, or wandering Indians. The 
principal tribes east of the mountains are the Sioiix^ in the 
northeast, between the Missouri and Mississippi ; the Osages^ 
in the southeast, on the Osage and Arkansas rivers ; the 
Kansas^ on Kansas river, and the Pawnees^ between the 
Miftouri and the Platte. Very little is known about the 
otber tribes. 

M^nimaU. Buffiiloes mbonnd, especially near Arkansas 
river. They are hunted by the Indians, for their hides and 
tallow. Bears, deer, elk, wolves, panthers, wild horse&i, 
and other wild animals are very numerous. The country 
OB the Arkansas river is the paradise of hunters. 

FLORIDA. 



Situation. ' Florida is a peninsula, bounded N. by Ala- 
bama and Georgia ; £. and S. by the Atlantic, and W. by the 
gulf of Mexico. 

Bays. The principal bays are on the gulf of Mexico. 
Chatham bay is near the southern extremity of Florida, 
between cape Sable and cape Roman. Proceeding north . 
we come to Charlotte harbour, Spiritu Santohiiy^St.Joseph^s^ 
Apahchy^ and Pensaeola bays. 

Rivers. The Perdido is the western boundary, separating 
Florida from Alabama. The St. John*s is (he largest river. 
It runs in a northerly direction, and enters the Atlantic 30 
miles N. of St. Augustine. 

The Appalachicola formed by the junction of the Chata- 
hoochee and Flint rivers, empties itself into St. George's 
sound, which is the western part of Apalachy bay. St. 
Marks river also discharges itself into Apalachy bay, and 
the Contcuh or Escambia into Pensaeola bay. 

&wamp. Okefonoco swamp lies between Florida and 
Georgia. 

Chief Towns. St. Mgustlne is on the Atlantic coast, 30 
miles below tbe m^uth of St. John's river. It has a good 
barbour. 
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TaUalumei^ the seat of govemmefit, is a liew town, 
BeautifQlly situated about 18 mile« N. of St. Marks. 

Pensacola is on Peosacota bay, 50 miies E. 0/ Mobile. It 
ha^ a deep, safe, and capacious harbour. St, Marks is oa 
Apalachy bay, at the mouth of St Marks river. 

Population, The white population is estimated at 12,000. 
They are principally Spaniards. Most of the country was 
recently in the possession of the Seminole Indians, but in 
their recent contest with the United States, they were 
nearly exterminated. 

Face of the countryy kc, Florida resembles the low 
country of Georgia and the other southern states, tt is 
level, and except on the borders of rivers, swamps and lakes, 
18 barren. 

Produciions. The productions are rice, cottoffj sujrar, 
Indian corn, oranges, lemons, figs, &,c. 

Canal. It is proposed to open a canal for sloops and ships 
across the isthmus of Florida, from the river Suwanee to the 
river St. John, a distance of only 18 miles. The country 
s level, and the work can be constructed at a trifling ex- 
pense. The advantages are immense. It would save th^ 
long and dangerous navigation around the peninsula, and 
shorten the distance from New Orleans to tlie «\tlantic 
Ciiiies more than a thousand miles. 

MEXICO, OR NEW SPAIN. 

Situation. This country is bounded N. by the United 
States; E. by the United States and the gulf of Mexico; S. 
E. by Guatimala ; and W. by the PacilBc ocean. 

Divisions. Much of the northern part of the country is 
inhabited by savage Indians. The remainder is divided 
into 15 provinces or intendencies, as follows: - 

J^orthem Provinttt, Sq^ JUiles. Pop. in 1803. Chief TowHs, 

Old California, 56,880 9,000 Loreto. 

New California, 16,278 15,600 Monterey. 

SoDora^ 146,635 121,400 Arispe. 

Durango, 129,247 159,700 Ourango. 

New Mexico, 43,751 40,200 Santa Fe. 

SaU Lui» Potosi, 263,109 334,^00 St. Luis Pofosi. 

654,880 680,800 



IM 
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Southern Prwmees, 


Sq. JiSOts. 


Fop. in 1803. 


€%UfTowni. 


Gaadalaxara, 


73,628 


630,500 


Guadalaxara. 


Zacatecai, 


18,030 


153,300 


Zacatecas. 


Guanaxuato, 


6,878 


617,300 


Gaanaxuafo. 


Valladolid, 


26,396 


376,400 


Valladolid. 


Mexico, 


45,401 


1,511,800 


Mexico, 


Puebla, 


20,651 - 


813,300 


Piiebla. 


Vera Cruz, 


31,720 


156,000 


Vera Cruz. 


Oaxaca, 


54,064 


534,800 


Oaxaca. 


Yucatan or Merida, 


45,784 
302,561 


465,800 


Merida. 




5,159,200 




J^orthem Provituei, 


654,880- 


680,800 




Grand. Total, . 


957,441 


5,840,000 





PorndaUon, The population was estimated in 1803, at 
6,840,< »00 ; in 1 808, at 6,500,000 ; and io 1820, at 8,000j000 ; 
more than one third of whom were civilized Indians. This 
population i? settled principally in the southern provinces, 
he low the parallel of 26® N. lat. The northern provinces 
contain more than two thirds of the territory, hut only about 
one tenth of the population. 

Face of the country. The land on both the coasts is low, 
but ri9«s f radually as you approach the interior, till it has 
attained the height of 6 or 8000 feet sibove the level of the 
ocean ; it then spreads out into broad plains, which are 
called table land^ presenting the strange spectacle, of a 
level country on the top of a lofty range of mountains. 
These plains or table lands extend along the range from lat. 
18*=* to lat. 40? N. a distance of 1700 miles. 

Alountains. A range of mountains passes through the 
whole length of this country from southeast to northwest, 
carlled the Cordilleras of Mexico. It is a part of the great 
chain which runs through the American continent from 
Cape Horn to the Frozen ocean. Its top, as tve have 
already mentioned, consists of extensive plains or table 
land. From these elevated plains single mountains occa- 
sionally shoot up, whose summits are covered with ever- 
lasting snow. Several peaks near the city of Mexico are 
more than 1 5,000 feet high, and« the loftiest are volca- 
noes. 

Climate, In the low plains, on both coasts, thp heat is 
very oppressive, and the climate unhealthy to Europeans; 
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btit whenyoQ advance into the loterior, and begin to ascend 
the fnoiititains, it becomes more temperate, and at theeleT»* 
tioD of 4 or 5000 feet there reigos perpetually a soft^ipriog 
temperatare, which is very healthy. As you advance 
still higher the climate becomes cooler, and at length, on 
the tops of some of the loftiest mountains, you come to the 
region of perpetual snow. Thus in the course of 2 or 3 
days, the traveller may enjoy all the variety of summer^ 
spring, and winter. 

Soil and Protections. The productions of this country 
are as various as its climate. In the course of a few hun*' 
dred miles, you may meet with almost all the fruits of the 
temperate and torld zones. 

The soil of the table land is remarkably productive. 
Maize is far the most important object of agriculture ; and 
in some places, from 2 to 3 harvests may be taken annually. 
Wheat, rye and barley are extensively cultivated. 

Rivers, Arkansas and Red rivers rise in this country 
and flow southeast into the United States. The Sabine is 
the eastern boundary. Rio del Norte rises in the Rocky 
mountains, and flowing southeast, empties itself into the 
Gulf of Mexico. It is 1800 miles long. The Coloratia rises 
on the west side of the mountairts, and flowing southwest, 
empties itself into the Gulf ot California. It is 1000 miles 
long. The Oila comes from the east, and joins the Colo- 
rado near its mouth. It is 600 miles long. 

Chief Towns. Afexico, the largest town in all Spanish 
America, is below tat. 20^ on the high table land, half way 
between the Gulf oif Mexico and the Pacific ocean, it is 
near lake Tezcuco, in a delightful valley, 230 miles in 
circumference, and elevated moro than 7000 feetabovf the 
level of the sea. The streets are broad, clean, generally 
paved, and well lighted. This beautiful city is supplied 
with water by two aqueducts*; and its vegetables are raised 
on the elegant floating gardens of the lake of Tezcuco. It 
contains upwards of 100 churches and 137,000 inhabitants, 
of whom one half are whites, and the rest Indians, muial- 
toes, and mestizoes. 

Guanajuato is about 150 miles northwest of Mexico. 
The inhabitants are employed princifially in the gold aiMl 
ii1v«)r mines, for which the city is ^mous.^ — Populelieir, 
60,600. 

t2* ' 
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Pu^la 18 70 miles southeast of Meiico. Popolation 
80,000. Zaeatecas^ famous for its rich silver Mines, is about 
«50 miles northwest of Mexico. Population 35,000. 

Vera Cruz on the Gulf of Mexico, and Jlcapulco on the 
Paci6c ocean are the principal seaports. The port of Aca- 
pulco is the best on the western coast, but the place is 
extremely unhealthy. The popolation does not exceed 
4000, and they are chiefly roolattoes. 

Sania Fein the moat northern town of any note. It is on 
the Rio Bravo del Norte, in lat. se^* 30', -about 1000 miles 
northwest of New Orleans. 

Monterey^ the capital of the two Californias, is on the 
shore of the Pacific ocean in lat. 3b° 20'. St is a mere 
Tillag^e containing 700 Inhabitants. 

' Religion, The religion is the Roman Catholic. There 
are in this country, 1 archbishop, 8 bishopf, and 10,000 
clergy. 

Oovernmcnt. Mexico was formerly a colony of Spain, 
but has now thrown off the yoke and its independence has 
been recognised by Great Britain and the United States. 
Its government is (brmed on a plan similar to that oi^ the 
United States. 

Education. There is a University in the city of Mexico, 
and colleges are established in other places, but the bigotry 
of those who conduct them renders them of little value. 

Lakes, Lake Chapala is about 170 miles west of Mexico. 
It is 90 miles long, and 20 broad. 

There are four small lakes in the valley of Mexico. 
Thf waters in these lakes u^ed formerly to rise above their 
banks, and iaundate the city and the valley. In 1629 there 
was a great inundation, which lasted for five years; aod 
during the whole of that time, the streets of Mexico could 
be passed only in boats. — To prevent the recurrence of 
this evil various means were employed without effect. At 
first, a huge dike or mound of stones and clay was erected, 
70 miles long and 65 feet broad ; but the waters burst 
through it and tore it away. A subterranean passage was 
then dug through the mountains which surround the valley, 
to let off the waters; but the earth caved in and filh^d up 
the passage. At length a drain, 12 miles long and in some 
places 200 feet deep, Jms been cut through a gap in -the 
mountains, and this seems to answer tke purpose. 
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Mints. The gold and silver mines of Mexico nre the 
viost productive in the world. They are very nnroerone, 
especially in the provinces of Guannxunto, Zacatecas, and 
the soothern parts of Daraago, and San Luis Potosi. 

GUATIMALA, or the UNITED PROVINCES OF CEN. 
TRAL AMERICA. 

Situation, Guatimnia extends from Mexico on the north- 
west, nearly to the isthmus of Darien. On the E. lies the 
Caribbean sea, and on the W. the Pacific ocean. 

Divisions. It is divided in(o 6 provinces, viz. Chiapa, 
Vera Paz, Guatimnia, Honduras, Nicaraq^ua, and Costa Rica. 

Bay. The bay of Honduras divides this country into twe 
peninsulas. 

Mountains. The great American range of mountains 
passes through the whole length of this country into Mexico. 
It abounds with volcanoes. 

Lakes. Nicaragita lake is about 300 miles in circumfe- 
reoce. it communicates with the gulf of Mexico by the Rie 
St. Juan or Nicaragua river. Lake Leon lies west of lake 
Nicaragua, and communicates with it by a narrow strait. 

Population. The population has been estimated at 
1,800,000. They are principally Indians, and very little 
is known about them. 

Chief Towns. Guatimaloj the capital, la in lat. 14^ N. 
near (he coast of the Pacific ocean. It has a good harbour, 
and contains a university, numerous convents, and about 
30,000 inhabitants, ^he city has been twice destroyed ; 
in 1541 by a tempest, and 1773 by an earthquake, which 
swallowed op 8,000 families in an instant. 

Leon^ the capital of the province of Nicaragua, is on the 
west side of lake Leon. Population, 12,000. Ciudad Real 
18 near the borders of Mexico, delightfully situated among 
the naountains, almost equidistant from the two oceans. 
Chiapa is the largest Indian town in Guatimala. ft is near 
Ciudad Real, and contains S0,000 inhabitants. 

Productions. The productions are, grain in abundance, 
grapes, honey, cotton, fine wool, dyewoods, &c. The 
province of Honduras is particularly celebrated for log- 
wood and mahogany. The English have settlements In 
this province^ and carry on the trade in these articles. 
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situation. The collection of islands between Florida 
and South America is called the West indies. Trinidad is 
the farthest south ; Barbadoes, the farthest^east ; Cuba, the 
furtheiit west ; and the Bahama islands the farthest north. 

Divisions,, The four largest islands, Cuba^ Hispaniola^ (or 
St. Domingo,) Jamaica and Porto Rico^ are caUed the 
Greater Antilles. 

Ail the islands north of Cuba and Ilispaniola are called 
the Bahamas, 

Trinidad and all the islands north of it, till you come te 
Porto -Rico, are called Caribbean islands. 

Population. The whole population of the West India 
islands is more than 2,000,000, three fourths of whom are 
negro slaves. The names of the principal islands, with 
their population and extent, is given in the following table. 

WhoUPopm 

433,000 

650,000 

' 390,000 

100,000 

101,000 

88,000 

81,000 

35,100 

33,000 

30,000 

26,600 

25,000 

31,100 

90,000 

I5,90a 

15,000 

• 14,100 

14,000 

14,000 

11,000 

11,000 





Square Miles* 


Whites. 


JBlaeks. 


Cubs, 


54,000 


234,000 


198,000 


Hayti, 


^8,000 




650,000 


Jamaica, 


6,000 


40,000 


350,000 


Porto Rico, 


4,140 


94,000 


6,000 


Guadaloupe, 


670 


13,000 


88,000 


Martinica, 


260 


10,000 


78,000 


Barbadoes, 


166 


16,000 


65,000 


AntigQa, 


93 


2,100 


33,000 


Santa Cm, 


100 


3,000 


30,000 


St Christopher, 


70 


4,000 


26,000 


Dominica, 


291 


1,600 


25,000 


Trinidad, 


1,600 


2,000 


23,000 


Grenada, 


109 


1,100 


20,000 


St. Eostatio, 


to 


5,000 


15,000 


Tobago, 


140 


900 


15,000 


St VioiceDt, 


131 


1,500 


13,500 


St. Lucia, 


220 


2,400 


.11,700 


Margarita, 


350 


8,000 


6,000 


The Bahamas, 


6,000 


. 3,000 


11,000 


Nevis, 


20 


1,000 


10,000 


BiIoDtferrat, 


47 


1,000 


10,000 



T«ta1, 



443,000 1,683,000 2,126,000 



Possessors, Cuba and Porto Rico belong to Spaing 
Guadaioope aod Martiiiieo to Franct; Sa&ta Croz to i^«ft- 
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mark; St Enstatia to Holland; Hejti is mdependent. Ja- 
maica, the Bahamas, and, in general, all the other island! 
belong to Great BriHan. 

Religion. In the islands settled by the Spaniards and 
French the religion is Roman Catholic ; in those settled by 
the Dutch, Danes and English, it is Protestant. In the 
English islands the Methodists and some other denomina- 
tions, have missionaries, who have laboured among the 
slaves with very good success^ 

Climate^ In summer the heat is very oppressive, and the 
climate unhealthy. In winter the temperature is delight- 
ful ; to the sick and aged during thi.«) season it is the climate 
of paradise. In autumn hurricanes are freq<i^nt. 

Productions. Sugar, rum, and molas^e? are the great 
dtaples of the West Indies. The other p'roductions are cot- 
toDy indigo, coffee, cocoa, ganger, cloves, cinnamon, &c. 
The fruits are oranges, lemons, limes, pine apples, figs, 
pomegranates and many others. 

THE BAHAMAS. 

The Bahama^ consist of soreral small islands, ifi^!^ 
ipejrsed with an immense number of sanct banksi and f^ks^ 
which render the navigation extremely dangerous. Tfliou- 
sands of vessels have been wrecked among these islands* 
The principal busincps of the inhabitants is rescuing ship- 
wrecked vessels with their crews and cargoes from destruc- 
tion. 

CUBA. 

Fa^e of the country^ &c. A range of mountains runs from 
e'i3t to west, through the whole length of the if>Iand. On 
the coasts the land is level and very fertile ; producing 
susrar, tobacco, ahd coffee in abundance. The tobacco of 
Cuba, frotJi which the Spanish cigars are made, is esteemed 
the finest in the world. 

Chief Towns. Havana^ on the north coast, is the capital. 
Its harbonr i? one of the best in the world, being very ca- 
pacious and secure, difficult of access, and strongly fortified. 
The Commerce of Hjavana is more extensive than that of 
any other town in Spanish America. The population Is 
about 70,000. 
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* 
St, Je^o^ in tbe 8o«th«afitf has a spacious and secure har^ 
tour, and about 40,000 inhabitants. 

HAYTI, OR ST. DOMIISGO. 

History. This Island was forr^eHj divided between 
France and Spain ; but in 1791 there was an insurrection of 
the blacks in the French part of the if^land, which issued In 
the expulsion of the whites. The island is now wholly in 
the possession of the blacks. 

chief Townt. Cape Henry ^ formerly Cape Francois^ Is 
on the north side of the island, and has an excellent har- 
bour. It was formerly the capital of the French colony. 

Port cm Prince is at the head of the large bay on the west 
side of the island. St. Domingo is on the southeast side of 
the island. Fopuhition 12,000. 

5oi7, &€• The soil is very fertile, producing sugar, coffee, 
cotton, and indigo in abundance. 

JAMAICA. 

^fBlf kc. Thq north side of the island is mountalqjOiifu 
TM^uth side has a deep, fertile soil, and is well cultivated, 
producing sugar in abundance. Large numbers of cattle 
a^e raised on tbe island. 

Chief Towns. Kingston^ the chief lown, is on the soutlv- 
east part of the island, on a beautiful harbour. It is a > 
place of great commerce, and contains more than 26,000 
inhabitants. 

Port Royal^ on the south side of Kingston harbour, 10 
'miles south of Kingston, was formerly the chief (own, but 
it was destroyed three times, first by an earthquake, then 
by a fire, and afterwards by a hurricane. After the last 
calamity the inhabitants removed and founded Kingston. 
Spanishtown is 20 miles west of Kingston. 

PORTO RICO. 

Porto Rico is the fourth island in size. Its capital, St. 
Juan^ is on the north side ef the island, and contains about 
30,000 inhabitants. 
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' BERMUDAS ISLANDS. 

! 

The Bermtidas islands are a chisler of ^mall islands about 
1000 mUes northeast of Cuba. They have a delightfal 
k climate and about 10^000 inhafbitants. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

SitiMtion. Onthe N. is the Caribbean sea, and the At- 
lantic ; on the E. the Athmtic ; on the S. it comes to a 
point ; on the W. is the Pacific ocean ; and on the N. W. it 
is connected with North America by the isthmus of Darieo. 
In shape it resembles a pear. *• 

Divisions. Soi^lh America is divided into the following 
GouQtries. 1. The Republic of Columbia. S. Guiana. 3. 
Peru. 4. Brazil. 6. Buenos Ayres, or the United Prov- 
inces of South America. 6. The Republic of Bolivar. 7. 
Chili. 8. Patafi:onia. 

Political condition, Peru, Buenos Ayres, Chili, the Re- 
public of Bolivar, and the Republic of Colombia, a few 
years since were subject to Spain, but they have recently 
declared themselves independent, and their independence 
has been acknowledged by the government of the United 
States. Brazil was a Portuguese colony but is now an in* 
dependent kingdom. Guiana is divided between t4a8 
English, Dutch, French, Portuguese, and the Republic ef^ 
Colombia. Patagonia belongs to the natives. 

Mountains, The ^ndes run along the whole western 
feoast of South America, from Cape Hom'to the isthmus of 
Darien. They are a part of the great American rang*. 
A range of mountains, termed the Brazilian Andes ^ rcms 
along the eastern coast from lat. 10^ to lat. 30® S. 

Rivers, The three greatest rivers are the Amazon, the 
La Plata and the Orinoco, 

The Amazon is the lang;««t river in the world, and except 
the Missouri, the loogeat. It ei^tera the Atlantic under th# 
equator, by a mouth 150 miles wide, and the tide flows up 
500 miles. All the rivers which rise on the east of the 
Andes, from lat. 2° N. to lat. 20® S. are branches of the 
Amazon* 
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Its most distant source is the riyer Bem^ which rises in 
the Andes in lat. 19^ S. and ranning norths joins the Apuru 
mac. The united stream is then called the Paro or UcayaU. 
The Ucayale runs north, and joining the Marenon or Tungu- 
rag^a forms the Jtmazen. The coarse of the Amazon is 
then east to the ocean. This mighty river is navigabie for 
vessels of &00 tons, from its mouth to the very foot of the 
Andes, a distance of 4,000 miles. 

The La Plata empties itself into the Atlantic on the 
southeast side of the continent, in about lat 35^. It is 
formed by the Uruguay and the Parana^ which unite a little 
above the city of Buenos Ayres. The Paraguay^ the prin- 
cipal branch of the Parana, empties itself into it near Cor- 
lientes. The Uruguay and Parana both rise in Brazil, and 
flow southwest. 

The Orinoco empties itself on the north coast, oppomte 
the island of Trinidad, by 50 mouths, it drains Venezuela 
and Spanish Guiana. 

Religion. The religion of each province is the same 
with that of the European country from which it was set- 
tled ; that of the Spanish, Portuguese, and Freuch settle* 
ments is Roman Catholic, that of the English and Dutch is 
Protestant. 

Islands, Terra del Fuego is a large island in the «outh, 
separated from the rest of the continent by the straits of 
Magellan. Cape Horn, on the south side of the island, is 
the most southern extremity of South America. Falkland 
islands are northeast of 'I'erra del Fuego. 

The island of Juan Fernandez^ nearly opposite Valparaiso 
on the coast of Chili, is uninhabited. Alexander Sel- 
kirk, a sailor, lived here 4 years in solitude. This circum- 
stance gave rise to the story of Robinson Crusoe. The 
Gallipagos islands are further north, on both sides of the 
equator. 

Indians. The Indians are of two classes, the uncon- 

5uered or independent, and the conquered 'or civilized. 
!*he former occupy Patagonia and the interior of the con- 
tinent ; the latter are mixed in with the whites, and many 
of them are slaves. 
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IlEPUBLIO OF COLOMBIA. 

Situation. The Republic is bouaded IS. by the Carib* 
bean sea ; E. hy Guiana ; S. by Peru ; and W. by the Pa- 
cific ocean. 

Lake and Bays. Maracaybo lake, in the north, is- 180 
miles long and 100 broad. In shape it resembles a decan- 
ter, it discharges itself into the gulf ofJMaracaiybo through 
n strait 10 miles wide. The bay qf' Panama is on the south 
side of the isthmus of Darien ; the gulf of Darien is on the 
north side of the isthmus ; the gulf of Guayaquil is near 
the borders of Peru. 

Mountains. The Andes come from Peru, and pass filong 
the coast of the Pacific ocean, through the whole extent of 
the country. At Popayan the range divides into three 
branches ; the western is the proper Andes, and runs into 
North America across the isthmus of Darien ; the eastern^ 
called the cha4n of Venezuela, runs along the northern 
coast, and terminates opposite the island of Trinidad; the 
middle branch runs north, between the rivers Magdalena 
and Cauca, and terminates at the junction of those two 
streams. 

. Rivers. The Orinoco b the great river of this country. 
It empties itself into the ocean near the island of Trinidad 
by 50 mouths, the two most distant of which are 180 miles 
apart. The course of the river is yery crooked, somewhat 
resembling the figure 6. , 

The rivers which rise east of the Andes flow east into 
the Orinoco and the Amazon ; those west of the Andes flow 
west into the I^aclfic ; those between the eastern and west- 
ern branches of the Andes flow nprth into the Caribbean 
sea. . . * 

■~ The principal branches of the Orinoco are the Spares 
and Meta^ both of which rise at the foot of the Andes and 
flow east. The Orinoco is navigable 90 miles above the 
mouth of the Meta, and 740 from the ocean. The M eta is 
navigable 370 miles. 

The Magdalena rises among the Andes, near PopayaDj 
and running north, discharges itself into the Caribbean sea. 
It is 1000 miles long,aD<i navigable about ^00. The Cauea 
" 13' 
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rises also near Popiiyan. It is the great western branch of 
the Afagdalena, and runs parallel with it. 

Face of the country. The northern and wiestern parts are 
Diountainoas. Below the mountains there are immense 
plains which extend beyond the Orinoco. In the rainy sea- 
ton the Orinoco overflows its banks, and these plains are ' 
inundated to a vast extent. 

Climate. In the low country the climate is hot and un- 
healthy ; but in the mountains every variety la experienced, 
according to the elevation. On the highest summits you 
me^t with everlasting snow, while at Quito and some of 
the other principal cities, the temperature is delightful 
thronghout the year. 

Soil and productions. The soil is very fertile, and. pro- 
duces in abundance cocoa, indigo, cotton, sugar, tobacco 
and ail tixe fruits of tropical climates. The plains, furnish 
immense pastures for numberless herds of cattle. The 
country is also celebrated for its mineral productions, the, 
mountains being rich in gold, silver, and emeralds ; there 
are likewise janimals of an enormous size. The condor^ a 
large bird, has been known to fly away with lambs. The 
jacumama^ an immense serpent, is found in the plains east 
of the Andes, 11 or 12 feet long, and a foot in diameter. 

Chief Towns. Santa Fe de Bogota is on the small river 
Bogota, a branch of the Magdalena. .It is built on a spa- 
ciou.^, fertile plain, which is elevated more than 8,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Population, 30,000. 

QutVo lies among the Andes, almost under the equa- 
tor. It IS built on the side' of a volcanic mountain, and is 
elevated more than 9,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
'The temperature here is mild and pleasant throughout the 
year, but there are frequently dreadful tempests of thunder 
and lightning; Population, 65,000. Popayan is on the 
Andes near the sources of the Cauca and Magdalena. 

Cdraccas is in a valley between two mountains, near the 
northern coast, elevated S900 feet above the level of the 
sea. In 1812 an earthquake destroyed a part of the city, 
and buried 12,000 persons in the ruina^ La Guira^ the port 
of Caraccas,is 7 miles distant, and is more frequented thaa 
any other port on the coast. 

The other principal places on the Caribbean sea are, 
Cumana^ on the coast, east of Caraccas ; Maracaibo^ on the 
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west bank of the strait which connects lake Maracaibo with 
the gulf; Carihagena, which has a ssffe and exfcnsive har- 
bonr, and 20,000 inhabitants ; St. Martha^ 130 miles N. E. 
of Carthagena ; and Porto Bello^ on the north side of the 
isthmus of Darien. 

The ports on tho Pacific are Panama^ on the sooth sid^ 
of the isthmus of X^arien, oppoj^ite Porto Bello, and Gwiya* 
qui! on a river of the same name, which runs into the gulf 
of Guayaquil. 

Natural Curiosities, About 70 or 80 miles south of Quito 
is the celebrated Chimborazo^ the loftiest summit of the 
Andes, and the highest mountain in America. It is 21,440 
feet above the level of the sea. Its enormous summit is 
covered with snow, and is finely contrasted with the deep 
azure blue of the equatorial sky. 

Cotopaxi^ the highest volcano in the world, is about 40 
miles southeast of Quito. It is 18,898 feet above the level 
of the sea. Its explosions are frequent and dreadful. When 
an eruption takes place, the snow around the volcano is 
suddenly melted, and a torrent of water is poured down 
from the mountain. Ashes, fire^ and rocks are then thrown 
forth with a dreadful roaring noise, and spread desolation 
over the surrounding plains. The roar of the volcano con- 
tinues day and night so long as the eruption- lasts, and has 
been heard at the distance of 600 miles. « 

The cataract of Tequendama is in the river Bogota near 
Santa Fe. This river, after watering the elevated plam on 
which that city stands, breaks through the mountains, and 
with two bounds rushes down a precipice, to the astonishing 
depth of 570 feet. The column of vapour, which rises 
Jjke a cloud from the shock, is seen from Santa Fe, 15 miles 
oistant, reflecting the most beautiful colours of the rain how. 

Population. The population is estimated at about 
2,500,000, and is composed of whites, negroes, and Indians. 
I^he white settlements are principally in the mountains, 
elevated several thousand feet above the level of the Sea. 

Gcnyermnent, The government is republican, and under 
the presidency of the celebrated Bolivar, the Washington 
of South America, it has been ably administered. All re- 
Uglons are tolerated, and the ipost liberal measures have 
been adopted for the promotion of edacatiojq, commerce, 
agriculture and the arts. 
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Indians, Tribes of independeDt warlike Indians occupj 
the countrj about the mouths of the Orinoco, the whole 
coast from the Orinoco to the Esseqnebo, the country im- 
mediately west of lake Maracaibp, and the whole interior 
0f Spanish Guiana. 

GUIANA. 

Situation, Guiana is the country between the Orinoco 
and the Amazon. It has the ocean on the N. E. ; Brazil 
on the S. £. )"» and the Republic of Colombia on the west 
and N. W. 

The river Cassiquiari unites the Orinoco with the Negro^ 
a branch of the Amazon, making Guiana a real island, 
separated by water from the rest of the continent. 

JJivisions. Guinna is diidded between 5 different na- 
tions. 1 . Spanish Guiana belongs to the Republic of Co- 
loml>ia. It extends on the coast from the Orinoco to the 
Essequebo. 2. English Guiana extends from the Elsriequebo 
to the Corantyo. 3. Dutch Guiana extends from the Goran- 
tyn to the Maroni. 4. French Guiana extends from the Ma- 
roni to the Oyapok. 5. Portuguese Gviona ex tends from the 
Oyapok to the Amazon. 

The boundaries betiveen these divisions in the Interior 
are not determined, and there is no necessity tor deter- 
mining them, because the white settlements do not extend 
.far from the sea coast, the interior being occupied by war- 
like Indians. 

Subdivisions, English Guiana is subdivided into the dis- 
tricts of Elssequeho^ Qemerara and Berbice, Dutch Guiana 
is sometimes called Surinam^ nnd French Guiana, Cayenne. 

Rivers, The principal rivers are Essequebo^ Demerara^ 
Berbice^ Surinam and Maroni, 

Chiefs Towns, Paramaribo^ the capital of Dutch Gui- 
ana, is the largest town. It is on Surinam river, 16 miles 
from its mouth, and has 20,000 inhabitants. 

Cayenne^ the capital of French Guiana is on an island and 
contains 6 or 8,000 inhabitants. Stabrook^ the capital of 
English Guiana, is on Demerara river, near its mouth, and 
has 8,f]00 inhabitants. 

Face of the country, &c. The country is flat and un^ 
healthy. The soil is surprisingly fertile, yielding sugar, 
coffee, and cotton in abundance, -. 
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Populatton^ The population may be estimated at 250,000, 
exclusive o( Indians. Spanish Guiana has 34,000, English 
Guiana more than 70,000, Dutch Guiana, 80,000, and French 
Guiana 30,000. The mass of the population are negro 
slaves ; there are leas than 20,000 whites. 

PERU. 

Situation* Peru is bounded N. by the Republic of Co- 
lombia ; E. by Brazil ; S. E. by the Republic of Bolivar ; 
S. by the desert of Atacama, which separates it from Chili, 
and W. by the Pacific ocean. 

Divisions, Peru is divided into 7 intendencies. 

JrUendeneies. Chiff CfiiUs, Pop, of cities. 

Truxillo, Truxillo, 6,000 

Tarma, Tarma, 5,600 

I>hna, Lima, 52,627 

Guanca Velica, Guanea Velica, 8,000 

Gnamanga, Gnamanga, 20,000 

Cusco, , Cusco, 32,000 

Arequipa, Arequipa, 24,000 

Face of the country. The Andes pass through the whole 
length of Peru, parallel with the Pacific ocean. 

There are two principal ridges called the eastern and 
western Cordillera. The country between them is an ele- 
vated plain or table land, generally from 8000 to 10,000 
feet above the level of the sea. The narrow tract between 
the western Cordillera and the Pacific is a piain, principally 
sandy and barren. 

Chief Tovons. Lima^ the capital, is in the centre of a 
spacious and delightful valley, on a small river which flows 
into the Pacific ocean. It is the centre of the commerce 
of Peru. Population, 52,627. CaUao^ the port of Lima^ 
is 7 miles distant. 

Cusco an ancient and magnificent city, once the seat of 
the incas, is among the Andes east of Lima, near the river 
ApurimaCi OQ^ of ^^^ sources of the Amazon. Pj^pulation^ 
32,000. 

TfuxiUo is on the Pacific, 900 milei N. of Lima. Arita 
is a seaport south of Lima. Arequipa is between Arica and 
Lima. Itis about 20 leagues from the sea. 
13* 
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Population, The popalation is 1,079,122, of which nnnir 
her 619,000 are civilized Indians, and the rest are whites, 
negroes, malattoes, and mestizoes. The white settlements 
are on the high tahle land between the mountains, and on 
the sea coast. Thev do not extend east of the Andes. 

Climaie, The lofty Andes are* covered with eternal 
snow, and the low country on the coast is hot and unhealthy^ 
while the intermediate table land enjoys a uniform and de- 
lightful climate. Earthquakes are common ; Lima has 
been repeatedly almost ruined by them. 

Mines, There are 70 gold mines, 700 silver mines and 
4 of quicksilver, besides several of copper and lead. The 
annual produce of the gold and silver^ mines is more* than 
^4,000,000. 

Rivers. The Beni^ the ApurimaCy the Guallaga^ the Tufk* 
guragua and several smaller head branches of the Amazon 
rise in Peru. There are no rivers of any importance on 
the western side of the Andes, all the streams which rise 
there having but a short course from their sources to the 
ocean. 

BRAZIL. 



Situation. Brazil extends from the Amazon almost to the 
La Plata. It is an immense country, embracing more than 
one third of South America ; bounded N. by Guiana and 
the Atlantic ; £. by the Atlantic ; on the S. it comes to a 
f otnt f on the W. are Peru and Buetibs Ayres. 

Divisions, It is divided into 1^ districts called capitanias. 



Para, 
Pernambuco, 



Chief Towns. 

Para. 

St. Louis. 

Sfara. 

Pernambuco. 

St. Salvador. 



Mina* GeraeB, Villa Rica. 



Capiianias. 
Rk) Janeiro, 
St. Paul, 
St. CatberiDB, 
Rio Grande, 
Goyaz, . 
Matto Gro880, 



Chief Towns- 
Rio Janeiro. 
St. Paul. 
St. Catheriha. 
Rio Grande. 
Villa Boa. 
Cuiaba. 



Face of the country. A ridge of mountains termed the 
Brazilian Andes, runs along the coast from lat. 10** to la|i 
3U° S. The interior of the country is clothed with the 
most luxuriant vegetation, and covered in many parts with 
an almost impenetrable forests 
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. Rivers, The priticipal rivers of Brazil are braDches of 
the Amazon and La Plata. The ridge of mountaiDS along 
the coast prevents their entrance into the ocean by a more 
direct course. 

The Sl Francuco and the Tocantint are the principal 
rivers whkh discbarge themyelves directly into the ocean. 
The St, Francuco riseff in lat. 16% and after running in a 
Dorthei'ly direction along the western skirt oi the moun- 
tains for 1000 miles, turns to the east and enters the Atlan- 
tic north of St. Salvador. The Tocantins rises near the 
sources of the St. Francisco, and rnnning north 1500 miles, 
empties under the equator, near the mouth of the Amazon. 
The Araguaya is the principal branch of the Tocantins. 

The Xingu and the Tapajos rise in the centre of South 
America, and flowing north more than lOCO miles dis- 
charges itself into the Amazon. The Madeira^ the largest 
tributary of the Amazon, rises in the northern part of 
Buenos Ay res, and running northeast, joins the Amazon after 
a course of 1500 miles. 

The Paraguay^ the Parana^ and the Uruguay^ the great 
branches of the La Plata, rise in the southern part of this 
country and pass into Buenos Ayres. 

Chief Towns, Rio Janeiro or St. Sebastian^ the capital, ts 
the largest town in South America^ It has a noble harbour, 
and a great commerce. The population is more than 
100,000. ^ 

iS^ Salvador or Bahia is on the bay of All Saints, more 
than 700 miles north of Rio Janeiro. It is large, rich and 
well built. The principal part of the city is on the top of 
a hill which rises suddenly to the height of 400 feet. The 
situation is airy and healthful. The population exceeds 
70,000. 

.Ptmambuco is a flourishing town, 450 miles N. E. of St 
Salvador. It has a great trade in cotton. Population, 
25,000. Maranham or St. Ijuxs^ is a commercial town on 
the north coast. ^ Rio Grande is in a populous district near 
the southern extremity of Brazil. 

Villa Rica is in the interior, north of Rio Janeiro. Pop- 
ulation, 20,000» Teptcoi the capital of the diamond district, 
U north of Villa Rica. Cuiaba is in the western part of 
Brazil, and has rich gold mines in its vicinity. Populatioii^ 
30,000. 
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PopuUuion. The population is estimated at 2,000,000« 
It is composed of_ whites, negroes, ludians, iuulatloes, and 
mestizoes. 

Government, Brazil was formerly a Portngfuese colony, 
bat several years ago it threw off the yoke, and ha^ ever 
since formed a distinct empire nnder the government of 
Don Pedro, the son of the king of Portugal. On the 20th 
of Aagu!«t, 1825, the independence of the new empire was 
acknowledged by the king of Portogal. 

Productions. The northern provinces produce cotton, 
•ngar, coffee and tobacco ; the middle contain the gold and 
diamond districts; tbepouthem produce wheat and cattle in 
abundance. The forests abound with various kinds of 
wood useful for dyeing and cabinet work. 

Gold and diamonds. The gold and diamonds of Brazil 
are found principally in the beds of the mountain torrents. 
The head waters of the Parana, the Francisco, and of all 
the great rivers which flow north into the Amazon, are pro- 
ductive of gold. The principal diamond district is 400 
miles N. of Rio Janeiro. 

Commerce. The exports are cotton, sugar, coffee ^and 
tobacco from Pemambuco, St. Salvador, and Maranham ; 
and hides, tallow, and beef from Rio Grande. Wheat is 
shipped from Rio Grande to all parts of the coast. The 
principal imports are Britisb manufactures.^ 



BUENOS AYRES, OR UNITED PROVINCES OF 
SOUTH AMERICA. 



J^ame. This country was called the Viceroyalty of 
Buenos Ayres^ while under the dominion of Spain. Since 
the declaration of Independence, it has assumed the name 
of the United Provinces of South America, 

■ Situation. It is bounded N. by the Repiiblic of Bolivar; 
E. by Brazil ; S. E. by the Atlantic ; S. by Patagonia, and 
'W. by the Andes, which separate it from Chili 

Divisions. The northern and central parts of thb coun- 
Irvi embracing one half the territory, are in the possession 
•t the Indians. The parts owned by the whites are dividk 
ed into proviocer. 
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Protinc€i. CKUf Twms. 

Bueoos Ay re 8, BueDM Ay res. 
Banda Oriental, lMonte?ideo. 



Entre Rios, 
Cordova, 
Punta St. Luis, 
Mendoza, 
St Juan, 
Rioja, 



Santa Fe. 
Cordova. 
Punta St. Lais. 
Mendoza. 
St. Juan. 
Rioja-. 



Provinces, Chief Toums. 

Catamarca, Catamarca. 

St. JagodelEstero, St. Jago. 
Tucuman, Tucuman. 

SalU, SaUa. 

J"juj« Jujuy. 
Chieast _ Tup?ca. 

Misque, Misque. 

Paraguay, Assumptjoii. 



Rivers. This country is drained by the La Plata and its 
branches. The La Plata is a very broad river formed by 
the union of the Uruguay and the Parana. The Parana 
rises among the mountains of Brazil, near Rio Janeiro, and 
running southwest nearly 2000 miles, joins the Uruguay a 
little above the city of Buenos Ayres. The Urvguoy rises 
in the southern part of Brazil. Its general course is south- 
west, and its length, 1200 miles. 

• The Paraguay is the principal branch of the Parana. It 
rises near the centre of Brazil, and running south about 
1500 miles joins the Parana at Corrierites. The Pilcomayo 
and the Fermejo are the two largest western branches of 
the Paraguay. They both rise in the Andes, and flowing 
southeast about 1000 miles each, enterthe Paraguay below 
the town of Assumption. The Salado is the largest west- 
ern branch of the Parana.' It rises in the Andes, and flow- 
ing southeast more than 800 miles, joins the Parana at 
Santa Fe. 

Numerous branches of the Madeira rise in the northern 
part of this country, and flow north into Brazil. 

Face of the country. The western provinces, bordering 
on the AndeSy are mountainous ; the territory east of the 
Paraguay and Parana is a fine, waving, well watered coun- 
try ; the intermediate district, lying between the Paraguay 
and the mountains, and extending from north to south 
through the whole length of the country, consists of ex- 
tensive plains. 

West of the city of Buenos Ayres is a vast plain or panx- 
pa extending south into Patagonia. It is 1500 miles long, 
and from the ocean to the Andes 500 broad. 

Indians. Independent tribes of Indians occupy the coun- 
try watered by the Salado^ Fermejo, and Pilcomayo. This 
tract consists of vast plains extending from the Paraguay 
OQ the cast to the mountains on the west. 
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Productions. The ya9t plains and pampas are covered 
with immense herds of horses, mules and cattle. Raising 
is the principal husine^s of the inhabitants, to the neglect 
of agriculture, although the soil is fertile, and would yield 
wheat, Indian corn, tot)acco, &c. in abundance. 

PopuUttion. The population, according to the official 
census, is 570,000 without including the Indians, who 
amount probably to mort*. Ihan 1,000,000. 

Chief Towns. Buenos Ayr^s is on the west bank of the 
La Plata, 180 miles from thp ocean. The houses are built 
of brick. The population is 60.000, one half of whom are 
whites, and the rest Indians, negroes, &c. The city is 
celebrated for the pleasantness ancLsakibrity of its cli- 
mate. ^ 

Montevideo is on the east bank of the La Plata, 90 miles 
from its moulh. Population, 10.000. Santa Fe is at the 
confluence of the Sal;ulo wi|h the Parana, and has 6000 
inhabitants. Corrientes is at the confluence of the Paraguay 
with the Parana. Assumption v* on the east bank of the 
Paraguay, a little above the mouth of the Pilcomayo^ and 
about 1000 miles from the sea. Large Tessels ascend from 
the ocean as far as this place. 

Salta is nearly in the centre of the country. It carries 
on a great trade in mule« with Peru. Tueuman is 160 
miles S. of Salta. Mendoza is at the foot of the Andes, 
near the southwest corner of the country. 

Government, All religions are now tolerated, and the 
government is administered in otlier respects on the most 
liberal principles. Buenos Ayres formerly belonged to 
Spain. In 1816, it declared itself independent, and estab- 
lished a republican government. 

Education. Previous to the revolution, education, and 
learning were discouraged ; but now schools are establish- 
ed, and books imported without restrictfon. 

Character. A large portion of the population are herds- 
men, who lead a solitary life on the great plains, being 
constantly employed in tending immense herds of cattle. 
They are the most expert horsemen in the world. > 

Commerce. The principal exports are gold and silver, 
hides, beef and tallow. The imports are manufactured 
goods, principally from Great Britain. The city of Buenos 
Ayres is the seat of this commerce; 
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Mules in iinmeD!>e droyes are xolleeted every year at 
Salta Irom the southern proyinces, and theDce Bent over the 
Andes to Pern, a distance of 1500 or 2000 miles. Almost 
all labour and transportatien, in Peru as well as in Buenos 
Ayres, are performed by mules. 
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Situation, This new republic, which was formed in th« 
year 182% out of territory formerly included within the 
limits of Buenos Ayres or the United Provinces of South 
America, is bounded N, by Peru ; E. and S. by Buenos 
Ayres ; and W. by the Andes, which separi;te it from the 
southern part of Peru. 

Divisions. The republic embracef^ five provinces,. viz; 
Lm Paz^ Cochabarnba^ Charcas^ Potosi and Santa Cruz. 

Lake, Lake Tituaca is in the northwest corner of the 
country between two ridges of the Andes. It is 240 miles 
in circumference, and has several islands, one oi'which 
was the residence of Manco Capac, the first of the incas, and 
the founder ef the Peruvian monarchy. 

CHief Towns. Potosij famous for its rich silver mines, is 
situated on the Andes, near the sources of the Pilcomayo, 
in about 20^ S. lat. It contains 70,000 inhabitants, besides 
30,000 slaves employed in the mines. 

Oropesa^ the capital of the province of Cochabamha, 
contains 17,000 inhabitants. ' 

Population. The population is about 500,000. 

Mines. This country is famous for its gold and -silver 
mines. The richest is the silver mine of Potosi, which has' 
been wrought nearly 3centuries,and3rields several millions 
of dollars annually. The Indians near Potosi, were for- 
merly compelled by the Spaniards to work the mines, which 
usually destroyed them in the course of 10 or 12 months. 
JFor three centuries whole nations perished in this way. 
This cruel custom is now abolished. 

CHILL 

Situation. Chili is bounded N. by the desert of Atacam<i| 
which separates it from Peru; £. by the Andes, which sepa- 
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rate it from Baenos Ajres ; S. by Patagonia ; and W.by the 
Pacific oceaD. It is a long and narrow country. 

Divisions. The southern part of the country, below lat. 
37% belongs to independent tribes of Indians. The remain- 
der is di?ided into 22 districts. 

Fact of the country. The loAy Andes run along the 
whole eastern boundary of Cbili. The country below is 
made up to a considerable extent of detached vallies, sepa- 
rated from each other by high ridges. The scenery is 
picturesque and grand. 

Rivers. Few countries are so well watered as Chili. 
The rivers are small, but very numerous. In some parts^ 
every valley, and almost every field, can be regularly irri- 
gated from a neighbouring stream. The principal rivers 
are the ToUen, the Biobio^ the J^aypo^ the Matde^ and the 
Quillota, 

Soil and Productions. The southern part of the country 
is a land flowing with wheat, wine, and oil ; cotton and 
hemp are also cultivated, and cattle are numerous. The 
northern districts have a dry and barren soil, but are rich 
in mines of tin, copper, silver and gold. 

Climate. In the northern districts it never rains, and 
never thunders; the dews are scarcely perceptible, the 
atmosphere is without a cloud, and the temperature is de- 
lightful. Some parts of this region are well watered by 
rivers from the Andes and are very fertile. 

Volcanoes and Earthquakes. Volcanoes occur among the 
Andes, at every little interval, along the whole eastef'n 
boundary. There are 14 which are in a state of constant 
eruption. Earthquakes usually occur 3 or 4 times in a year. 

Chief Towns. St. Jago^ the capital^ is on a branch of the 
Maypo in a beautiful and extensive plain. The houses are 
of brick, and as in all the cities of Chili, are of only one 
story, on account of the earthquakes. The population is 
46,000. 

Conception is on a beautiful bay, which affords a commo- 
dious harbour, near the mouth of the river Biobio. It 
lias been. twice destroyed by earthquakes. Population, 
13,000. 

Valparaiso Is on the coast, near the mouth of the Quillota, 
about 100 miles west of St. Jago. It is the most commer- 
eial citjr in Chili. Population, 6,500. 
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yaldivia is on a bay, 180 miles S. of ConceptioD. Its 
harboar is the safest, and most capacious on the western 
^ coast of America. It is very strongly fortified. 

Population. The population is 1,200,000, exclusive of 
independent Indians. 

Araucanian Indians^ The Araucanian Indians occupy the 

I country between the Biobio^ and the Token. They are 

brave, warlike, generous*, and enthusiastic lovers of liberty. 

The Spaniards have tried in vain for nearly 3 centuries to 

aubdoe them. 

Croi^emmeHt. Chili vras formerly subject to Spain. In 
1 8 1 & it declared itself independent, and has recently formed 
■ a government resembling that of the tJnited States. 

Desert The desert of Jltacama lies between Peru and 
' Ghili. It is a dry, sandy plain, 300 miles long, without one 
living thing upon it either vegetable or animal. 

Islands, Chiloe island on the coast, near the southern 
boundary, is )80 miles long. There are many small islands 
near^it. The island of Juan Fernandez is more than 300 
miles west of Valparaiso. 

PATAGONIA. 

Situation, Patagonia is the southern part of South Ameri- 
ca. It is bounded N. by Chili and Buenos Ayres ; E. by the 
Atlantic; S. by the straits of Magellan, which separate it 
from Terra del Fuego ; and W. by the Pacific. 
I Face of the country. The Andes pass through the western 
part. The eastern part is level, consisting of immense 
pampas or plains which stretch north into Buenos Ayres. 

Inhabitants, The country is inhabited by independent 
tribes of Indians, about whom very little is known. Somef 
of the tribes are said to be of a gigantic size. 

EUBOPE. 

Situation. Europe is bounded N. by the Frozen ocean ; 
£. by Asia ; S. by the Mediterranean sea, which separates 
it from Africa ; and W. by the Atlantic ocean. It is the 
smallest general division of the globe. 

Dieisiowi The priacipal counties in Europe are, 
.14 
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Norway, ) 

Sveden, \ 

Rnpf»ia, ) 

Portugal, \ 

Spain, f 

Italy, ( 

Turkey, ) 



Seas, 



in the northeast. 



in the south. 



Great Britain, 

France, 

Netherlands, 

Denmark, ( in the 

Germany, f middle. 

Prussia, 

Austria, 

Switzerland, 

The principal seas are, the Mediterranean, Mar- 
mora, Black, Azof, North, Baltic, and White. 

The Mediterranean sep. lies between Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. It is the largest sea in the world, being 2000 miles 
long from east to west. The Black sea lies between Europe 
ami A^ia. It is northeast of the Mediterranean, and com- 
municates with it through the sea of Marmora, The sea of 
Azof is northeast of the Black sea, and communicates with 
it through a narrow strait. 

The North sea lies between Great Britain on the west, 
and Denmark on the east. The Baltic lies between Swe- 
den on the west, and Russia on the east. Prussia and 
Germany are on the south. The White sea is in the north- 
ern part of Russia. It opens into the Frozen ocean. 

Channels. The English channel lies between England 
and France. St. George^s channel lies between England and 
Ireland. The Cattegaty between Denmark and Sweden, and 
the Skager Rack^ between Denmark and Norway, are the 
channels through which the Baltic communicates with the 
German ocean. 

Straits, The straits of Gibraltar^ between Spain and 
Africa, connect the Mediterranean with the Atlantic. The 
Dardanelles.^ between Europe and Asia, connect the Medi- 
terranean with the sea of Marmora. The straits of Con- 
stantinople connect the sea of Marmora with the Black sea. 
The straits of Jenikale connect the Black sea with the sea 
of Azof. 'The straits of Dover^ between England and 
France, connect the North sea with the English channel. 

Bays or Gulfs. The gulf of Venice is in the Mediterra- 
nean, between Turkey and Italy. The bay of Biscay opeu8 
into the Atlantic between France and Spain. The gulfs of 
Bothnia^ Finland and Riga^ are arms of the Baltic sea. 

Mountains, The Ural mountains, in the northeast, are 
part of the boundary between Europe and Asia. The 
Pyrenees^ in the southwest, are the boundary between 
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France and Spain. The Alps are the loftiest mountains in 
Europe ; they separate Italy from France, Switzerland send 
Germany. The Scandinavian mountains separate Sweden 
from Norway. The Carpathian mountains are in Austria ; 
they separate Hungary from Galacia. The Apennines run 
through the whole length of Italy. 

Rivers. The Volga is the largest river. It drains the 
ea»lern and central parts of Russia, and discharges itself 
into the Caspian sea in Asia. It is 2000 miles long. The 
Don empties itself into the sea of Asofj and the Dnieper and 
Dniester into the Black sea. They drain the southern part 
of Russia. 

The Danube is the second river of Europe. It rises in 
the S. W. Dart of Germany^ and runs east through Hungary 
and Turkey into the Black sea. It is 1600 miles long. 
The Rhine rises in the Alps, in Switzerland, and running 
northwest, between France and Germany, discharges itself 
into the North sea. The Elbe is wholly in Germany. It 
enters the North sea, after a northwest course of 500 miles. 

Islands. The principal islands are Sicily^ Sardinia^ and 
Corsica^ in the Mediterranean ; Great Britain^ Ireland^ and 
Iceland^ in the Atlantic ocean ; and the uninhabited islands 
of Spitsbergen and JVova Zembla in the Frozen ocean. 

Climate. Europe lies almost wholly within the northern 
temperate zone, and ^enjoys a fine healthful climate. 

Character. Europe is the abode of civilization^ refine- 
ment, wealth, science, learning, and the arts. This is 
peculiarly trijfe of Great Britain, France and Germany. 

BRITISH EMPIRE. 

The British Empire is composed of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the adjacent islands, together with extensive countries 
iti Asia, Africa, and America. 

Great Britain is divided into England, Scotland, and Wales. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Situation. This coui»try is bounded N. by Scotland ; E. 
by the North sea ; S. by the English channel and the straits 
of Dover, which separate it from France ; W. by St. 
George^s channel, which separates it from Ireland. 
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Divisions. England is divided into 40 cocDties, and 
Wales ioto 12. 



Six northern Counties, 

Northiiml^erlaDd) 

Cumberland, 

Durham, 

Yorkshire, 

Westmoreland* 

Lancashire, 

Four bordering on Wales, 

Cheshire, 

(Shropshire, 

Herefordshire, 

Monmouthshire, 

Twelve Midland. 

Nottinghamshire, 

Derbyshire, 

Staffordshire, 

Leicestershire, 

Rutlandshire, 

Northamptonshire, 

Warwickshire, 

Worcestershire, 

Gloucestershire, 

Oxfordshire, 

B4]cki n s^h amshire, 

Bedfordshire, 

Eight Eastern, 

Lincolnshire^ 

Huntingdonshire, 

Cambridgeshire, 

NorfoJk, 

Suffolk, 

Essex, 

Hertfordshire, 

Middlesex, 

Three Southeastern* 

Surry, 

Kent, 

Sussex, 

Four Southern, 

Berkshire, 

Wiltshire, 

Hampshire, 

Dorsetshire, 



Chief Towns. 

Newcastle. 

Carlisle. 

Durham. 

York. 

Applebj. 

Lancaster. 

Chesier, 
Shrewsbury. 
Hereford. 
Monmoutb. 



Nottingham. 

Derby. 

Stafford. 

Leicester. 

Okebam. 

Northampton. 

Warwick. 

Worcester. 

Gloucester. 

Oxford. 

Aylesbury. 

Bedford. 



Lincoln. 

Huntington. 

Cambridge. 

Norwich. 

Ipswich. 

Chelmsford. 

Hertford. 

liOndon. 

Guilford. 

Maidstone. 

Lewes. 



Reading. 
Salisbury. 
Winchester. 
Dorchester. 
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Three Souihtoestem* Chief Totcnt* 

Somersetshire, Taunton. 

DevonsTiire, ^ Exeter.' 

Cornwall, Launceston. 

Six J^orth Wales. 

Flintshire, , Flint. 

Denbighshire, Denbigh. 

CaraarTonsbire, Carnarvon. 

Anglepea*, Beaumaris. 

Merionethshire, Bala. 

Montgomeryshire, Montgomery. 

Six South Wales. 

Radnorshire, Presteign. 

Cardiganshire, Cardigan. 
Pembrokeshire, " Peokbroke. 

Caermarthenshire, Caermarthen. 

Brecknockshire, Brecknock. 

Glamorganshire, Caerdiff. 

Rivers, The four principal rivers are the Humher in the 

northeast, the Thames in the southeast, the Severn in the 

, southwest, and the Mersey in the northwest. The general 

course of the Thames is east, of the Severn, south, and of 

the Mersey, west. 

The Ouse and the Trent are the two great branches of 
the Number. The Ouse drains the extensive county of 
Yorkshire. It has many tributaries. The Trejit rises near 
the centre of England, and fiows northeast. 

The other rivers are the Tccj, Tyne^ and Tweedy which 
empty themselves on the east coast north of the Humher, 
and the Dee^ which empties itself on the west coast, near 
the Mersey. 

Chief Towns. The four principal commercial towns 
stand on or near the four principal rivers ; London^ on the 
Thames, in the southeast ; Bristol^ on the Avon, 4 miles 
from its junction with the Severn, in the southwest; Liver- 
pool^ on the Meri^ey, in the northwest ;, and f/u//, on the 
Humher, in the northeast. 

London^ the capital of the kingdom, is on the Thames, 
60 miles from its month. It is the most populous city in 
Europe ; and in regard to commerce, wealth, manufactures, 
arts, literature, and charitable institutions, is the first city 
in the world. It has more than a million inhabitants, and 
more than half a million tons of shipping, 20 hospitals, 100 
14* 
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almshouses, and between 3 and 400 churches* The bouses 
are almost wholly of brick. Tbe principal public buildings 
are the majectic cathedral of St. PauVs^ the chief ornament 
of the city, and Westminster Abbey ^ a grand gothic edifice, 
the sanctuary of the illustrious dead. 

Liverpool is the second city in commerce and wealth. 
Its foreign trade is principally with the United states and 
the West Indies, it is connected by canals with the princi- 
pal manufacturing towps in the interior. The growth of 
the city has been very rapid. 

Bristol is a very wealthy city and the rival of Liverpool 
in the commerce with America and the West Indies. It is 
not so extensively connected with the great manufacturing 
towns. 

Hull is the fourth city in the amount of shipping. It is 

\ largely concerned in the whale fishery, and in the trade to 

the Baltic, and is extensively connected with the great 

manufacturing towns ip the interior, by means of ihe Trent 

amd Ouse and the canals communicating with them. 

The following are the principal towns on the coast, FaU 
mouth is in the southwest, near the Land's end. Packets 
fail regularly from this place to Spain and the West Indies ; 
Plymouth is a little east of Falmouth ; Portsmouth^ east of the 
Isle of Wight, is the principal naval station of Great Britain. 
Its harbour is the best in the kingdom, and large enough to 
contain the whole British navy. Harwich^ on the east 
eoast, is the port frojjp which packets sail to Holland. Yar- 
mouth^ farther north, is celebrated for the herring fishery. 
Berwiokupon-Tweed is on the borders of England and Scot- 
land, and belongs to neither. 

The following are the principal towns in the northern 
counties. Newcastle is on the Tyne, in the centre of the 
grand coal-mines. York is on tbe Ouse, and in rank is the 
second city ih England. Leeds^ on a branch of the Ouse, is 
the most celebrated town in the world for the manufacture 
of woollen goods. Sheffield^ also on a branch of the Ouse, 
is famous for the manufacture of knives and files. Manches-^ 
ter is 32 miles east of Liverpool. It is the most populous 
manufacturing town in England, and is especially faiiu>us 
for cotton good:). 

Coventry, celebrated for the manufacture of ribbons, is in 
the centre of the kingdom, and connected by canals with 
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the four i^r^at ports. Binningham^ a little west of Coven- 
try^ is one of the first tnaDufactiiring towns in Europe, it 
is particularly famous for locks, binges, buttons, guns and 
awor^js. Ba^^ 12 nailes east of Bristol, is fumons for its hot 
baths. It is the most elegant city in England, and one of 
the most beautiful in the world. 

The principal towns in Wales are Caermartken in South 
Wales, and Cetmarvon in North Wales. 

The following are the principal town?, arranged in \h% 
order of their population. 



Chief Townt, 


Pop. 


Chit/ Toums, 


Pop. 


London, 


1,225,000 


Brifitol, 


88,000 


Manchester, 


134,000 


Leeds, 


84,000 


Liverpool, 


119,000 


Plymouth, 


61,000 


Birmingham, 


107,000 


Norwich, 


50,000 



Canals, The river Trent is navigable to the centre of 
the kingdom, and it is there connected by canak with the 
Mersey, the Severn, and the Thames. An inland water 
communication is thus opened between the four great ports 
of the kingdom. London is connected with Liverpool, and 
Bristdl with Hull. There is besides, a canal from the 
Severn to the Thames, connecting Bristol directly with 
London; and another from the Mersey to the Severo,,con- 
necting Liverpool directly with Bristol. The small canals 
are too numerous to be mentioned. Several years since 
there were more than 250, intersecting the island in every 
direction, and imparting life and activity to commerce and 
manufactures. 

Population. The population of Great Britain is more 
than 14,000,000. The items at three different national 
enumerations were as follows : 



England, 
Wales, 
Scotland. 
Army and Navy, 


1801. 

8,331,434 

541,546 

1,599,068 

470,598 


1811. 
9,538,827 

611,788 
1,805,688 

640,500 


182L 
11,260,555 

717,108 
2,092,014 

310,000 



Great Britain, 10,942,646 12,596,803 " 14,379,677 

Government. The government is a limited monarchy. 

The supreme power is vested in a king and parliament. 

The parliament consists of two houses. Lords and Com- 

mpns. The former are hereditary peers, and the latter 

representatives chosen by the people. 
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Religion. The established religion is Episcopacy; all 
others are tolerated. Dissenters from the established 
church are Roman Catholics, Independents, Baptists, Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, Quakers, Unitarians, and Sweden- 
borgians. 

fiavy. During the late war in Europe, the British nayj 
consisted of more than 1000 vessels of war, mauned bj 
180,000 seamen. Of the vessels, 254 were ships of the 
line. The navy of Great Britain is her great bulwark and 
defence. It is far superior to that of any other nation on 
the globe. 

Climate. The climate is moist, and liable to frequent 
and sudden changes, but the extremes of heat and cold are 
less than in other countries in the same latitude. 

Face of the country. England is beautifully diversified 
with hills and vales, covered with a rich verdure. Wales 
is mountainous. 

Soil and Productions. The soil is the richest in the south- 
ern and midland counties, and is under excellent cultivation. 
The principal productions are wheat, barley, oats, rye, &c. 

Mineral Waters. The most celebrated mineral waters 
are those of Bath, Bristol, Tunbridge, Buxton, Scarborough^ 
Epsom and Harrowgate. 

Mines. The tin mines in Cornwall, in the southwest 
extremity of the kingdom, are supposed to be the richest 
in the world. The coal mines in the northern counties 
are a source of much wealth and power to Great Britain. 
They have for centuries furnished the east and south of 
England with fuel ; and the transportation €<aiploys several 
hundred vessels and many thousand seamen. Mines of rock 
salt are found near Liverpool, which produce more than 
60,000 tons annually. 

Manufactures. The manufactures of England are very 
extensive. They are supposed to employ more than 
1,500,000 persons. The principal articles are woollen and 
cotton goods ; articles of iron, tin, lead, and elegant earthen 
ware. 

Commerce. The commerce of Great Britain extends to 
every portion of the globe. The exports consist princi- 
pally of manufactured goods. The number of merchant 
vessels in 1805 was 18,000, measuring more than 2,000,000 
tons and manned by 137,000 seamen. 
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Debt and Revenue. In 1814 the national debt amounted 
to more than £700,000,000, and the annaal interest was 
more than £30,000,000. The annual revenue for the last 
10 or 12 years has been on an average about £60,000,000, 
and the expenditure has usually exceeded that sum. 

Paupers, The taxea for the support of the poor in , 
Enghind amounted in 1815 to nearly £8,000,000, and the 
number of persons who received relief, in and out of work- 
houses, was more Ihan 1,000,000, about one ninth of the 
whole population. 

Universities, The Universities at Cambridge and Oxford 
are among the roost celebrated in Europe. Cambridge 
university consists of 16 colleges and halls and has more 
than 2000 students. It is most distinguished for mathemati- 
cal learning. Oxford has 25 colleges and halls, and is 
most di6tlugui«bed for classical gleaming. They are both 
Tery extensive establishments, and richly endowed. Oxford 
ia on the Tbames, 50 miles west of London. Cambridge is 
50 miles N. of London. 

Educatign. Grea^t attention is paid to education by the 
liigjier and .middle classes ; but, till the establishment of 
Monday and Lancastenan schools, the edacatii6n of the 
lower classes w9» much nesrlected. " 

Charitable Institvtions, The British and Foreign Bible 
Society, established in 1804, has distributed more than 
4,000/)00 Bibles and Testaments, in upwards of 60 differ- 
le^t languages. There are several Missionary societies, 
employed in introducing civilization and Christianity among 
the ignorant heathec, In almost every part of the world. 

Jslande. The Isle of Wight is opposite Portsmouth on 
the «outherb coast The small isles of Alderney^ Guernsey^ 
and Jersey are pear the coast of France, southwest of the 
Jsle of Wight. The isles oi SeHly are SiO miles west of the 
Land-send. An^lesea is on the Welch coast. The Isle of 
Man is in the Irish sea, about equally distant from England 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
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Situation. Scotland is bounded W. and N. by the Atliin- 
^c ; E. by the North sea ; and S. by England. 
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Divisions. 


Scotland is divided into 33 coanties. 


Southern Counties. 


Middle Counties^ 


Northern Counties. 


Linlithgow, 




Nairn, 


Orkney and . 


Edinburgh, 




Elgin, 


Shetland, 


HacHington, 




Banff, 


Caithness, V 


Berwick, 




Aberdeen, 


Sutherland, 


Roxburgh, 




Kincardine, 


Ross, 


Selkirk, 




Forfar, 


Cromarty, 


Peebles, 




Perth, 


~ Invernesa. 


Dumfries, 




Fife, 




Kirkcudbright, 




Kinross, 




Wigtown, 




Clackmannan, 




Ayr, 




Stirling, 




Lanark, 




Dumbarton, 




Renfrew. 




Bute, 





Argyle. 

Rivers. The principal rivers on the eastern coast, begin- 
ning in the south, are the Tweedy which separates Scotland 
from England, the Forth^ the Tay^ the Dee^ the Speif^ and 
the JVess. The onlj river of consequence on the west 
coast is the Clyde. 

Friths. At the mouths of the principal rivers are broad 
friths or estuaries, connecting them ;wilh the sea. The 
principal on the eastern coast are the Frith of Forth^ the 
Frith of Tay^ and Murray^Frith. On the western coast are 
the Frith of Clyde^ at the mouth of the Clyde, and Solway 
Frith which separates Scotland from England. 

Chief Towns. Edinburgh^ the capital and literary me- 
tropolis of Scotland, is about two miles from the Frith of 
Forth. It is on all sides surrounded by lofty hills except 
towards the north. It is composed of two parts, the Old 
town and the New town. The houses in the Old town are 
very lofty, and in some instances 14 stories high. The 
New town is" built entirely of stone with greaW^legance 
and taste. L&ith is the seaport of Edinburgh. It is on the 
Frith of Forth, 2 miles north of the city. 

Glasgffw^ on the Clyde, is the first city in Scotland in re- 
gard to population, commerce, and manufactures. It is 
admirably situated for a manufacturing and commercial 
town. It is on the borders of one of the richest coal dis* 
tricts in Great Britain, and has the Atlantic open to it on 
one side, through the Clyde, and the North sea on the 
other, through a canal connecting the Clyde with the Forth. 
Glasgow is distinguished for its literary institutions. 
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St Andrews is on the coast, between the Frith of Forth 
and the Frith of Tay. Perth^ on ihe Tay, has extensive 
linen manufactures. Dundee is a manufacturing town on 
the Frith of Tay. Aberdeen^ the largest towa in the north 
of Scotland, is near the mouth of the Dee. Paisley^ cele- 
brated for its manufactures, is 8 miles west of Glasgow, on 
a branch of the Clyde, Greenock is a flourishing commer- 
cial town on the Clyde, west of Glasgow. Sterlings on the 
Forth, 23 miles JST. E. of Gkisgow, was often the residence 
of the kings of Scotland. 

The following are the chief towns arranged in the order 
of their population. 



Totons, 


Pop. 


Tot09lS, 


Pop. 


Glasgow, 


147,000 


Dunrdee, 


31,000 


Edinburgh, 


138,000 


Greenock, 


22,000 


Paisley, 


47,000 


Perth, 


19,000 


Aberdeen, 


45,000 


Dunfermline, 


14,000 



Lakes and Canals, The north of Scotland abounds with 
small lakes. They are too numerous to be mentioned. 
Loch Lomond is the largest in Scotland, and most celebrated 
for its romantic scenery. It is a little north of the Clyde 
and discharges its water into that river. 

There is a chain of long, narrow lakes running from 
Murray Frith in a southwest direction to the Atlantic. 
They are Loch Kess^ Loch Oich.Loch Lochy^ and Lock Linne. 
A canal 2 miles long, connects Loch Oich and Loch Lochy, 
and opens a water communication between the Atlantic 
ocean and the North sea. This canal is called the Cale- 
donian canal. 

There is a canal from the Forth to the Clyde, connect- 
the Atlantic ocean with the North sea. It is on a much 
larger- scale than common canals. It admits vessels draw- 
ing 7 feet of water. 

Mountains. The Grampian hills commence at Loch Lo- 
mond, near the mouth of the Clyde, and run northeast, 
completely across the country, to Aberdeen on the North 
sea. They are the natural boundary between the High- 
lands and Lowlands of Scotland. » 

The country north of the Grampian hills is intersected 
by numerous mountains in various directions. Ben JSTevis is 
4,350 feet above the level of the sea, and is the highest 
mountain in Great Britain. It is near Loch L'bcby. 
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A Face of the eotmtfy. The coantpy Dortb of the GFampian 
bills, except a 8in«li district oo the eastern coast, consists 
of barren bills and mountains, interspersed with numeroas 
lakes. The' southern or Lowiand' counties have in many 
pavts ft fertile soil. 

Produedifms, Scotland foedm vast herds of cattli^ and the 
hills aP6 cofvered with sUeep^ Grass, oats and turnips are 
the principal agricnltural productions. Iron, coal, and lead 
are the principal oiioeralft. 

Religion. The established religion is Presbyterian. 
The establishment is divided into 15 Synods, which are 
subdivided into 78 Presbyteries. They are all under the 
government of the General Assembly. The number of 
ministers connected with the establishment In 1803 was 936. 

Population. The population in 1821 was 2,092,014- 

Universities, There are universities, at St. Andrews^ 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. The University of 
Edinburgh is one of the most celebrated in Europe. It had 
in 1814, 27 professor^ and more than 2000 students. It is 
particularly celelurated as a medical school. The library 
contains 50,000 volumes. Glasgow University had in 1814j 
'16 professors and more than 1400 students; 

Education^ Scotland is celebrated for its excellent sy«tem 
of education. There is no country in Europe where the 
lower classes are so universally taught to read and write. 

Manufactures^ The principal manufactures are cotton 
and linen goods. Carron, in Stirlingshire, is the most cele- 
brated place in Europe for the manufacture of cannon. 

Islands, The principal islands are the H^brides^ or 
Western islands,, along the western cdast^ the Orkney 
islands on the north coast, and the Shetland islands, north-* 
east of the Orkneys. 

IRELANp. 

Situation, Ireland is bounded on the E. by the Irish sea 
and St. George^9 channel, which separates it from England ; 
on all 6the||side^ by the Atlantic. 

Divisions. Ireland is divided Into 4 provinces, viz. Ulster 
in the northeast; Connauglit in the north^weat ; Leinster in 
the soiitheast, and Muoater in the southwest These' proii» 
vinces are subdivided into 32 counties. 
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Rivers. The Shannon is the principal rirer. It rises 
near the north coast, and runs in a S. W. direction till it 
enters the ocean. It is navigable almost to its sodrce. 
The Barrow rises west of Dublin, and running south empties 
itself into Waterford harbour. The Lfiffy discharges itself 
into Dublin bay. The Boyne empties ilaelf north of the 
Liffy. The Banna is the outlet of Lough Neagh ; it runs 
in a northe^rly direction, and discharges itself into the ocean 
near the northern extremity of the island. 

Chief Tovons. Dublin^ the capital, is the second city in 
the United Kingdom. It is on the Liffy, at its mouth. It 
has a university and 187,939 inhabitants. Cork^ in the 
southwest, is the second city in Ireland. It has a noble 
harbour and 90,000 inhabitants. Limerick^ on the Shannon, 
is the third city in importance, and contains 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

Galway is on Galway bay on the west coast ; Sligo is on 
Sligo bay in the northwest ; Londonderry is in the north, 
Bdfoit in the northeast, Wexford and Waterford in the 
southeast. All these towns are on or near the coast. Ar- 
tnagh is an interior town in the northeast, and Kilkenny in 
the southeast. 

Unvversity, The University at Dublin has 1 3 professors 
and 1500 students. The library contains 70,000 volumes. 

Education. The educHtion of the lower classes has beea 
^nuch neglected in Ireland, but efforts are now making to 
establish schools in all parts of the island. 

Religion, The established religion is that of the church 
of England, but more than three quarters of the inhabitants 
are Roman Catholics, and of the remainder a large portion 
are Presbyterians. The Presbyterians are in the north of 
Ireland. 

Population, The population in 1821 was 6,847,000. 

Character. The Irish are robust, active, healthy and 
hrave. They make fine soldiers. Their food consists 
principally of potatoes and milk, and their houses are 
wretched hovels of mud. 

Face of the country^ &c. The country is principally level 
and fertile. One of the most striking features is the Dune* 
rons bogs which disfigure the surface. 
15 
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Productioni. Potatoei, oats, and grasB are the principal 
productioDS. Ireland is a fine grazing coontiy, and sup* 
ports numerous herds of cattle. 

Manufaeiurei, emd Commerce. Linen is the principal man- 
ufacture. The principal ezporto are linen, beef, hides, tal- 
low, and hotter. 

Cvarioiity. The GiantU Causeway h on the north coast, 
northeast of Londonderry. It consists of many hundred 
thousand columns of hard black rock, rising perpendicu- 
larly from 200 to 400 feet abo?e the water. 

LAPLAND. 

Situation. Lapland is in the northwest of Europe ; ex- 
tending from the gulf of Bothnia on the sooth, to the FiW 
sen ocean on the north, and from the White sea on the east^ 
to the Atlantic ocean on the west. 

Divisiws. The eastern part is called Russian Lapland ; 
the middle, Swedish Lapland ; and the western, Norwegian 
Lapland. The whole country belongs to Russia and Swe- 
den. 

Climate. Lapland is principally within the frigid zone, 
and the winters are intensely cold. Snow covers the . 
ground the greater part of the year. The summers are 
short, but the heat for a few weeks is excessive. 

Face of the country. The country is made up of dreary 
mountains, interspersed with numerous lakes and ponds. 
In the northern parts there are no trees except the birch. 

Population, The country is thinly inhabited. The pop- 
vilation is estimated at only 60,000. 

Animals, The rein deer is the pride of Lapland. This 
animal draws the sledges of the Laplander 200 miles a day. 
He feeds in summer on leaves, and In winter on moss. His 
flesh and milk are used for food, his skin for clothing, and 
his sinews and intestines for thread and cordage. Seals, 
whales and other fish abound on the coast. 

Character. The Laplanders are generally only four feet 
high, with large heads, thick lips, and a swarthy complexion. 
They are but little advanced in civilization. They profess 
Christianity, but unite with it many of their old Pagan 
superstitions 



Protfintts, 


Population, 


Cbrlstiania, 


390,000 


Christiansand, 


140,000 


Bergen^ 


150,000 


DroDtheiiD, 


170,000 


Nordland, 


80,000 
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NORWAY. 

Situation, Norway is bounded E. bj Sweden, and on aU 
other sides by the Atlantic ocean and the North sea. 
Diwisions, Norway is divided into five provinces. 

' Chief Totont. 
Chrietiania. 
CbrUtiaasand. 
Bergen. 
Drontheim* 



930,000 

Chief Towtis. Bergen^ the capital, has an excellent bar* 
bour, and confiiderabie commerce* Dronthfim^ north of 
Bergen, derives its iinportance from its vicinity to thecop-- 
per mines. Christiania^ in the south, is at the head of a 
bay which rons up between Sweden and Norway. Chris- 
tiansand Is on the coast southwest of Christiania. 

Crovemmtm. Norway belongs to Sweden, bolhas its own 
legislature and a separate administration. 

Religion. The religion is Lutheran. 

Face of the country. The country is mountainous. A 
range^ called the Scandinavian range, commences near the 
Naze, west of Christiansand, and runs northeast into Lap- 
land. Its length is more than 1000 miles, and some of the 
summits are more than 7000 feet high. Most of Norway k 
covered with forests of pine and fir. 

Minerals, Iron, silver and cobalt are found in large 
quantities near the southern coast, at several places be- 
tween Christiania and Christiansand. There are rich cop- 
per mines near Drontheim. 

Commerce, The principal exports are timber, lumber, 
fish, copper, and silver. The imports are corn and manu- 
factured goods.- 

Whirlpool, The Malstrom is a remarkable whirlpool in 
the sea, near the southern extremity of the Lofibden islands^ 
The roar of the waters can be heard many leagues off, and 
ships, trees and whales, at the distance of 3 miles, are some- 
times irres^tibly c^ravirn in, 9i>() das)i6d to pieces ap^alnst the 
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SWEDEN. 

Situation, Sweden is boanded N. by Norway ; E. by 
Rassia and the Baltic ; S. by tbe Baltic ; and VV. by Nor- . 
way. 

Divisions. Sweden is divided into four districts which 
are sabdivided into provinces. 

Diilriets, SitttaHdn, Populmiion, 

Lap)aQd, in the norths 50,000 

Norland, ) :„ -k. mM*1U 238,000 

Sweden, J m the middle^ ^^3,^^^ 

Gothland, in the soatb, 1,454,462 

2,396,220 

Finland^ on the east of the f^V of Bothnia, formerly be- 
longed to Sweden, but was ceded to Russia in 1808. 

Population. The v^population in 1823 was 2,687,457, 
nearly the whole of which is in the two soathem dis- 
tricts. The northern part of the country is very thinly 
inhabited, 

Lakes. The three' principal lakes are, Wtner^ Wetter, 
and MeUr. Lake Wener is in the southwest, and empties 
itself into the sea at Gotteoburg on the west coast. It is 80 
miles long and 50 broad.. Lake Wetter^ further south, 
empties itself into tbe Baltic. Lake Meier, communicates 
with the Baltic at Stockholm. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are tbe Gotha^ Motah^ Dal, 
and Tomea. 

The Gotha is the outlet of lake Wener, connecting it 
with the Cattegat. The Motala is the outlet of lake Wet- 
ter connecting it with the Baltic. The Dal empties itself 
about 60 miles N. of Upsal. The Tornea empties itself 
into the northern extremity of tbe gulf of Bothnia, and ia 
the boundary between Sweden and Russia. 

Chief Towns. Stockholm, the capital, is on seven small 
rocky islands, in the strait which connects lake Meier with 
the Baltic. The situation is romantic. Population, 75,517. 
Gottenburg^ the second town in population and commerce, 
is on the west coast, at the mouth of the Gotha. Popula- 
tion, 24,858. JVardkioping is a manufacturing town on the 
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Motala, 22 miles from its mouth in the Baltic. CarUerona^ 
the principal station for the Swedish navy, is on a small 
island in the Baltic, in*the southeast extremity of the king- 
dom. 

Gtfie is near the mouth of the Dal. Tomea is at the 
head of the gulf of Bothnia, at the mouth of the Tornca. 
Upsal^f formerly the capital of Sweden, is 40 miles N. of 
Stockholm. FaA/un is in the interior, west of Gefle* iMnd 
Is at the southern extremity of the kingdom. 

Canqi A canal from lake Meier to lake Wener would 
connect Stockholm with Gottenhurg an<|. the Baltic with the 
I^orth sea. This grand canal was commenced several yean 
Aince. 

Educatioa. There are two universities. The Upsal Uni* 
▼ersity has 2\ professors, 1200 students, and a library of 
40,000 volumes. The University at Ldind has 21 profes- 
sors, 300 students, and a library of 20,000 Volumes. Com- 
mon schools are universally established, and the inhabitants 
generally can read and write. 

GovemmeuL Tiie government is a limited monarchy. 

Religion, The religion is Lutheran. 

Face of the Country. The face of the country is moun- 
tainous, especially in the northern districts. The moun- 
tains are covered with immense forests of the Norway 
pine and the fir. 

MineraU. Near Fahlun is a great copper mine which 
has been worked almost 1000 years. Sweden is also cele- 
brated for iron mines. 

Commerce. The commerce of Sweden rests chiefly Oft 
the export of her natural productions, iron, timber and cop-^ 
per. The imports are corn, sugar, coffee, wine, &c. 

Islands. The principal island are OlatUl and Goihland. 
The Aland isles between Sweden and Finland belong to 
Ri^ia. 

DENMARK. 

Situetiion. Denmark is a peninsula,^ bounded N. and E 
by the entrance of the Baltic. On the 3. it extends to the 
Elbe, which separates it from Germany. Qn the W. is the 
North sea. 

16* 
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Divinont. 


Denmark is divided into the following ter 


lories. 






Protine$is 


PoptUation. 


Chief Tovms. 


Jutland, 


400,000 


Aalborij, Wiborg, 


Sleswick, 


300,000 


Slesf^ick. 


HoUtein, 


360,000 


AUona. 


Lauenburg, 


35,000 


Lauenburg. 


Zealand, 


343,000 


CoPENHAOEir. 


Faneu, 


175,000 


Odensee. 



1,603,000 

• Islands. Zealand and Funen are the largfest islands, and 
there are many small islands adjacent. 

Chief Towns. Copenhagen stands on the east shore of 
the island of Zealand. It has a spacious,' convenient^ 
and well fortified harbour and extensive commerce. It is 
the best built city in the north of Europe. Population, 
105,000. 

AUona is on the Elbe within gunshot of Hambui^. It 
has considerable commerce and 30,000 inhabitants. Kiel 
stands at the bottom of a narrow bay of the Baltic, 47 miles 
N. of Hamburg, It has a good harbour, and 8000 inhabi- 
tants. EUinore^ 20 miles N. of Copenhagen, in the narrow- 
est part of the strait between Zealand and the Swedish 
shore, is the place where all foreign ships that trade to the 
Baltic pay toll. 

Canal There is a canal on a large scale connecting the 
Baltic with the North sea. It is in the narrowest part of 
the peninsda, extending from the bay of Kiel to the river 
Eyder, which empties itself into the North sea. It is 10 
feet deep, and admits vessels of 120 tons. 

Universities. The University at Copenhagen has about 
000 students, one of the best botanical gardens in Europe^ 
and a library of 60,000 volumes. The University at Kiel 
has 24 professors and 200 students. 

Education. Great attention is paid to the education of 
children in Denmark. There are common schools in every 
parish, and numerous Latin schools in every province. 

Religion. The religion of Denmark is the Lutheran. 

Government. Tiie government is an absolute monarchy. 

Face of the country^ &c. Denmark is principally a level 
country, and in the north covered with forests. The soil 
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is fertile and well cultivated, particularly ih the south, and 
OD the island of Fuoeo. Wheat is the staple productiou. 

Gommerce. Denmark has a large extent of seacoast, and 
is well situated for commerce. The principal exports are 
gprain and cattle. 

Iceland^ a large island helonging to Denmark, lies far to 
the northwest, in the Atlantic ocean, in lat 65^ N. It is 
chiefly celebrated for its volcanoes and its spouting springs 
of hot water. Mount Hekla is the principal volcano. It is 
5000 feet high, and sometimes throws oi|t stones and lava 
to the distance of 150 miles. The country for 20 miles 
round was laid waste by one eruption. The spouting 
springs throw up large columns of boiling water, often to 
the height of 100 kitt. 

The inhabitants are about 50,000 in number. They live 
in a cold climate, and on a barren soil, yet are strongly at- 
tached to their country. They import their com and part 
of their wood from Denmark, and give in exchange fish, oil^ 
and eider down. 

The Faroe islands, about half way between Iceland and 
Norway^ belong also to Denmark. Population, 6209. 

RUSSIA. 

\ 
Extent, j^The Russian empire is the most extensive on 
thft'globe. It embraces one half of £urope and more than 
•ne third of Asia, besides a portion of America. 

RUSSIA IN EUROPE. 

Situation. Russia in Europe extends from the Frozen 
ocean on the north, to the Black sea on the south, and from 
Asia on the east, to Sweden, the Baltic, Prussia, Austria^ 
and Turkey on the west. 

Sea$. There are four seas bordering on Russia ; the 
White $ca' on the north, the Baltic on (he west, the Black, 
sea and the sea of Azof on the south. 

Gulfs. There are tive large bays or gulfs. The gulf of 
Bothnia, the gulf of Finland and the gulf of Riga are arms 
of the Baltic. The bay of Onega^ and the bay of Archan- 
gel are arms of the White sea. 
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Lakes. There are many lakes in the Dortfivtrest around 
the gulf of Floiaod. The priacipal are lake Ladoga, eaat of 
the gulf, and connected with it by the river Neva ; and lake 
Onega^ east of lake Ladoga, and connected with it by the 
river Svir. 

Riven. The Volga, the great river of Europe, dis- 
charges itself into the Caspian sea in Asia by many mouths. 
It rises between Petersburg and Moscow. Its' general 
course is iirst east and then south. It is more than 3000 
miles long, and is navigable nearly to its source. 

The Don rises a little south of Moscow, near the centre 
ef European Russia, and flowing south 800 miles empties 
itself into the sea of Azof. The Dnieper rises west of 
Moscow, and flows south 1200 miles into the Black sea. 

The Dniester empties itself into the Black sea west of 
the Dnieper. It rises in the Carpathian mountains and 
fliows southeast 600 miles. 

The Dwina rises near the sources of the Volga and the 
Dnieper, and flowing west discharges itself into the gulf 
of Riga. The Jieva connects lake Ladoga with the gulf of 
Finland. The Svir connects lake Onega with lake La- 
doga. The Onega empties itself into the White sea at the 
town of Onega. The northern Dwina empties itself into 
the White sea at Archangel, after a course of 500 miles. 

Chief Cities, St. Petersburg, the capital of the Russian 
empire, is on the Neva, near its entrance into the gulf of 
Finland. It was founded in 1703, by Peter the Great, and 
is now one of the most magnificent cities in the world. 
Population, 285,000. Cronstadt, the port of St. Peters- 
burg, is 20 miles distant, en an island in the gulf of Fin- 
land. It has an excellent harbour and is the principal 
station for the Russian navy. Population, 40,000. 

Moscow, the ancient capital, is on the Moskva near the 
centre of European Russia. It was burnt in 1812, when 
Bonaparte invaded Russia. Previous to its destruction it 
contained 300,000 inhabitants. It has nnce been rebuilt. 

The principal seaports are, Archangel on the White sea, 
CronHadt and Riga on the Baltic, and Odessa on the Black 
•ea. Jktrachan on the Caspian, at the mouth of the Volga, 
is in Asiatic Russia. The principal towns in the west are 
Warsaw, on the Vistula^ and WHnay northeast of Wat- 
saw. 
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Tace of the country. European Russia consists chiefly of 
immense plains, covered in many parts with forests. The 
principal mountains are the Ural mountains, in the north- 
east, which separate it from Asia. 

Canal. There is a canal uniting the river Neva with 
the head waters of the Volga. This canal opens an inland 
water communication between the Baltic and the Caspian. 
It is supposed that 4000 vessels pass on this route annually 
between St. Petersburg and Astrachan. 

Population. The population of the whole Russian em- 
pire according to Hassel, is 46,516,797, of whom about 
42,000,000 are in European Russia. The southern and 
western provinces contain the great mass of the popula- 
tion ; the northern and eastern are very thinly inhabited. 

The population of Russia is made up of many different 
tribes and nations, speaking different languages, and having 
different customs, and religions. Some are barbarians, some 
are crvilized, and some half civilized. 

Education, There are universities at St. Petersburg, 
Warsaw, Abo and several other places. Education hat 
heretofore been almost entirely neglected. An increasing 
attention is now paid to it. 

Religion. The established religion is that of the Greek 
church, hut all others are tolerated.. Mahometans, Catho- 
lics, Jews, Lutherans and Pagans are numerous. Bible 
sociieties are now extensively established. They have 
published the Bible in 25 different languages, and are dis- 
tributing it in every part of the empire. 

Government. The government is a constitutional mon- 
archy. 

Commerce. Russia has an extensive commerce carried 
jon through the Baltic, Black, Caspian and White seas. 

Islands, J^ova Zembla is a large uninhabited island or 
collection of islands, in the Frozen ocean, northeast of 
Archangel. The islands oi^ Aland and OeseVixxKhe Baltic be- 
long to Russia. The Crimealxx the Black sea is a peninsula^ 

PRUSSIA.. 

Situation. The Prussian dominions consist of two terri- 
tories, entirely distinct and separate from each other, one 
lying ia the eii8t| the other In the west of Germany, 
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The Mw/cm division is much the largest, comprehendiag 
ftve sisthfl of the whole, and is boaoded N. by the Baltic ; 
£. by Russia ; S. by the Austrian Dominions and Saxony ; 
W. by several small German States. 

The w€$tem division lies on both sides the river Rhine, 
and is bounded W. by the Netherlands, and on all othei? 
fides by sedhU German States. 

Divirions. Prussia is divided into 10 provinces. 

Chief Town,^, 

Koni^sbcrg. 

Dantzic. 

Berlin. 

Stettin. 

Breslau. 

Poeen. 

Magdeburg^. 

Mimster. 

Cologne. 

Aix-]ft•Ci^ape]]ej 



Pfovincts, 


Population, 


1. East Prassia, 


855,244 


«• Weit Prnssia, 


560,128 


3* Brandenburg, 


1,191,121 


4« Pomerania, 


665.836 


6. Silesia, 


2,017,057 


6. Posen, 


544,641 


7. Saxony, 


1,148,041 


». Westphalia, 


99U899 


9. Cleves and Berg, 


908,185 


10. Lower Rhine, 


971,597 



9,853,749 
Add Neufehatcl in Svritzer- 1 ^ ^qq 

land) ) * 

9,904,549 

The seven first named provinces are in the eastern divi-* 
don, and the three last named in the western division. 

Rivers. The four principal rivers are the Vistola, tb€ 
Oder, the Elbe, and the Rhine. 

The Fistula rises in the south of Prussia and empiiee 
itself into the Baltic at Dantsic. The principal part of its 
course is in the Russian dominions. The Oder is almost 
wholly in Prassia. It rises near the sources of the Vistula, 
and running northwest 380 miles, empties itself into the 
Baltic. The Elbe rises in the Austrian dominions and run- 
>4w northwest 50Q miles, discharges itself into the North 
sea. About half its course is in Prussia. 

The Rhine runs through the middle of the Grand Dutchy 
of Lower Rhine dividing it into two parts. The smaU 
rivers are, the Havel^ a branch of the Elbe ; the Spree^ a 
branch of the Havel ; the Warta^ a branch of the Oder ; 
the .Werner and the Pregel 

Chief Towns. Berlin^ the capital, is on the Spree. It 
is^a be«ntifal city, and has communication )?y canals with 
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tba Elbct and the Oder. PopulatioD) 182,387. Konigs^ 
herg is on the Pregel. It m well situated for commerce. 
PopulatioD, 63,000. 

Danizic, on the Vistula, near its mouth, is an opulent 
commercial city. Tkom is on the Vistula, south of Dant- 
zic. Posen is on the Warta, south of Dantzic, and west of 
Warsaw. 

Breslau^ Frankfort^ and Steitin are on the Oder. Breslau 
has an extensive commerce. It is connected with Ham- 
burg, by a canal which joins the Oder with the Elbe. Mag- 
deburg is on the Elbe, it is strongly fortified, and is well 
situated for commerce. HaUe^ famous for its university, is 
south of Magdeburg. 

CoblentZy Cologne^ and Dusseldorf are on the Rhine, in the 
western diviaion of Prussia. Cologne has 42^000 inhabit 
tants and considerable commerce. Aix-lorCkapelle^ once 
the /favourite residence of Charlemague, and famous for 
several treaties made there, is west of Cologne. 

The following are the principal towns arranged in the 
order of their population. 



1. Berlin, 


182,387 1 


4. Coloj^ne, 


54,938 


2. Breslan, 


76,813 


5. Dantzic, 


52,821 


3. Konigsberg, 


63j000 


6. Magdeburg, 


35,448 



Universities, The most famous universities are those of 
Halle, Konigsberg, and Berlin. 

Fopntatiofi, The populafion of the Prussian dominions 
is 9,904,549. 

Langimge, The German language is the most prevalent. 

Religion^ The established religion is Lutheran, but all 
sects are tolerated, and one third of the population are Ro- 
man Catholics. 

Government The government is an absolute monarchy. 

Face of the country^ &c. A range of mountains runs along 
the southern boundary separating Silesia from the Austrian 
dominions. The rest of Prussia is a level country, and hat 
generally a good soil^ producing grass, grain, flax, hemp, 
&c. 

Island. The island of Rvgen^ in the Baltic, belongs to 
Prosaia. 
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AUSTRIAN: EMPIRE. 

Siiuatian, The Austrian empire embraces about one 
third of Germany, nearly a quarter of Italy, a portion of 
ancient Poland, the whole kingdom of Hungary, and several 
smaller states. It is bounded N. by Saxouy, Prussia and 
Russia ; E. by Russia and Turkey ; S. by Turkey and the 
ffulf of Venice ; S. W. by several small Italian States; and 
W. by Switzerland and Bavaria. 

Divisions. The following table exhibits the population 
of the different parts of this great monarchy. 



'1. Lower Austria, 

2. Inner Austria, 

3. lUyria, 
I. German States. - 4. Upper Austria, 

6. Bohemia, 
6. Moravia, 
\.7. Aostrian Silesia, 
n. Austrian Poland, or the king^dom of Galicia, 

^1. Kingdom of Hungary, 
2. '* ' 
III. Hungarian States. 



IV. Austrian Italy. 



l,850,00e 

795,000 

1,170,000 

747,000 

3,SOO,000 

1,374,000 

346,000 

3.778,000 

7,515,000 

5S8,000 

650,000 

305,000 

1,700,000 

2,082,000 

1,932,000 

27,972,000 

Rivers, The Danube is the principal river of Austria. 
It rises in the southwest corner of Germany, near the bor- 
ders of France and Switzerland, and running from west to 
east throngh the heart of the Austrian dominions, passes 
into Turkey, and empties itself into the Black sea. The 
Drove and Save are branches of the Danube. They rise in 
the mountains north of the gulf of Venice, and flow east. 
The Save empties itself at Belgrade. It forms part of the 
boundary between Hungary and Turkey. The Teisse is 
the principal eastern branch of the Danube. Its course i> 
wholly in Hungary. 

The river Po, and the Tesino^ one of its branches which 
rises in the Alps, are the boundary of Austria on the side 
bf Italy. The Po empties itself into the gulf of Venice. 



Sclavonia, 

3. Croatia, 

4. Dalmatia, 

5. Transylvania, 

51. Government of Milan, 
2. Government of Venice, 

Total, 
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The Mige empties itself into the same gulf a Httle north 
of the Po. 

Chief T6tsms. Vienna^ the capital of the Austrian domin- 
ions, is on the Dannbe. It i^ one of the largest cities in 
Europe, containing 240,000 inhabitants. Prague^ the capi- 
tal of Bohemia, is the next largest city. It is on the Mulda, 
a branch of the Elbe, and contains 80,000 inhabitarts. 
Budaj the capital of Hungary, is on the Danube, 103 
miles S. E. of Vienna. Population, 22,000. Pest^ on the 
snme river, directly opposite Buda, has 40,000 inhabitants. 
Presburg is on the Danube 35 miles east of Vienna. 

Lemberg^ the capital of Galicia, has 50,000 inhabitants. 
Brunn^ the capital of Moravia, is on a branch of the Danube. 
Population, 25,000. Gratz is on a branch of the Drave, 70 
miles S. of Vienna. Hermanstadt^ the capital of Transyl- 
vania, is near the southeastern extremity of the Austrian 
donfinions. Trieste is a seaport on the gulf of Venice. 

The principal towns in Austrian Italy are Milati, Venice, 
Verona, Mantua, and Padua. Milan is a walled city, and 
has 230 churches, 40 monasteries, 50 nunneries, and 135,000 
inhabitants. Venice is built on 72 islands at the head of the 
gulph of Venice. It makes a grand appearance at a dis- 
tance, seeming to float on the sea. Population, 109,000. 
Verona is west of Venice, on the Adige. Population, 60,000. 
Mantua^ the birth-place of Virgil, is on the outlet of a Jake 
which empties itself into the Po. Padua^ Ihe birth-place 
of Livy, is between Mantua and Venice. 

Universities. The principal universities are those of 
Vienna, Prague, Pest, Lemberg and Padua. 

Religion. The Roman Catholic is the established reli- 
gion, but all others are tolerated. About three fourths of 
the inhabitants arc Roman Catholics. In Hungary and 
Transylvania the majority of the ;jopulation are either 
Protestants or adherents of the Greek church. 

Government. The goverment is an hereditary monarchy. 
The empire is made up of many different countries, which 
are governed by different laws. In some provinces the 
emperor has much more power than in others. 

Language, The languages are various. The principal 
are the German, Sclavonic, Hungarian, and Italian. 

Population, The number of inhabitants is nearly 
28,000,000. They are made op of many different nations, 
16 
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SclavoniaDS, Germans, Hungarians, Italians, kc Their 
characters are as heterogeneous as their language and their 
goremment. ^ 

Mour^ains, The Alps separate Austrian Italy from the 
rest of the empire. The Carpathian mountains separate 
Hungary from Galicia. Bohemia is almost surrounded by 
mountains ; the Erzgebirge mountainfll separate it from Sax- 
ony on the N. VV. and the Sudetic chain divides it from 
Silesia, in the Prussian dominions, on the N. £. 

Minerals. The mountains of Austria are rich in valuable 
minerals. Iron mines abound in the mountainous region 
near the gulf of Venice. Quicksilver and lead are obtain- 
ed there also in large quantities ; but the principal mines 
are in the provinces of Hungary and Transylvania, border- 
ing on the Carpathian mountains. Here are numerous 
gold and silver mines ; and copper, coal, and salt are found 
in various places. The celebrated salt mines of Wielitska 
are in Galicia, 8 miles S. of Cracow. In working these 
mines, pits have been sunk to a great depth, and galleries 
and subterraneous chambers of immense size have been 
formed. The principal mine is more than a mile long, 
1000 feet broad, and 743 feet deep. It has been worked 
above 600 years and is apparently inexhaustible. 

Soil and Productions. The soil is generally fertile, par- 
ticularly in Hungary and Austrian Italy. Among the pro- 
ductions are com and the vine. 

GERMAT^Y. 

Name. Germany is the country united under the Ger- 
manic Confederation. It embraces the greater part of the 
Prussian Dominions, about one third of the Austrian domin- 
ions, Holstein belonging to' Denmark ; Luxemburg, now a 
province of the Netherlands ; the kingdom of Hanover, of 
which his Britannic majesty takes the title of king ; 30 
independent states, governed by native German princes, and 
4 free cities. 

Situation. Germany is bounded N. by the North sea, 
Denmark and the Baltic ; E. by the eastern parts of the 
Prussian and Austrian dominions; S. by Italy and Switzer- 
land ; and W. by France and the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. 
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Dunsions, Germany is divided into independent states* 
They may be classed in two divisions, the greater and 
smaller. 



Grtater Stattt, 


Po'pulation. 


Chief Tovmt. 


Austrian dominions [ 
in Germany, 


9,482,227 


Vienna. 


Prussian dominions ' 
in Germany, \ 


7,923,439* 


Berlin. 


Kingdom of Bavaria, 


3,560,000 


Munich*. 


Kingdom of Wirtemberg, 


1,395,463 


Stuttgard. 


Kingdom of Hanover, 


1,305,351 


Hanover. 


Kingdom of Saxony, 


1,200,000 


Dresden. 


Grand Dutchy of Baden, 


1,000,000 


Manheim^ 


Sifiall Statu. 






Grand Datchy of Hesse, 


619,500 


Mentz. 


Hesse Cassel, 


540,000 


Cassel. 


Holstien' and Lauenburg, 


360,000 


Kiel. 


Loxemburg, 


214,058 


Luxemburg. 


Brunswick, 


209,600 


Brunswick. 


Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 


358,000 


Scbwerin. 


Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 


71,769 


Strelitz. 


Nassau, 


302,767 


Nassau. 


Saxe-Weimar, 


201,000 


Weimar. 


Saxe-Gotha, 


185,682 


Gotba. 


Saxe-Coburg, 


80,012 


Coburg. 


Saxe Meinungen, 


54,400 


MeinuDgen. 


Saxe-Hiidburghausen, 


27,706 


Hildburghausen 


Oldenburg, 


217,769 


Oldenburg. 


Anhalt-Dessau, 


52,947 


Dessau. 


Anhalt-Bernburg, 


37,046 


Bernburg. 


Anhalt-Cothen, 


32,454 


Cothen. 


Swartzburg-Sonderhausen, 


45,117 


Sonderhausen. 


Swartzburg-Rudolstadt, 


53.937 


Rudolstadt. 


HohenzoUern-Hechingen, 


14,500 


Hechingen. 


Hohenzoliern-Sigmaringen, 


35,360 


Sigmaringen. 


Lichtenstein, 


5,546 


Lichteustein. 


Waldeck, 


51,877 


Waldeck. 


Reuss-Greitz, 


22,255 


Greitz. 


Eeuss-Lcobenstein, 


52,205 


LobensteiD. 


Schauenbjarg-Lippe, 


24,000 


Schauenburg. 


Lippe-De'fmold, 


69,062 


Detmold. 
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Free cities. Population, Chief Towns. 
Ilesse-Hoinburg, 20^000 Hamburg. 

Lubeck, 40,650 Lubeck. 

Frankfort on the Maine, 47,850 Frankfort. 

Bremen, 48,500 Bremen. 

Hamburg,^ 129,800 Hamburg. 

*Total, 30,091,849 

Situation of the greater states. The Prussian dominiona 
are in the N. £. ; the Austrian dommloos are in the S. £. ; 
Bavaria, Wirtemberg, and Baden, in the S. W. ; and Hano- 
ver in the N. W. Saxony is between the Prussian and 
Austrian dominions, in the east ; and the western division of 
Prussia is south of Hanover, in the west. 

Situatiofi of the smaller states. The smaller states are 
principally in the north, between the two divisions of the 
Prussian dominions. 

Government. The German states are independent princi- 
palities, but united under a Confederation for mutual de- 
fence and protection. The Federative Diet consists of 17 
plenipotentiaries, and the General As^emWy of 69 meur* 
bers. The sessions are held at Frankfort on the Maine. 

Population. The population is 30,091,849, 

Religion. The Protestant religion prevails in the north 
of Germany, and the Catholic in the south. The number 
of Catholics is U, 027,000 ; the remainder of the popula- 
tion are principally Protestants. 

Literature. The Germans have arrived to a high degree 
of eminence in literature and the sciences. In many 
branches they surpass all other nations. There are about 
20 universities, containing in all 9000 students. About 
5000 new books are published etery year. There are 
large libraries in all the principal towns, many of which* 
are open to the public. 

Language. The German language prevails in all the 
states. It is spoken in the greatest purity in Saxony. 

Rivers. The Oder is wholly in Germany. It empties 
itself into the Baltic. The Elbe rises in the east, and runs 
northwest into the North sea. The Weser empties itself a 
little south of the Elbe. It rises in the centre of Germany. 
The Rhine rises in Switzerland. For some distance it forms 
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the boundary between Germany and Switzerland, and Ger- 
many and France ; afier which, it passes through the weBt- 
em division of the Prussian dominions into the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, and empties itself into the North sea. 
The Maine is a branch of the Rhine. It rises on the con- 
fines of Bohemia, and flowing west, empties itself at Mentz. 

The Danube rises in Baden, near the southwest corner of 
Germany, and flowing east through Wirtemberg, Bavaria, 
the Austrian dominions, and Turkey, empties itself into the 
Black sea. The principal branches of the Danube are the 
her and the Inn,. 

Free Cities, Hamburg is a fortified city on the Elbe, 60 
miles from its mouth. It is the first city in Gerniany in 
point of commerce, and has been reckoned the third in 
Europe. Lubec is northeast of Hamburg, near the mouth 
of a smalt river which empties into the Baltic. Bremen is 
on the Weser, southwest of Hamburg. Frankfort'on-tke-^ 
Maine is the seat of the Federative Diet. The successors 
of Charlemagne formerly resided in Frankfort, and the 
emperors of Germany were usually crowned there. 

Face dfthe country. The northern part of Germany con- 
sists chiefly of wide sandy plains; the southern part is 
mountainous. The soil is generally fertile. 



SAXONY. 

Situation, Saxony is in the east of Germstny, between 
the Prussian and Austrian Dominions. The Elbe runs 
through the kingdom froo} S. E. to N. W. 

. Chuf Towns, Dresden^ the capital, is on th6 Elbe. It 
is one of the handsomest towns in Europe. It contains a 
magnificent palace, furnished with a library of 150,000 
volumes. It has various manufactures, and 49,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

Leipsic^ west of Dresden, is a celebrated mart of German 
literature. At the fairs, which are held here three times 
a year, immense numbers of books are sold and bartered. 
The University at Leipsic is one of the most famous in 
Europe. Population, 32,000. 

Literature, Saxony is celebrated for its schools, and its 
literature. The German language is spoken here in its 
16* 
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greatest purity, and many of the most celebrated writers 
in that laognage received their education in Saxony. 

Government. The government is monarchy, nearly abso- 
lute. 

Religion. Tho religion of the great majority of the 
people is Lutheran. 

Productions. The laud is well cultivated, and produces 
all kindd of grain and vegetables. The Erzgebirge moun- 
tains, which separate Saxony from Bohemia, contain valu- 
able mines of silver, tie, lead, copper, and iron. 



HANOVER. 



SiUtation, The kingdom of Hanover is in the northwest 
of Germany, bounded N. by the North sea and the. Elbe ; 
E. and S. principally by the Prussian. dominions ; W. by the 
kingdom of the Netherlands. 

Chief Towns. Hanover^ the capital, is on the Leine, a 
branch of the Weser. It has a magnificent palace, a large 
public library, various manu fact ores', and 20,000 inhabitant. 
G'ottingen is on the Leine, 60 miles S. of lianover. Its 
university is one of the most celebrated in the world. It 
has 66 professors, a library of 200,000 volumes, and more 
than 1000 student?. Population 12,000. 

Government The king of Great Britain is king of 
Hanover. The governmeut is conducted by a council of 
regency. 

Religion. The religion is Lutheran. About one tenth of 
the inhabitants are Catholics. 



BAVARIA. 

Situation, Bavaria is bounded N. by several of the 
^mailer Grerman states ; E. and S. by the Austrian domin- 
ions, and W. by the kingdom of Wirtemberg. There is a 
small territory lying west of the Rhine which belongs to 
Bavaria. 

Chief Towns. Munich^ the capital, is on the Iser, 200 
miles west of Vienna. It is one of the handsomest cities 
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ID Germany. It bas manufactures of velvet and silk, and 
60,000 inhabitants. Mgsburg^ 35 miles N. W. of Munich, 
has 29,000 inhabitants. Ratiabon, on the Danube, N. E. of 
Municii, has 22,000 inhabitants. 

GovertunenU The government is absolute monarchy. 
Religion. The prevailing religion is Roman Catholic* 
Oaly onti fifth of tiie inhabitants are Protestaf)ts. 

Education, Education was formerly much neglected in 
Bavaria. The children are now generally instructed in the 
common branches of education. There are three universi* 
ties, and about twenty academies. 

Face of the country. On the south, Bavaria is separated 
from the Tyrol in Austria by rugged mountains, and on the 
northeast, there is another range between Bavaria and 
Bohemia. ♦ 

RiDersi The Danube^ Inn^ her^ and Maine^ are the prin- 
cipal rivers. 

WIRTEMBERG. 

Sii'uaiion. Wirtemberg lie* between Bavaria on the east, 
and Baden on the M'est. 

River. The jYeckar^ a branch of the Rhine, is the princi- 
pal river. It runs xS. W. into Baden, 

Chief Towns. Stuttgart^ the capital, is near the Neckar, 
40 miles N. W. tii IJIm. It lias a large public library, a 
univei'si ty, a magniticent palace, various tnanufactures and 
22,000 inhabitants. Tubingen is on the Neckar, 16 miles 
S. of Stuttgart, it has a university, and 5,70<) inhabitants. 

Religion. The religion is Lutheran. 



BADEN, 

Situation. Baden is in the southwest corner of Germany. 
It has Wirtemberg on the E. ; Switzerland on the S. j and 
the Rhine, which separates it from France, on the west. 

Chief Towns. Manheim^ the largest town, is situated at 
the confluence of the Neckar with the Rhine, it has 18,000 
inhabitants. Carlsruhe.^ the residence of the grand duke, 
has 13,000 inhabitants. 

Rel^on. A ipajority of the inhabitants are Lutherans. 
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POLAND. 

Situation. Poland was formerly a powerful kingdom of 
Europe, lying between Russia, Prussia, and Austria. It 
comprehended the province of Galicia, now belonging to 
Austria; the province of Posen, now belonging to Prussia; 
and nearly all thaf part of Russia which lies between the 
Dwina on the north, the Dnieper on the east, and the 
Dniester on the south. 

History, In 1773, Poland was distracted by internal dis- 
sensions. This furnished Russia, Prussia, and Austria, with 
a pretence for interference. They accordingly took pos- 
T session of a large portion of the country, and divided it 
between them. In 1793 they interfeted a second time, and 
dismembered a second portion; and in 1795 they divided 
the remainder, and annihilated the kingdom. 

The greater part of Poland is now under the dominion 
of the emperor of Russia, who takes the title of king of 
Poland. 

Chief Towns, Warsaw^ the capital, and Wilna^ belong to 
Russia ; Lemberg^ to Austria ; and Posen to Prussia. Cracow, 
on the Vistula, is a free city, it has 25,000 inhabitants. 

Universities, There are universities at Cracow, Wilna, 
Posen, and Warsaw. 

Religion. * Most of the ' Poles are Roman Catholics. 
Jews are very numerous. There are probably more Jews 
in Poland than in any other country. 

SWITZERLAND. 



Situation. Switzerland is bounded by Germany on the 
N. and E. ; by Italy on the S. and by France on the W, 
Divisions, Switzerland is divided into 22 cantons. 



Cantons. 

1. Bale, 

2. Soleure, 
S.'Argow, 

4. Zurich, 

5. ScbaifbanscB, 

6. Thurgow, 

7. Appenzell, 
«. St. GaUe, 



Canfons. 
9. Glarus, 
10. Schweltz, 
14. Zug, 
1% Uri, 

13. Underwalden, 

14. Lucerne, 

15. Berne, 

i 16. Friburg;, 



Cantons, 

17. Neufchatel, 

18. Vaud, 

19. Geneva, 

20. Valais, 

21. Tesino, 

22. Grisons. 
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Lakes, SwiLzerland bas many beautiful 1ake«. Tbe 
principal are, the lake of Constance in the northeast, and 
the lake of Geneva in the southwest. Both these lakes are 
celebrated for their picturesque scenery. Lake Lucerne is 
in the centre of Switzerland. The lakes of Ziug and Zurich 
are small lakes northeast of lake Lucerne. A''e.ufchatel lake 
is in 4he west, near the borders of France. The four last 
named lakes discbarge themselves through small rivers 
into the Aar, a branch of the Rhine. 

Mountains, The Alps overspread all tbe southern can- 
t<Mis. Mount St Crdtkard is in the centre of the chain. 

Rivers. The Rhine rises in Mount St. Gotbard, and flows 
K. £. to.lake Constance* After leaving that lake it first 
runs west, separating Switzerland from Germany, and then 
north, separating Fraqce from Germany ; and then N. VV. 
through the western division of the Prussian dominions and 
the kingdom of the Netherlands to the North sea. 

The Rhone rises near Mount St. Gothard and runs west 
to the liike of Geneva. After leaving that lake, it runs 
^uthwest to Lyons in France, and then south to the Medi- 
terranean, The Aar and tbe Reuss rise near Mount St 
Gothard, and flowing north unite, and empty into the 
Rhine. 

Chief Towns, Gfitera is beautifully situated on the south- 
ern extremity of the lake of Geneva, at the egress of the 
Rhone. The surrounding country is remarkably pictur- 
esque. The lakes, the hills, the distant Alps covered with 
eternal snow, and Mont Blanc rearing its lofty head to the 
clouds, give a wonderful beauty and sublimity to the pros- 
pect. Geneva is celebrated as the residence of Calvin, and 
the asylum of the reformed religion. Population, 26,0.00. 

BcUe^ or Easily is in the northwest, on the Rhine. Popu- 
lation, 15,000. Berne is on the Aar, south of Bile. Popu- 
lation, 13,000. Schaffhamen is east of Bale:^ near a cele- 
brated cataract in the Rhine. Lucerne^ Zug^ Zurich^ and 
Constance are on lakes of the same pames, at their respec- 
tive outlets. 

Education, There is a University at Geneva, which 
has 22 professors, 1000 students, and a library of 50,000 
volumes. There is also a University at B&le, and colleges 
at' Zurich, Berne, Lucerne, and Schaffhausen. Common 
schools are universally established. 
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Government Each canton is an indepei^ent republic ; 
bu< for the common security the cantons are united in a 
confederacy, governed by a general diet. 

Religion. The inhabitants are either Calvinists or Catho* 
lies. The former are most numerous. 

PopuUttion, The population is 1,750,000. 

Face of the country. Switzerland, especially in the south, 
is made up of high mountains and deep Tallies interspersed 
ivith beautiful lakes. It abounds with wild and picturesque 
scenery. 

Character, The Swiss are a people of simple manners, 
industrious, brave, fond of liberty, and strongly attached to 
their country. The absent soldier weeps when he thinks 
ou the lakes and the vallies, the brooks and the mountains, 
among which he passed the happiest season of his life. 

JSTatural curiosities. The summits and ridges of the Alps 
are covered with glaciers^ or fields of ice, of vast extent 
and magnificence. They often reach down the. sides of 
the mountains, even to the borders of the cultivated valiies. 
These immense masses resting in an inclined poistion, 
sometimes slide down the declivity, and in a moment over- 
Whelm the villages below. 

The mountains themselves are sometimes undermiaed 
by torrents, and precipitated^ into the vallies. In 1806 a 
part of the Rosenberg mountain fell, and buried several 
populous villages of the canton of Schweitz, with all their 
inhabitants. 

Productions. Switzerland produces corn, wine, cattle, &c. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Situation. The kingdom of the Netherlands is bounded N. 
and W. by the North sea; £. by Germany, and S. by France. 
Divisions. The kingdom is divided into 18 provinces. 



Provinces. 


Population. 


1. Friesland, 


176,000 


2. GroDingen, 


136,000 


3. Ureuthe, 


46^500 


4. 0?eryssel, 


147,000 


5. Gelderland, , 


249,000 


6. Holland, 


748,000 


7. Utrecht, 


108,000 


8. Zealand, 


111,000 


9. North Brabant, 


294,000 



2,015,500 



Provinces, 

10. Antwerp, 

11. South Brabant, 

12. West Flanders, 

13. East Flanders, 

14. Hainault, 

15. Namur, 

16. Liege, 

17. liimburg, 

18. Luxemburg^, V 



Population. 
293,000 
427,000 
492,000 
600,000 
430,000 
156,000 
354,000 
292,000 
214,000 
3,258,000 
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The 9 provinces mentioned In the first column are in the 
Dorth) and constitnte the country formerly called Holland. 
Those in- the last column are in (he sonth^ and are caffed 
Belgic provinces, except Luxemhurg, which is a part of 
Germany. ' 

Bay. The Zuyder Zee is a great bay of the North sea, 
setting op from the north into the northern provinces. 

Rivers, Tffe Rhine comes from Germany, and divides 
into several branches. One branch proceeds north, and 
empties itself into the Zuyder Zee ; the rest flow west mto 
the North i>ea. The Meuse rises in the east of F'raoce, and 
running north into the Netherlands joins the Rhine near its 
month. The Moselle rises also in the east of France, and 
running northeast through the Netherlands into Germany, 
joins the Rhine at Coblentz. The Scheldt rises in the 
^northeast of France, and running N. into the Netherlands, 
enters the North sea near the mouths of the Rhine. 

Face of the country. The provinces on the sea-coast are 
- every where flat and sandy ; and so low, that the inhabi- 
tants have been obliged to build dikes or mounds along a 
great part of it to prevent inundations from the ocean. 
The general face of the interior of these provinces is that 
of a large marsh that has been drained. Much of the 
surface is below the level of the sea. 

The interior provinces in the south are agreeably 
diversified with hills and vallies, fertile and finely culti- 
vated. 

Canals. The canals in the flat country are innumerable. 
They are almost as frequent as roads in other countries. 
In the winter the inhabitants travel on them on skates. 

Chief Towns, Amsterdam^ the largest, richest, and most 
populous city is in the north, on an arm of the Zuyder Zee. 
It is seated in a low marsh and is built on piles of wood. 
The houses are of brick or stone, and are universally neat 
and cleanly. Among the public buildings is the stadthouse^ 
which is esteemed one of the finest structures in the world; 
it is built on 14,000 wooden piles. Amsterdam was once 
the second city in Europe in point of commerce, hut since 
the French reyolutiou, and the events which grew out of it, 
it has much declined. Population, 230,000. 

Brussels^ the second city in the kingdom, and one of the 
most splendid in Europe, is on a branch of the Scheldt. It 
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is celebrated for its nftanafoctnres, fmrticalarly its lace, 
camlets and carpels. Population, 80,000. 

Antwerp^ on the Scheldt, north of Briisselfi, about 250 
years ago, was the most commercial city in the^ world. 
The commerce is still considerable, and the manufactures 
extensive. Population, 61,000. 

The Hague is in the north, about half a league from the 
coast. It was formerly the residence of tlfe stadtholder, 
and the seat of gpoireromeni for the northern provinces, and 
is now one of the residences of the Jung of Netherlands 
and his court. It is one of the most beautiful towns in 
Europe. Population, 42,000. ^ 

Rotterdam^ a few miles south of the Hague, has a c<m- 
venient harbour, and is a rich commercial city. It was 
the birth-place of the celebrated Erasmus. Population, 
56,000. 

Ghent^ on the Scheldt, southwest of Antwerp, has consid- 
erable commerce and extensive manufactures of lioeo and 
silk. Popuiatioo, 55,000. 

Leyden is near the coast, a few miles north of the Hague. 
It has a celebrated university and 28,000 inhabitants. 
Utrecht is 18 miles S. of Amsterdam. 

Liege^ on the Me use, has 46,000 inhabitaats. Actmt/r, 
on the same river, 25 miles S. W, of Liege, is one of the 
strongest towns in Europe. 

Ostend is a strongly fortified town on the sea-coasf. 
Bruges^ 12 miles east of Ostend, was the greatest commer'- 
cial town in Curope, in the 14th century. Its comnnerce 
and manufactures are still considerable. Population, 32,000. 
Tournay is near the borders of France. Luxemburg is near 
the southeast extremity of the kingdom. Louvain is a iew 
miles east of Brussels. 

Universities. The Universities at Louvain and Leyden 
have been very celebrated. There are universities also at 
Utrecht, Ghent, and various other places. 

Government. The governnoent is a limited hereditary 
monarchy. The province of Lnxemberg is part of Ger- 
many, and the king of the Netherlands*, as Duke of Luxem- 
burj<, 18 a member of the XJermanic Confederation. The 
northern provinces were formerly independent republics, 
united under a general government, administered by a* 
Stadtholder and States General. 
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Popuhiion. The popalation is 5,273,000. This country 
is the most thickly settled of any ia Europe. There are 
more than 200 on every square mile. The country is 
crowded with cities, towns and villages.. The inhabitants 
of the, northern provinces are called Dutch, those of the 
southern provinces are Flemings. 

Agriculture^ Manufaeture$ and Commerce. In all these, 
this country was once the most famous in Europe. In agri- 
culture it is now rivalled by England and Lombardy ; many 
branches of its manufactures have been transferred to 
England ; and in commerce it is far surpassed by England 
and the United States of America. 

Religion. The Dutch are generally Calvinists ; the 
Flemings are Catholics. 

Character. The Dutch are noted for neatness, frugality, 
industry, perseverance, and a cool, phlegmatic tempera- 
ment. In proof of their industry we need only mention, 
that their country has been redeemed from the ocean by 
great labour and expense, and filled with beautiful and 
populous cities. The Dutch are much addicted to smoking 
tobacco ; and skating is a favourite amut^ement. Id winter 
the canals are covered with men and women, who pass on 
skates with great rapidity from one village to another. 
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Situation, France is bounded on the N. W. by the 
English channel ; on the N. C. by the Netherlands ; on the 
E. by Germany, Switzerland and Italy ; on the S. E. by the 
Mediterran«'.an ; on the S. W. by Spain; and on the W. by 
the Bay of Biscay, and the Atlantic ocean. 

Divisions. Before the revolution France was divided 
into provinces. In the northeast^ were Freach Flapders, 
Artois, Picardy, Isle of France, Champagne, Lorrain, Alsace, 
Burgundy, and Franche Compte ; in the northwest^ Nor- 
riaandy, Brittany, Maine, Anjou, Touraine, Orleanois, Berry, 
NivernoJS, Poi(ou, Marche, Limosin, Saintonge, Angoumois, 
and Bourbonnols ; in the southwest were Guyenne, Gascony, 
RoQsillon, Languedoc, Lyonnois, and Auvergne ; in the south' 
east^ Provence, Avignon and Venaissin, Dauphiny and Cor- 
sica, 
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FkvDce jfl at present divided into 86 departm^Dte, which 
take their Dames principallj from the rivers od which thejr . 
9re situated. 

Rivers. The Rhine is the boundarjr between France and 
Crermany. The other principal rivers are the Rhone, the 
Garonne, the Loire, and the Seine. The Rhone rises in 
Switxeriand, and running through the lake of Geneva, pro- 
ceeds S. W. to Lyons, whence, af^er receiving the Saofie 
from the north, it runs S. to the Mediterranean. The 
Ganmne rises in the south, in the Pyrenees, and running N^. 
•W. joins the Dordogne about 12 miles below Bordeaux, and 
empties itself into the bay of Biscay. The Loire rises in 
the south of France, and runs north to the centre of the 
kingdom, and then west to the ocean, The Seine rises in 
the northeast of France, and flows northwest to the ocean. 

The Rhone and its branches drain the southeast of France ; 
the Garonne, the southwest ; the Loire, the centre, and the 
norikmest ; the Seine, the northeast. 

Mountains. The Pyrenees separate France from Spain ; 
the Alps separate it from Italy, and the Mount Jura chain, 
from Switzerland. The Fosges mountains run near the 
eastern boundary, parallel with the Rhine. The Sei^ennes 
mountriins are west of the RlH)ne, and parallel with it. 

Cities and Totvus. Paris^ the gayest and most splendid 
city in Europe, is on the Seine, in the midst of an extensive 
and dalightlul plain. It contains an immense number of 
magnificent public monuments and works of art, ancient 
and modern. The royal palaces are the Louvre, the Tnil- 
leries, and the Luxembourg. The houses are generally 
from 4 to 7 stories high, built of freestone taken from 
quarries underneath the city, which have been so exten- 
sively excavated, that a slight earthquake might easilj 
bury the city. Paris is the seat of several noble instita- 
tions /or the promotion of science and the elegant arts. 
The population is 7 ! 5,000. 

Ijyons^ at the confluence of the Rhone and the Saone, is 
next to Paris in population,, and superior to it in commerce 
and manufactures. It is particularly celebrated for its man- 
ufactures of rich aiks, and gold and silver stufls. Popula- 
tion, 120,000 

IVlarscilles and Bourdeaux are the principal seaports. 
Marseilles is on the Mediterranean, and is the centre of the 
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FreiDcb commerce on that sea. Population, 1 10,000^ B&ur- 
deaux is in the southwest of France, on the Garonoe, and 
carrier on an extensive trade with the East and West Indiesi 
and the north of Europe. Population, 92,000. Brtity on 
the western coast, and Toulon on the MediC,<XTanean, are 
the principal stations for the French navy. 

The other towns on the coast are Montpelier^ near the 
movth of the Rhone, celebrated for the salubrity of its air; 
Bayonne^ on the bay of Biscay, near the southwest comer 
of the kingdom ; Havre de Graee^ at the mouth of the Seine; 
Calais^ on the straits of Dover ; and Dunkirk^ near the 
boundary of the Netherlands, celebrated for the strength 
of its fortifications. 

The other celebrated towns in the interior are TotUause, - 
on the Garonne, at the highest navigable point ; ^ATamet, on 
the Loire, one of the largest trading cities in France ; 
Hauen^ on the Seine^a large commercial and manufacturing 
town^ and the fifth in the kingdom in population ; Versailles^ 
near Paris, riemarkable for its splendid palace and gardens. 
Lilh^ a strongly fortified city, and Jmiens^ on the Somme, 
are north of Paril, near the boundary of the Netherlands. 

Canals. The most celebrated canal is the canal of 
Languedoe, which connects the Mediterranean with the bay 
of Biscay. It begins on the coast of the Mediterr^ean and 
meets the Garonne near Toulouse. ■ It is 180 miles' long, 
and G feet deep. There is a canal from the Loire, n^ar 
Orleans, to a branch of the Seine, connecting Paris with 
the western provinces ; and another from the Oise, a 
branch of the Seine, to the Somme, connecting Paris with 
the northern provinces. 

Population, The population of France is 29,290,370. 

Religion, The established religion is the Roman Catho- 
lic, but others are tolerated, and more than one tenth part 
of the inhabitants are Protestants. 

Language. The French language is mo^ generally 
spoken in Europe than any other, and a knowledge of it is 
now almost necessary in a polite education. 

Education. Royal colleges and academies are establish* 
ed in the principal towns ;« but the great mass of the people 
are uneducated. Literary associations are numerous; the 
principal of these is the National Institute at Paris, the 
most celebrated ^cieotific society in the world. 
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Government. The government is a limited monarclijr, 
resemblii^ that of Great Britain. The legislative power 
i« vestec! in a king, a house of peers, and a house of dele- 
gates. / 

History, Since 1792 France has been the theatre of 
wonderful revolutions. The gOYernoient had p/eviously 
been an absolute monarchy under the Bourbons. But in 
179S the people threw' off the government ; a National 
Convention was formed, who condemned Louis XVI. the 
reigning monarch, to be beheaded. The bloody sentence 
was eiecoted. Contending parties t^en struggled for the 
ascendency. The most horrible slaughter ensued. Revo- 
lution succeeded revolution, and massacre succeeded massa- 
cre, till the. government settled in a military despotiani 
under Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Under Bonaparte the French became a nation of soldiers, 
and extended their conquests over nearly the whole of 
Europe. In 1812 Bonaparte was marching at the head of 
500,000 men against Russia. But here he was checked ia 
his career. After taking Moscow, his army perished by 
thousands with cold and hunger, and in their retreat, were 
harassed and destroyed by the Russians. 

A new army was raised by Bonaparte to recover his 
power ; but in vain : — the most powerful nations in Europe 
unitrd against him ; and after a series of disastrous -battles, 
he at last surrendered himself to the English, and was sent 
a prisoner to the island of St. Helena. The Bourbons are 
now again on the throne of France. 

Character. The French are gay, lively, impetuous, fond 
of glory, and buoyant against adversity ; they are polite and 
amiable in their manners, always ready to obiige, and 
attentive to the wants of others. They are wanting in .. 
stability. 

Face of the emntry* In the southeast the country is 
mountainous* * In the rest of the kingdom the surface^fs 
undulating, presenting every where new and interesting 
landscapes to the traveller. 

Climate. France has a fine climate, favourable ta health, 
and to the growth of the richest fruits. The south of 
France is the resort ^f invalids from other countries. 

Soil and Productions, A great portion of the country has 
a very fertile soil, yet there are large tracts unfit for culti- 
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Vation. The principal productions are maize, vines and 
olires. 

Mannfacturtt, France has long been celebrated for her 
mannfacturea ; particnlarlj siiks, woollen goods, brandy, 
claret, and other wines ; and these articles constitate her 
principal exports. 

Islands. Corsica is a Ian?e Island in the Mediterranean. 
It lies between the island of Sardinia, and the gulf of Genoa. 
The Hyeres islands are on the coast near Toulon. The isle 
of Oleron^ Bellisle^ and the isle of Ouusant are near the 
west coast. 

SPAIN. 



Situation. Spain is bounded N. bj the bay of Biscay and 
France ; E. by the Mediterranean'; S. by the Mediterranean, 
the strait of Gibraltar, and the Atlantic ocean ; W. by Portu- 
gal and the Atlantic. 

Divisions. Spain is at present divided into 31 provinces. 



Provinces. , 
1. SeTille. 

5. Granada, 

3. Cordova, 

4. Jaeo, 
5.- Marcia^ 

6. Valencia, 

7. Catalonia, 

8. Aragon, 

9. Navarre, 

10. Bincay, 

11. GuipuzGoa, 

12. Alava, 

13. Asturia, 

14. Galicia, 

15. L^on, 

16. Palencia, 
n. ValUdalid, 

Capes. The 



Population. 
746,200 
693,000 
226,000 
207,600 
383,000 
825,000 
859,000 
657,400 
S21,800 
111,400 
104,500 
6r,500 
364,200 
1,142,600 
339,800 
118,100 
187,400 

most noted 



Provinces. 

18. Zamora, 

19. Toro, 

20. SalaoMDca, 

21. Borgos, 

22. Soria, 

23. Segovia, 

24. Avila, 

25. Madrid, 
Oaadalasara, 
Cuenca, 
Toledo, 
La Mancha, 
£8treniadur% 



27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 



31. Majorca, 
Total, 



Population. 

71,400 

97,400 

210,000 

470,600 

199,000 

,164,000 

118,100 

228,500 

121,100 

294,300 

370,600 

205,600 

428,500 

187,000 

10,350,00a 



capes are Cape Ortegat and 
CnpeFisnsterri in the northwest, and Cape Tra/a/|rar in the 
Miithwest. - 

Mountains. The Pyrenees separate Spain from France. 

All the other ranges in Spain spring from the Pyrenees io 

the following manner. I'he CasUabrian chain runs west, 

parallel with the no^hem coast, and termioaies at Cape 

>7* 
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Finisterre. The Iberian range springs from the mickUe of 
the CantabriaD chain, and runs at first in a soatheasterly 
and afterfvards in a southerly direction till it termiaates on 
the coast of the Mediterranean. The moufUains of Ca$iiU ; 
the mountains of Toledo and the Sierra Morena all spring- 
from the Iberian range, and run S. W. into Portugal, paral- 
lel with each other; the Castile mountains in the norths 
the Toledo in the middle, and the Morena in the south. 
The Siera JVivada also springs from the Iberian range near 
its southern extremity, and running in a southwesterly 
direction terminates near the strait of Gibraltar. 

Rivers. The great rivers are the Ebro^ the Cruadalqui" 
r«r, the Guadiana^ the Tagus^ apd the Duero. The Ebro 
is in the northeast; it drains the country between the 
Pyrenees and the Iberian range, and is the onlv great river 
which enters the Mediterranean. The Guaaalqmvir is ia 
the south. Jt drains the country between the Sierra 
Nivada and Sierra Morena. The Gvadiana drains the 
country between the Sierra Morena, and the mountains of 
Toledo ; the Tagus drains the tract between the mountains 
of Toledo and those of Castile; and the Duero the tract, 
between the mountains of Castile and the Cantabrian, or 
great northern chain. The Guadiana, the Tagus, and the 
Duero all run S. W. and empty themselves into the Atlantic 
in Portugal. 

Cities. Madrid^ the capital, is in the c'entre Tbf Spain, on 
a branch of the Tagus. It has little trade, and prospers 
chiefly by the presence of the court. The royal palaise'^of 
Madrid is one of the most magnificent in Europe. Popula* . 
tion, 168,OaO. 

Cadiz is in the soutbtvesf, half way between Cape Tra* \ 
falgar, and the mouth of the Guadalquivir. It is the first 
commercial city in Spain, and the centre of the trade with 
America and the West Indies. Population, 70,00*i,~ 

Barcelona is on the Mediterranean, in the northeast. It 
is the second commercial city of Spain^ and has extensive 
manufactures. Population, 140^000. 

The other towns on ihe.Mediterranean coast are Vahneia^ 
which has extensive silk manufactures^ and J 00,000 inhabi- 
tants ; Mcanie^ south of Valencia ; Carthagena^ which hat 
the best harbour in Spain ; and Malaga^ celebrated lor its 
wines and fruits. 
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The towns oH the notkem coast are, Corunna^ on the buy 
of QoniDiia in the northwest; Ferroi^ on the same bay, 
one of the principal stations of the Spanish navy ; and 
BUlMHi, the principal commercial town in the north of Spain. 

Tiie principal towns in the interior are, Seville^ on the 
Goadalqaivir, once (he first town in Spain in commerce and 
'popolatioB, and still containing 100,000 inhabitants ; Gra* 
nadoi east of Seville, in the midst of a fertile and delight- 
ful CQQittry ; Saragotsa^ on the Ebro, memorable for the 
siege by the French in^l809; Badajoi^ on the Guadiana, 
near the frontiers of Portugal, a strong fortress, which was 
taken by storm by the British, under Lord Wellington, in 
1812 ; Toledo^ on the Tagus, S. of Madrid ; and Sakmanca^ 
100 miles N. W. of Madrid. 

Universitiei. The nniversity of Salamanca has 61 pro« 
fes8oi*s, and'form^rly had 1 5,000 students ; that of Saragossa 
has 2000 students. There" are many other Universities, - 
but there is so much bigotry in the management of them 
that they" are comparatively of little value. 

Language. The Spanish language, like the French and 
Italian, is derived from the Latin. It is grave, sonorous, and 
melodious. The dialect of Castile is the purest. 

Religion. The Spaniards are bigoted Catholics. The 
inqnisicion, a diabolical institution, which punished heretics 
with the most eicruciating tortures, was in full force for 
three centuries, but has recently been abolished. 

Government. The government is an absolute monarchy* 

Population, The population is 10,350,000. 

Character. The Spaniards are of an olive complexion; 
In their manners they, are grave and polite ; in their dis* 
jiositions, proud and revengeful ; in their habits, sober and 
temperate. 

Soil and Productions, The soil ip many parts is fertile, 
especially in the provinces on the Mediterranean. The 
productions are the olive, the vine, figs, lemons, and vari* 
ous kinds of grain in abundance. The northern and^cen- 
tral provinces contain millions of merino sheep. 

Manufactures and Commerce. The principal manufacture 
is silk. The exports are silk, wool, wine, figs, raisins, 
lemons, &c. ,The imports are gold and silver from Mexico 
and Peru, hardware from England, and fish from Newfound- 
land. 
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Curiosity. MoDtsemt, 20 miles Tf, W. of Barcelona, is ik 
iteep solita)7 rock, several thousand feet high, in which 
there is a miracalous inage of the Virgin Mary, which aU 
tracts hither an imm^se namber OT pilgrims. A cotiyeifet 
has been built here inhabited by 60 tnobhs j and higher up 
the mountain are 13 hermitage*^ each baring a small chapel, 
a cell and a little garden. The hermits are chiefly per- 
sons of family and tbrtone who have retired from the world 
and devote themselves here to meditation and silence. 

The fortress of Gibraltar belongs to Great Britain. Itia 
built upon a rock at the southern extremity of Spain, and 
is so well defended by nature and art that it is considered 
impregnable. 

islands. The klands are Majorca, Minorca and Ivica. 

PORTUGAL. 

Situation. Portugal is bounded N. and E. by Spain, S. 
and W. by the Atlantic. 

Divisions, Portugal is divided into 6 provinces. 

Provinces* ^ Population. Chief Towns. 

Entre Duero e Minho, 907,965 Oporto. 

Tras OS Moates, 318,605 Braganza. 

Beira, 1,121,595 Coiiubra. 

Estremadura, 826,680 Lisbon. 

Alentejo, 380,480 Evora. 

Algarve, 127,615 Faro. 

3,683,000 • 

Mountains. The mountains of Castile^ the mountains of 
Toledo^ and^ the Sierra Morena come from Spain and nkl 
across Portugal to the Atlantic coast. 

Rivers. The Minho^ the Duero, the Tagus and the (jtM- 
diana eome from Spain, and empty themselves into the At- 
lantic. 

Chief Tovms. Idsbon^ the capital, is at the month of 
the Tagus. It has a large, deep, safe and convenient bar- 
hour, and is one of the most commercial cities in Europe. ^ 
Lisbon wine comes* from this city. The greatest and best 
part of the city was destroyed by an earthquake in 1755 
but has since been rebuilt. Population, 230,000. 

Oporto^ the second city in the kingdom in commerce and 
population. Is on ih« Duexo, ^ miles from its movth. TlXia 
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wine^ called Port wine, takes its name from this city ; about 
^0,000 pipes are exported anaoaily. Popalation, 70,000. 

Cape, Cc^e St. Vincent is the southwest extremity of 
Europe. 

^University. The University of Coimbra contains 800 
students. > 

Religion^ &c. . In religion^ language^ and character^ the 
Portuguese strongly resemble the Spanish. 

Government. The government is an hereditary mon- 
archy. The royal, family resided in Brazil from 1807 to 
I62O9 but tbey have now returned to Europe. 
, Fopulation. The population of Portugal is 3,683,000. 
. Soil and Prodvctions, The soil is generally fertile, pro- 
ducing the vine, the olive, oranges, figs and other fruits in 
abundance. 

• Manufactures and commerce. There is a celebrated hat 
manufactory at Braga; salt in abundance is manufactured 
at St. Ubes, near Lisbon, and silk at Oporto. The princi- 
pal exports are wines, salt, wool, and fruits ; and the im- 
ports are hardware, fish, and woollen goods from England, 
and gold, diamonds, cotton, coffee, sugar, kc. from Brazil. 

ITALY. 

Situation, Italy has natural bo>indarie8onall sides. The 
' Alps on the N. separate it from France, Switzerland, and 
Germany ; the gulf of Venice is on ihe E. ; and the Medi- 
terranean on the S. and W. In shape Italy resembles a boot. 

Divisions, Italy is divided into 9 states. 
States. Subdivisions, Population. 

1* Lontbardy, or (Venitian territories, ) At\AAf\f\n 

AuBtrian Italy, i Milan, and Mantua, \ 4,U14,0U0 

& xr;««.^««, rsf / \ Savoy, Piedmont, S 

?Ir5?«T < Genoa and the' ( 3,994,000 

Sardinia, ^ island of Sardinia, ^ 

3..Dutcby of Modena, - 370,000 

4. Dutchy of Lucca, 138,000 

6. Dutcby of Parma, . 377,000 

6. Grand Dutchy of Tuscany, 1,180,000 

7. States of the Church, 2,346,000 

8. Republic of St. Marino, 7,000 

19,044,000 
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Situation 9/ Siata. Lombardy or Austrian Italy, is in the 
N/ £. ; the kiDgdom of Sardioia in thd N. W. ; the king- 
dom of the two Sicilies in the 6.; aod the six smaller states 
in the middle. 

OhI/s. The gvlf of Fenia or Mriatiesea is on the E. i 
the gulf of Taranto on the S. ; and the gulf of Genoa on 
the N. W. 

Straits. The strait of Messina is between 4he southern 
extremity of Italy and the island of Sicily ; and the strait 
of Bonifacio between the islands of Corsica and Sardinia. 

Alouniains, The Mps, which form the northern boundary 
are like an arch with one end resting on the gulf of 
Venice, and the other on the gulf of Genoa. The Appsnin^ 
are a branch of the Alps. They run round the gulf of 
Genoa, and proceed 6. £. to th^ southern extremity of 
Italy. 

Rivers, The Po is the principal river. It drains nearly 
the whole of the couotry in the jiorth of Italy, between the 
Alps and the Appenines. It rises in the Alps, on the bor- 
ders of France, and flows east to the gulf of Venice. The 
Adige and the Brenta enter the gulf of Venice north of the 
Po. The ^mo and the Tiber discharge themselves into the 
Mediterranean w<est of the Appenines. 

Cities. The principal cities in Lomhatdy are Milan, 
Venice, Verona, Padua and Mantua. 

In the kingdom of Sardinia are Turin^ the capital of 
Piedmont, a strongly fortified city on the Po, near the foot 
of the Alps, with a population of 88,000; G^oa, the birth- 
place of Columbus, at the head of the gulf of Genoa, with 
a population of 75,000 ; and Cagliari^ at the southern ex- 
tremity of the island of Sardinia, with a population of 
36,000. 

In the kingdom of the Tmo Sicilies are Naples, Palermo, 
Messina, Catanea, and Syracuse. KapUs is the fourth city 
in Europe in point of population. It is delightfully situated, 
on one of the finest bays in .the world. The country for 
mpny miles around the bay, is ornamented with mulberry, 
olive and orange groves, with extensive vineyards, with de- 
lightful villas, and flourishing villages. The approach to 
the city froo) the seais exceedingly beautiful. Population, 
330,000. Palermo, the capital of the island of Sicily, is 
on the N. W, side of the island. It is a rtoh and beaikifbl 
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city, has an extensive commerce) nnd n population of 
130,000. Messina^ on the east end of the island, has one 
of the best harbours in the Mediterranean. Catania, 50 
miles S. of Messina, is at the foot of mount Etna, and hat 
frequently suffered by its eruptions and by earthquakes. 
Syracuse is 35 miles S. of Catania. 

' In the states of the Church, are Rome .and Boloprna. 
Rome, once the mistress of the world, and still the residence 
of tbe Pope, and the centre of the Catholic church, is on 
the Tiber, 15 miles from its mouth. The city abounds 
with splendid monuments of ancient magnificence, such as 
columns, temples, amphitheatres, aqueducts, baths, statues^ 
&c. The church of St. Peter is the largest and most beaa- 
tifal church in the world, and the most superb edifice of 
modern times. It is 730 feet long, 530 broad, and, to the 
top of the crosf?, 450 high. The Vatican is a vast palace 
containing 4000 apartments. The library of the Vatican 
lias more than 500,000 volumes, and is the largest in tbe 
world. In the days of her highest glory, Rome is said te 
have contained 6,800,000 inhabitants. At present it has 
only 130,000. Bologna, famous for its university, and its 
beautiful paintings, has 63,000 inhabitants. 

lo the Grand Dutchy of Tuscany are Florence, Leghorn, 
and Pisa. Florence is on the Arno, at the foot of the Apn en- 
nines. Next to Rome it is the most beautiful city in It9 ly. 
It abounds with elegant paintings and statues. PoptiJation, 
80,0u0. Leghorn is on the coast, 12 miles S. of the Arno. 
ft is one of the most commercial towns in Italy, and is par- 
ticularly famous for its straw hats. Population, 58,000. 
Pisa is on the Arno, 4 miles from its mouth. Modena^ tiie 
capital of the dutchy of Modena, is thirty miles S. of Man- 
Nua. Parma is a little west of Modena, on a branch of the 
Po. Lutca is 10 miles N. E. of Pisa. 

Governments, Lombardy is a part of the Austrian do- 
minions. St. Marino is a reptrblic. The rest of the states 
are independent, each under its own sovereign. 

Universities. The university at Bologna has 70 profes- 
sors and 500 students. There are universities also at Cag- 
iiarl, Catania, Florence, Mantua, Milan, Padua, Turin, and 
other places. 
. Religion. The religion is Roman Catholic. 

Population. The population, incloding the islands of Sar- 
dinia and Sicily, i&more than 19,000,000. 
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Climate. The climate is esteemed the finest m Europe^ 
but varies in dififerent parts. 

Soil. The sod is yery fertile^ and generally under high 
eahivation. Lombardy in particular has for centuries been 
styled the garden of Europe. ^ 

Productions, Italy abounds in productions of the richest 
kind ; fruits, wine, com, silk and oil. These articles con- 
stitute its principal exports. 

Character, Italy was the country of the Romans, the 
conquerors of the world : but the modern Italians bear no 
resemblance to the Romans. They are effeminate, super- 
stitious and slavish. 

Curiosities, Mount Etna^ on the east end of the island of 
Sicily, and Mouiit Fes^tvius^ 6 miles E. of Naples, are cele- 
brated volcanoes. The sides of Mount Etna are fertile, and 
covered with towns and villages, which are constantly liable 
to be destroyed by the eruptions of the volcano. The ar- 
tificial curiosities of Italy are too nnmerousto be mentioned. 
Ampitheatres, bridges, aqueducts, the ruins of templeSi 
triumphal arches, statues, fine paintings and other monu- 
ments of ancient magnificence abound in the principal 
cities, particularly in Rome. 

Islands, Corsica^ north of Sardinia, belongfs to France ; 
Elba is between Corsica and the coast ; the Lipari islands 
are north of Sicily. Malta^ south of Sicily, belongs to 
Great Britain. It has a rocky surface and contains 74,000 
inhabitants. 

IONIAN REPUBLIC. 

This Republic consists of the seven following islands, 
lying near the coast of Turkey ; Cor/w, Cephalonia^ Zantif 
St, Maura^ Cerigo^ Theaki^ and Paxu. The population is 
787,000. The Republic is under the protection of Great 
Britain. 

TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

Situation. The Turkish empire lies in the centre of the 
Eastern continent, embracing a portion of Knrope, Asia, and 
Africa. Turkey in Europe lies betiveen Hungary on the 
N. and the Mediterranean on the S. and between the Black 
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sea on the E. anil the gulf of Venice on the W. Rnnia is 
OD the N. £. 

IHvuions, Turkey in Europe is di?ided into 9 pro- 
vinces. 

Provinces, Poptdatwn. Protineetf PopukUien, 

U Moldavia^ 400,000 6. Rnmelia, 2,200,000 

5L Wallajjhia, 950,000 ■ 

3. Senria, 960,0ua 

4. BbfeDta, 860,006 
& Bolgarifty 1,U00,000 



7. Albania, 1,920,000 

a. Province of the > <, -^ ^^^^ 

Captain Pacha, J ^'^ 

Candia, 281,000 

•* Total, 9,600,000 



Seas. The Black ica, sea of Matynora^ and JrchipelagOj 
separate Turkey in Europe from-Turkey in Asia. 

Straits. The straits of Constantinople connect the Black 
sea with the sea of Marmora, and the Dardanelles conned 
the sek of Marmora with the Archipelago. 

Peninsula and Isthmus, The JIforea, in the south, is a 
larg^ peninsula, connecred with the main land by a narrow, 
isthmus, called the isthmus of Corinth. 

Gulfs. The gulf of Lepanto is on the N. side of the 
Morea. The gulf of Engia is on the east side of the 
Morea, and separated from the gulf of Lepanto ^y the 
isthmus of Corinth. The gulf of iSa/omca ia the north- 
western arm of the Archipelago. 

Mountains. The Carpathian mountains form part of the 
boundary between Turkey and Hungary. The chain of 
Hemusis sooth pf the Danube, and divides the waters which 
flow into that river from those wh^h flow into the gulf of 
Venice and the Archipelago. There are also many short 
ranges and single mountains in the south, which have been 
rendered famous by the Greek poets ; such as Mount Olym* 
pus^ Peliony Ossa^ Parnassus and Helicon. 

Rivers, The Danube and its branches drain the pro- 
Tinces lying between the Carpathian mountains and the 
chain of Hemus. The principal branches are the Pruth^ 
wjiich forms the boundary between Turkey and Rassia, and 
the Save^ which is the boundary between Turkey and Hun- 
gary. The Marissa empties itself into the N. £. extremity 
of the Archipelago, and the Vardar into the bead of the 
gulf of Salonica. 

18 
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Cities. Constantinople^ the capital of tbe Turkish em- 
pire, is on the Bosphorus, or strait of CoDstantiDople, which 
connects the Black sea with Ihe sea of Marmora. It is 25 
miles in circnmference, and is ^urroanded by walls. The 
harboar is deep, capacious, and convenient, and the com- 
merce is extensive. There are about 300 mosques or Ma- 
hometan temples, the most magnificent of which is that of 
St. Sophia. The seraglio is an assemblage of palaces and 
gardens occupied by the Sultan and the officers of govern- 
ment, and surrounded by a wall. The part of the seraglio 
occupied Dy theiwives and concubines of the Solian is call- 
ed the Harem. Constantinople is built principally of wood, 
and frequently suffers from desolating fires. The city is 
also visited almost every year by the plague, which makes 
dreadful havock. The population is estimated at 500,000. 

Adrianople^ on the Marissa, is in a fertile country, and has 
considerable commerce, and 130,000 inhabitants. Salonica^ 
on the head of the gulf of Salonica,has always been dis- 
tinguished for its commerce. Bucharest^ the capital of Wal- 
lachia, is on a branch of the Danube, and contains 70,000 
inhabitants. 

Belgrade is at the confluence of the Save and the DanubCf . 
on the frontiers of Turkey and Hungary, It is finely sitn- ~ 
ated for commerce, having an easy communication with 
Vienna and the Black sea. It is strongly fortified, and as it 
commands the Danube, and is the key of Hungary, it has 
been frequently an object of fierce contention between the 
Aostri^ns and the Turks. Athens^ the principal city of 
ancient /Greece, Is on the northeast side of the gulf of 
Et^gia. Here are still to be seen the ruins of the ancient 
walls, the temple of Minerva, and numerous other monu- 
ments of her ancient magnificence. 
. Population, The population of Turkey in Europe is 
estimated at 9,600,000, consisting principally of Greeks and 
Turks. 

Religion. The Turks are Mahometans. They believe 
that Mahomet was n greater prophet than Jesus Christ, and. 
that the Koran is the word oi God. They are a very 
superstitious people, and place great jconfidence in omens 
and dreams. They are bigotted in their attachment to their 
own faith, and treat all other denopoinations as dogs. The 
Greeks are Christians, and are suffered to enjoy their 
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, religion, and to retain their priests, bishops, archbishops, and 
patriarchs. 

Government. The government is despotic. The Empe- 
ror, who is also styled Sultan, or Grand Seignor, has abso- 
lute power of life and death,, and sometimes exercises it 
with bratal craeltj. His prime minister is called the Grand 
Vizier. The provinces are governed by pachas or bashaws, 
who frequently rebel against the Sultan. The Sultan is 
sometimes deposed by the soldiers called Janizaries. 

Manners and Customs. The Turks differ greatly in their 
manners-from other European nations. Polygamy is prac- 
tised. Every Mussulman is allowed to have four wives and 
as n>any concubines as he pleases. The concubines are 
usually slaves, purchased in the market. In eating, the 
Turks make no use of knives and forks, but divide tbeir 
food with their fingers. They are extravagantly fond of 
opium and tobacco, and spend a great deal of time in chew- 
ing and smoking. Their dress consists of loose flowing 
robes, and the men use turbans instead of hats. 

The Greeks. Greece which embraces all that part of 
, Turkey in Europe lying below the parallel of 40° N. lat. 
was formerly inhabited by a free, brave and enlightened 
people ; but after the Turks conquered the country, every 
thing became the prey of ignorance and bigotry. The 
modern Greeks, oppressed for centuries by a despotic gov- 
ernment, discovered little of the spirit of their ancestors, 
till in 1820, they threw off the Turkish yoke, and are nOw 
(1826) struggting with their oppressors with every prospect 
of success. 

Climate^ Productions^ &c. Turkey has a mild and de- 
licious climate ; the air is pure and healthy. The soil is 
fertile, yielding corn, wine, and oil in abundance » but the 
indolent Turks suffer extensive tracts of fine land to lie 
uncultivated. The northern provinces are principally 
level ; but the southern, embracing all ancient Greece, are 
diversified with hills, vallies, and lofty mountains. 

Manufactures and Cbmmerce. The principal manufac- 
tures are Turkey carpets, muslins, crapes, gauzes, brass 
cannon, muskets, pistols, and swords, all of which are held 
in great estimation by foreigners. The exports, besides 
these manufactures, are corn, wine, oil, figs, currants, wool, 
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earners hair, Uc^ The merchants are principally Jews, 
and Armenians, and the sailors are Greeks. 

The natural advantages of Turkey for a^ricultitre, com- 
merce and manufactures, are not sui^assed by those of an j 
country on the globe. The climate, the soil, and the situa- 
tion are unequalled ; but under the present despotic govern- 
ment there are no motives to exertion, the hopes of indm- 
try-are blasted, and every thing languishes. 

Jilandf. The islands are very numerous. The largest: 
are Candia^ anciently called Crete, NegropotU, Lemnosj 
Milo, Naaeia^ and Parot, 

ASIA. 

SUuaiion.'^ Asia is bounded N. by the Arctic or Frozen 
•cean ; E. by the Pacific ocean ; S. by the Indian ocean ; 
and W. by Europe, the Mediterranean sea, and Africa, from 
the last of which it is separated by the Red sea. 

Oioinoiu. The following are the principal countriea in 
Asia. 

CountTi€9, ^ CfUef Ctfuf • 

Russia in Asia, Astracban* 

Chinese Empirs, PekiD. 

Ortber India, Ummerapoora. 

Hindoastan, Calcutta. - 

Independent Twrtarj, Samarcand. 

Pereiay Ispahan, 

Turkey in Asia, Aleppo. 

Arabia, Mecca. 

^ Japan, Jeddo. 

Seas J Bays or Gulfs. In the south are the Red sea^ be^ 
tween Asia and Africa ; the Persian gvlf^ between Arabia 
and Persia ; and (he bay of Bengal^ between Hindoostan an4 
the Bioman empire^ AH these communipate with the 
Indian oceati. On the east coast there are four seas, the 
China, sea in the south, the ElastemBea. and the sea ofJapat^ 
in the middle, and the 'sea of Okhotsk in the north. All 
these communicate with the Pacific oceap. The gulf of 
Siam and the golf of Tonquin are arms of the China sea, 
and the Yellow sea is an arm of the Eastern sea. The sea 
of Kara and the sea of Oby^ in the northwest, communicate 
with the Arctic ocean. 
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Straits, The straits of Babelmandel connect the Red sea 
with the Indiaa ocean ; the straits of Ormus connect the 
Persian gulf with the Indian ocean ; the channel of Tartary 
connects the sea of Japan with the sea of Okhotsk. 

Isthmus. Thf isthmas of Suez is the narrow neck of land 
between the Red sea and the Mediterranean. 

Lakes. The Caspian sea is a iarge salt water lake, l^ing 
east of the Black sea. It is more than 600 miles long, and 
has no outlet The sea of Aral^ east of the Caspian, is 200 
miles long. 

Mountains, The two principal ranges are the Altay and 
the Hiinmaleh. The Altay range commences near the ^ea 
of Aral, and under yarious names^ runs N. £. to the Pacific 
ocean, separating Russia in Asia from the Chinese Empire. 
It is 5000 miles long, and except the great American range, 
is the longest on the globe. The HimmaUh range runs 
from S. E. to N. W. between Tibet and Hindoostan. It is 
the highest range on the globe. The western extremities 
of the Altay and Himmaleh ranges are connected by 
branches or spurs, proceeding from one to the other. 

Rivers, The principal rivers of Asia inaj by divided 
into 3 classes. 1. Those which flow into the Arctic 
ocean. 'J 'hey drain the country north of the Altay moun- 
tains. 2. Those which flow into the Pacific ocean. Th^ 
drain the country between the Altay and Himmaleh moun- 
tains. 3. Those which flow into the Indian ocean. They 
drain the country south and west of the Himmaleh moun- 
tains. 

To the fir?t cla?s belong the Ofry, the Enicei, and the 
Lenaf all of which rise in the Altay mountains, and flow 
north to the Arctic ocean. They are grea?t rivers; the 
Oby is 2400 miles long, the Enicei, 1700, and the Lena, 
8000. 

To the second class belong the Amour ^ Hoang-Ho^ Kian-- 
Ku^ and Japanese rivers. The Amour rises on the S^outh 
^de of the Altay mountains, and flowing east empties itself 
into the sea of Okhotsk under the name of Saghalien. 
The Hoang'Ho and the Kian-Ku both rise near the same 
spot, in the central part of Asia, and both empty themselves 
near the same spot in the Eastern sea. In their course, 
the Hoang-Ho winds to the north and the Kian-Ku to the 
south. The Japanese rises in the mountains of Tibet and 
18* 
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ilow9 S. E. to the China sea. All these pivera are aboat 
toco miles long. 

To the tbirU class beloog the Gangu^ the Indus and the 
EuphraUi* The Ganges rises in the Himmaleh mouDtaioa 
and flowing S. E. empties itself into the bay of BengaL 
The Indus lises in the Himmaleh mountains and flowic^ S. 
W. empties itself into the Indian ocean. The. Euphrates 
rises near the Black sea and flowing S. £. empties itself into 
the Persian galf. All these rivers are more than lOOO 
miles long. 

Religion. The prevailing religions in Asia are Paganisms 
and Maiiometanism. The English have settlements in vari« 
ous parts, and are now making great exertions, by means of 
missionaries, to spread the blessings of Christianity over 
these populons countries. 

Population, The population of almost every country 
and city in Asia is unknown, and the statements which are 
made on this subject are usually mere conjecture. The 
conjectures respecting the whole population of Asia have 
varied from 250,000,000 to 600,000,000. 

TURKEY IN ASIA. 

Situation. Turkey in Asia is hounded N. by the Black 
sea and Russia ; £. by Persia ; S. by Arabia ; and W. by the 
Mediterranean, and the Archipelago. 

Divisions. Turkey in Asia is divided into 17 pachalicks. 
It occupies the position of 4 celebrated countries. The 4 
countries are, 

Asia Minor, Armenia, 

Syria, Mesopotamia. 

Asia Minor is in the N. W. It embraces the peninsula 
^ included between the Black sea, the Mediterranean, and 
the Archipelago. Syria is in the S. W. It extends from 
the Arabian desert and the river Euphrates on the east, to 
the Mediterranean on the west The southern part of 
Syria is Palestine or the Holy Land. Armenia is in the N. 
£. It extends nearly to the Caucasian mountains. Mesopo- 
tamia is in the S. E. It embraces an extensive country 
watered by the Euphrates and the Tigris. The three first 
of these names are still in common use«^ 
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Rwers, The Euphrates rises in Armenia near the BIrc|: 
sea, and flows S. E. to the Persian gulf, it is a boundarj 
river during nearly th^ whole of its course, separating Asia 
Minor from Armenia, Mesopotanoia trom Syria, and Turkey 
from Arabia. The TigrU is the principal branch of the 
Euphrates. It rises also in Armenia and flows S. £. The 
river Jordan, so often mentioned in the Bible, is a small 
river in Palestine, which runs south into the Dead sea. 

Mountains, The Mount Taurus range runs along the 
southern shore of Asia Minor and stretches east towards 
the Caspian sea, separating Asia Minor from Syria. The 
Caucasian mountains, which run from .the Black sea to the 
Caspian, were formerly the boundary between the domin- 
ioDS of Russia on the north, and those of Persia and Turkey 
on the south, but the Rttssians are now in possession of a 
narrow district on the south of these mountains. Several 
branches proceed from the Caucasian range S. £• into 
Persia, and 8. W. into Turkey. 

Cities, Aleppo^ in the north of Syria, has a very exten- 
sive commerce. Caravans loaded with goods, go from this 
city to Egypt, Arabia and Persia ; and through the Medi- 
terranean it has intercourse with Europe. Busmess is 
transacted principally by Armenians, Jews and Greeks. It 
is one of the best built cities in the Turkish dominions, and 
has 250,000 inhabitants. 

Damascus, south of Aleppo, has manufactures of silk and 
^cotton, and formerly was celebrated for the best swords and 
"sabres in the world, which were made of steel and iron of 
so fine a quality, that they would bend to the hilt without 
breaking, but the art is now lost. The silk cloth called 
damask takes its name from this city, as also the impedes of 
plum called damson, which is a contraction of Damascene. 
The city is situated in a pleasant country, and has 200,000 
inhabitants, and a very extensive commerce by meany of 
caravans. 

Smyrna, 19 on the western coast of Asia Minor, on a very 
large and commodious bay or harbour of the Archipelago 
sea. It carries on a very extensive trade with Europe, 
particularly with England. Many European merchants 
reside here, and live in a patt of the city by themselves. 
The plague frequently msikes dreadful ravages, and earth 
qiVtkes sometimes destr.oy the city. Population, 150,000« 
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Erzerum, the -capital of Armenia, is at the foot of a 
moantaio, near the head of the Euphrates. The houses 
are bailt of stone, with fiat roofs, corered with earth and 
grass, and sheep are pastured there. The city has ae 
extensive trade with Persia and India, and 150,000 inhabi- 
tants. Diarbekir^ on the Tigris, has extensive manufac- 
tures and 100,000 inhabitants. Bauora^ near the month 
of the Euphrates, is a place of great commercial conse- 
quence, being frequented by merchants and vessels from 
various parts of Europe and Asia. The city is in a great 
measure independent of the Turks. 

Ancient cities. This country was once the seat of manj 
celebrated and flourishing cities, which are now in roinso 
On the Euphrates, near the modern Hillah, stood Babylon^ 
the great city, with its walls 60 miles in circumference, and 
350 feet high, and its 100 gates of solid brass; but it has 
passed away, and the place where it stood is scarcely 
known. M'ineveh^ was on the Tigris, and its ruins may still 
be seen opposite Mosul. Troy was in the northwest part 
of Asia Minor, near the Dardanelles which connect the 
Archipelago with the sea of Marmora. Balbec and Palmyra 
were-in Syria, and their ruins are more magnificent than 
those of Greece or Italy. 

Bagdad once the seat of the caliphs, and the scene of 
many easterp fables, is on the Tigris. It has sotoe com- 
merce, but retains little of its ancient splendor. Jerusalem^ 
the Holy city, is still trodden down by the Gentiles. It 
is S. W. of Damascus, and is the resort of numerous 
pilgrims. Tyre^ whose merchants were once princes, is 
DOW a desolate rock where the fisherman dries his net It 
is on the coast of Syria, west of Damascus. 

Inhabitants, The number of inhabitants is estimated at 
10,000,000. They are composed of various nations and 
religious denominations. The Armenians are principally 
merchants. They are intelligent, industrious, and economi- 
cal, and remarkable for their enterprise. They emigrate 
in great numbers from their native country, and are found 
scattered in all the principal cities of Asia,. engaged in the 
most extensive commercial undertakings. They may be 
styled the yankees of Asia. The Armenians profess Chris- 
tianity. The Curds j^re a wandering race, who inhabit the 
eastern parts of Turkey, and the neighbouring districts la 
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Persifu They liye ohie^y on plunder, and are not subject 
eitber to the Turks or Persians : they own great numhi^n 
of cattle which they drive-with them from place to place. 

CHmate^ Soil^ &c. The climate of Asia Minor and Syria 
ii delightful, and the soil naturally fertile, producing rich 
fraits, com, wine and oil ; bttt the people are in a wretched 
condition, oppressed by the Turks, and without motives for 
eULertion, «o that agriculture is in a low state. 

hlands. The principal islands are Cyprus and Rhodes^ 
formerly the richest and most flourishing islands in the 
world ; now, the inhabitants are oppressed, and the popula* 
lion is reduced, agriculture neglected, and every thing 
wears the appearance of poverty and desolation. 

Curiimty. The Dead na or tm of Sodom is in the souths- 
em part of Palestine, li is supposed to occupy the place. 
where Sodom and Gomorrah atood before they were de- 
stroyed. The waters are salt and bitter, the shores abound 
with brimstone, and the air is so loaded with sulphurous 
and bstominous vapcMirB, that no plant can grow there, and 
^be country arowui the lake wears a deadly and desolate 
aspect. 

RUSSIA IN ASIA. 

SkuaHon. This immense country extends from the 
Pacific ocean on the east, to Europe on the west; and from 
the Frozen ocean on the north, to the Chinese empire, 
'^artso^, Persia and. Turkey, on the south. It is about 
twice as iai^e as all Europe, and the whole of it, except a 
few provinces-aroiind the Caspian sea in the southwest, is 
called Siberia. 

Di-^inons, The country in the southwest, bordering mi 
European Russia, is divided into 8 or 10 governments. 
The rest of the country, or Siberia, is divided into two 
governments, Tobolsk and Irkutsk, each of them nearly 
as lai^e as Europe. 

Mountains. The Altay chain is the great natural«honn- 
dary between the Russian and Chinese empires* It has 
various names, as Alt.<iy, Sayansk, and Yablonnoy, and 
towards its eastern extremity sends forth a branch to the 
north, called Stanovoy, which runs almost to the Arctic 
•coanv The Ural mountains fofm part of the boundary 
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between European and Asiatic Russia. The Caucasian 
mountain?) between the Blaclc sea and the Caspian, were 
formerly the boundary on the side of Turkey and Persia. 

Rivers. «The great rivers are the Oby^ the Ehicei, and 
the Lena, all of which rise in the Aitay mountains, and 
* flow north into the Arctic ocean. The Selenga, one of the 
head branches of the finiceij rises on the Chinese side of 
the mountains, and crossing the frontier, empties itself into 
the great lake Baikal. The Irtish, the great western branch 
of the Oby, rises also on the Chinese side of the mountains. 
The Viiima is the principal branch of the Lena. The 
Ural rises in the Ural mountains and flows into the Caspian 
sea. 

Face of the counpry. This country is made up of Vast 
plains, covered vffth almost perpetual snow, and pervaded 
^y enor.mous rivers, which, under masses of ice, pursue 
their dreary way to tbe Arctic ocean. These plains are 
called stepps, and are principally sandy and barren. In the 
northern half of Siberia, where the winters are long and 
severe, there are no trees, but in the south, *along the Altay 
mountains, there are immense forests. 

-J^opulation, The population is variously stated from 
3,000,000 to 10,000,000. The reason is, that geographers 
are not agreed upon the boundary between European and 
Asiatic Russia ; some including many provinces in European 
Russia which others-consider as belonging to Asia. Siberia, 
or the country east of the Ural, contains less than 2,000,000. 

Tartars. Under the general name of Tartars are com- 
prehended all the wandering savages of Siberia, the Clii- 
nese empire and Independent Tartary, but they consist of 
many different tribes and several distinct races. The Tar- 
tars live a wandering life, and subsist principally on their 
herds of horses, oxen, sheep and goats. In summer they 
live in tents, and renoiove from place to place for pasturage. 
In the northern parts of Siberia, they form huts partly 
under ground for their winter residence, and spend the cold 
season in smoke and tilth. 

Government. This immense country is under the do- 
minion of Russia, but the tribes are at such a distance from 
the capital, that the Emperor has little control over them, 
and they are almost independent. The chief mark of sub* 
jection is the annual tribute. ' 
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Soil and Productions. In the southwestern provinces, 
between the Ural on the east, and the Volga and Don on 
the west,, the Jand slopes to the south, the climate is mild, 
and the soil is good, producing vines, figs, almonds, peaches, 
&c. ; but most of Siberia lies sloping to the nortb^ and 
exposed to uninterrupted blasts of the north wind, feels a 
rigorous cold. Here the oak dwindles to a dwarfish size, 
and none but the most hardy plants can flourish. 

Animals. The reindeer is found in most parts of Siberia, 
and performs the office of .the horse, the cow and the sheep. 
Beavers live in the great rivers, and seals inhabit the shores 
of the Frozen ocean. Wolves, foxes, bears, and sables are 
hunted for their skins. Many ingenious methods are tised 
to destroy the bear. Sometimes they lay a rope in his path, 
with a heavy block at one end and a noose at the other, con- 
trived in such a way that the bear becomes entangled, and 
then is either exhausted in dragging so great a weight, or 
attac'kitfg the "block with fury, he throws it down some 
precipice, where it seldom fails to drag him after it to 
destruction. 

Chief Towns, Asirachan near the mouth of the Volga is 
the largest city. By means of the Volga and the Caspian 
sea, it has an extensive trade with St. Petersburg and Per- 
sia. Th^ principal articles of commerce are salt, which is 
made in prodigious quantities in its neighbourhood, and fish 
which abound in the Caspian. It has 70,000 inhabitants. 
Orenburg on the Ural has considerable trade. Tobolsk^ at 
the conflux of the Irtish and Tobol, has 20,000 inhabitants, 
and is the largest town in Siberia, and the centre of the 
Russian fur trade. The inhabitants are principally Russian 
exiles, or the descendants of exiles, banished hither for 
their crimes. 

Kolhyvan is on the Oby near some rich silver mjnes. 
Irkutsk is on the river which issues from Lake Baikal, and 
is the principal seat of the commerce between Russia and 
China. Yakutsk is on the Lena, and Okhotsk is on the sea 
of Okhotsk. 

Religion, The Greek religion and Mabometanism prevail 
in the southwest. The wandering tribes of Siberia are 
principally Pagans. Missionaries have recently been sent 
to this country from Great Britain, and are stationed at 
Astrachan, Orepburg, Irkutsk and other places. 
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Ptnintulan /JTam^tcAatika, in the eastern part of this conitrj^ 
19 a peoinsala. The inhabitanht are small with little holloir 
eyes, flat noses and tawnj complexion. Tljeir principal 
employment is catcMing fisb and seals, and instead of rein- 
deer, they use dogs to draw their sleds orer the snow and ice* 

ARABIA. 

SUuation. Arabia is in the southwest of Asia ; bounded 
N. by Tarkey ; E. by the Persian Gulf and the Indian ocean; 
S. by the Indian ocean ; and W. by the Red sea, which sepa* 
rates illFrom Africa. 

Face of lAe Country. The whole interior of Arabia is an 
immense desert of burning sands, interspersed with some 
few fertile spots, which appear like islands in a desolate 
ocean. A hot and pestiferous wind called the iSfmoom, 
freqJpntly blows over the desert, and instantly suffocates 
the unwary traveller ; and whole caravans are sometimes 
buried by moving clouds of sand raised by the * wind. The 
edges of the country on the seacoast, contain some flourish* 
ing provinces and settlements ; but in all parts they suffer^ 
for want of water, there being no river of any consequence 
in all Arabia, and no rain for months, and sometimes a year 
together. 

Divisions, Arabia is commonly divided into three parts ; 
Arahia Felix^ or Happy Arabia, bordering on the Persian 
golf, the Indian ocean and the southern part of the Red 
sea; Araifia Pttroeoy or Stony Arabia, lying on the Red sea 
north of Arabia Felix ; and Arabia Deserta^ or the Desert^ 
including all the interior and northern parts of the country. 

Chief Tovons. All the towns in Arabia are near the coast. 
Mecca is about a day's journey from the Red sea. it was 
the birth-place of Mahodiet. The Maho\netan9 regard it 
as a holy city, and pilgrims resort to it from distant parts of 
Asia and Africa. It has 20,000 inhabitants. Medina, 180 
miles N. of Mecca, contains the tomb of Mahomet, around 
which 308 silver lamps are continually buriog,and his coffin, 
is covered with cloth of gold under a silver canopy. The 
other towns are Jidda^ a seaport near Mecca; Mocha^ near 
the straits of Habelmandel, famous for its coffee; Sanai 
north of Mocha, and Muscat^ on the eastern coast. None 
of these cities are populous. 
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Language, The Arabic is one of the modt extenslrelj 
Effused langpuages in the world. It is spoken not only in 
Arabia, bat in Syria, Persia, Tartary, part of India, and of 
China, half of Africa, all the feeacoast of the Mediterranean, 
and Turkey. 

Jfiahojnetanism. Arabia wa§ the birth place of Mahoitoet, 
and is sHIl the centre of his religion. The Mahometans 
are called also Massulmans. Every trne Mqssalman be- 
lieves that there is one God and that Mahomet is his 
prophet. He says his prayers five times every day, at day 
break, at noon, middle of the aftei*noon, at sonset, and at 
twilight; he abstains from pork and spiritnous liquors; at 
Ode season of the year he neither eats, drinks nor smokes 
between sunrise and sunset, for 30 days in succession ; and 
once in his life he performs a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Manners. The Arabs of the desert are called Bedouins. 
They are a roving, lawless r^ice of robbers, who trsirerse 
the country in troops on horseback, and plunder travellers 
and caravans; yet t bey have some noble qualities. They 
are hospitable and generous, and if a Bedouin Arab con- 
sents to eat bread and salt with a guest, he would not for 
the world betray him. 

Government Arabia is governed by numerous petty 
chiefs called imams, emirs, or sheiks, most of whom are 
elected by the people, and must consult them in all impor- 
tant transactions. The Arabs are a people of great spirit 
and valour, and resolute in defence of their liberty. Thef 
alone of aH Asiatic nations have never been subdued, but 
keep alive at this day the saered flame of freedom, which 
Tvas kindled by Ishmael their great progenitor. 
^ Animais, Camels abound in thie country. This animal 
is wonderfully fitted by Providence for traversing the hot 
and parched desert. The camel can travel 6 or 8 days 
without water, and usually carries 800 pounds upon his 
back, which is not taken off during his journey. When 
weary he kneels down to rest, and sleeps with bis load 
upon his back. His feet are nmde of a hard fleshy sub- 
stance, well fitted to resist the heat of the sands. — The 
Arabian horses are the best in the world. They are swift, 
yet docile, and will live whole days wAhout food, and bear 
incredible fatigve. The English give great priceti for 
Arabian horses. 
. Id 
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Caranans. The inland trade of Arabia, Persia, Turkey, 
Tartary, and Africa is carried od principally by caravans, 
eoDsistii^ of large companies of merchants, travellers and 
pilgrims, who march with their camels over the saody 
deserts. They carry their provisions and drink with them. 
Their water is carried in skins by the camels. They go 
armed, and travel in company to defend themselves from 
the wandering Arabs. This mode of travelling and trading 
has subsisted from the earliest antiquity, for it was to a 
caravan that Joseph was sold by his brethren. 

JkUiquiiie$, Near the north end of the Red sea is Mount 
StfMtt, where God delivered to Moses the ten command- 
ments, and near it is Mount Horeb^ where the angel appear- 
ed in the burning bush. These mountains are now inhabit- 
ed by monks, who pretend to show the very spot where 
the miracles happened. 

PERSIA. 

The name of Persia has been commonly applied to the 
whole country between the Tigris on the west, and the 
Indus on the east, but the eastern part of this territory bas 
been for som^ time included in the new kingdom of Cabul, 
and the independent state of Beloochistan. Persia, there- 
fore, is now bounded N. by Russia, the Caspian sea and 
Independent Tartary^ £. by Cabul and Beloochistan ; S. 
by the Persian gulf, and W. by Turkey in Asia. 

Diviiions. Persia is divided into the following provinces y 

Fnvinees, Provineef, 

1« Azerbijan. 6. Kharistaa. 

^ Eri^an or Persian Armenia. 7. Farr. 

3. Gbilau. 8. Lari^taa. 

4. Mazanderan. 9. Kernaan. 
6. Irak* 10. Kborasan. 

Face of the country. The northern and western frontiers 
are skirted by lofty chains of mountains, but the interior 
consists of an immense dry salt plain. Persia suffers for 
want of water. There is no considerable river in the 
l^rbole country. 

The most noted single mountain is mount Ararat, near 
Erivan, in the northwest, supposed to be the mountaia on 
which Noah^s ark rested after the jBood. 
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Population. The population is estimated by Hassel at 
18^,000,000. It consists partly of Persians settled in towns 
and villages, and partly of lliats, a race of warlike and 
wandering shepherds, whose habits resemble those of the 
Tartars. 

Government, The go? emment is an absolute ^despotism. 
The wandering tribes, however, are ruled by their own 
khans, who are independent in the management of their 
internal concerns, and merely pay military service when 
required. 

Religion, The Persians are Mahometans of the sect of 
Schiites or of the followers of Ali, and the Turks on that 
account look upon them with more abhorrence than they 
do upon Christians. 

Chief Towns. Ispahan^ the largest city, is about half 
way between the Caspian sea and the Persian gulf. It con- 
tains 400,000 inhabitants, and is surrounded by a mud wall. 
Shira^^ 160 miles S. of Ispahan, is delightfully situated in a 
fertile valley, and contains 40,000 inhabitants. Ttheran^ 
the present capital, is 300 miles N. of Ispahan, and con* 
tains 60,000 inhabitants. 

CABUL AND BELOOCHISTAN. 

Cabul or CabuUstan is a modern kingdom, comprising 
the eastern provinces of ancient Persia, the western pcpv- 
inces of Hindoostan, and the province of Balk in Tartary. 
The population is estimated at 14,000,000, of which num- 
l»er about one third are Hindoos, one third Afghans, and 
tfTe remainder Tartars, Belooches, and Parsees. The 
Afghans are the ruling people, and the khan of their princi- 
pal tribe is the king of the whole country. 

Cki^ Towns. Cabulj'the capital, and the chief city of 
the Afghans, is in the northeast, near a branch of the* Indus. 
U contains about 200,000 inhabitants. Candahar is S. W. 
6f Cabul, on the great road from Ispahan to Delhi in Hin- 
doostan, and is a place of considerable commerce. Herat 
and Meschid He between Cabul and the Caspian sea. Balk^ 
north of Herat, is a large and populous city, the centre of 
trade between Independent Tartary and HIndoostan. 

Beloochistan. Beloochistan is bounded N. by Cabul ; E. 
l^y Hindoostan ^ S. by the Indian ocean; and W. by Persia. 
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Very lUtie is knowDDf the country, as it has scarcely e^er 
¥eeQ traversed by Europeaos. bo far as it has beeft 
€xplored it is mountainous and barren. The iohabitaate 
sonsist principally of two tribes, the Belooches, a race of 
robbers, resembling the Arabs ; and the Brahooes, a peace* 
able and industrious people inhabiting the mountainous 
districts and subsisting chiefly on their flocks. Some of the 
Belooches are subject to the king of Cabul. Kelat^ the 
capital, is a well built town, containing about 4,000 houses. 

INDEPENDExVT TARTARY. 

Situation. Independent Tartary is in the interior of 
Asia; bounded N. by Russia ; E. by the Chinese empire f 
9. by East Persia; and W. by the Caspian sea. 

Dioisipm. This country oompYehen^s Great Bucltaria 
in the southeast, Karasm in the southwest, and Turkestati 
in th^ north. 

Inhabitants, The number of inhabitants has been jestimat« 
ed at 2,000,000. They consist principally of two tribes of 
Tartars, the Kirgees in the north, and the Usbecka io 
the south. The Kirgees Tartars are divided into three 
hordes, two of which are within the Russian dominions, but 
the Great Horde is in Independent Tartary. The Usbec&s 
are in the south. They are the most civilized of all the 
Tartars. They live in towns and villages in winter, though 
they reside in tents in summer. 

Mountaim. The chain of Belur Tag forms part of the 
eastern boundary of Independent Tartary, separating it 
from the Chinese empire. This chain is connected with 
the Altian chain on the north, and the Himmaleh chain on 
the south. 

Rivers. The ^mu or Oxus^ rises among the mountalnain. 
the S. .E. and flows in a N. W. course 900 miles to the sea 
of Aral. The Sir or Sihon rises in the mountains^ of Belur 
Tag, and flowing N. W. 550 miles, empties itself into the 
east side of the sea of Aral. 

Chief Towns. Samarcandy an ancient and celebrated 
city, is on the Sogd, a branch of the Oxus. It is famous 
among the Mahometan cities as a seat of learning, and is 
resorted to from all the neighbouring countries. It carries 
on an extensive commerce with Persia, Hindoostan and the 
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Chinese dominions. Bokhara^ also on the S<^d, 100 milei 
W. ot SamarcanJ, has a celebrated school for the stndy of 
Mahometan theology and law. h is said to contain 100,000 
inhabitants. Kkieva^ on the west of the Oxns, and N. W. 
of Samarcand, carries on considerable trade with Orenburg 
in Russia. 

Religion. The religion is Mahometanism. 

Climate^ &c. This country enjoys a fine climate, and in 
many parts has a good soil. In ancient times many districts 
were highly cultivated, and in any other hands bat those of 
Tartars, the country would now be abundantly productive. 



HINDOOSTAN. 

Siiuaium, Hindoostan is bounded N. by Tibet, from 
which it is separated by the Himmaleh mountains ; £. bj 
the Birman Empire ; S. E. by the bay of Bengal ; S. W. 
by the Indian ocean ; and N. W. by Persia. On the S. It 
comes to a point. Except a short space on the east, it hisks 
natural boundaries on all sides, viz. the bay of Bengal, the 
Indian ocean, the river Indus, and the Himmaleh mountains. 

Divisions. Hindoostan may be^ diMded into 4 parts, viz. 
1. Gangetie Hindoostan^ or the provinces drained by the 
river Ganges. This division is in the northeast, and 
Includes the provinces of BeogaU Babar, Allahabad, Oude, 
Agra, Delhi, Agimere, Malwa, Bootan, and Nepaul. 2. 
Sindetic Hindoostan^ or the provinces drained by the river 
Siode or Indus. This division is in the northwest, and 
includes the provinces of Cashmere, Lahore, Moultan, and 
l^nde* 3. Southern Hindoostan^ or the provinces south of 
the river Kistna. This division includes Mysore, the 
Caraatic, kc. 4. Central Hindoostan. This division lies 
between the other' three, and includes the remaining 
provinces, Guzerat, Candeish, Berar, Orissa, Golconda, 
Visiapoor, Dowlatabad, Concan, &c. 

M(Mntains. The Himmaleh mountains, which form the 
northern boundary, are the highv«st in the world. There 
are 21 peak8,each o{ which exceeds 20,000 feet in height, 
and the highest, called Dawalageri^ U 27,677 feet above the 
level' of the sea. There is another range of mountains, a 
little south of the Hlmmateh chain and parallel with it 
19» \ 
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The provinces of Nepaul and Bootan are i&daded between 
the two. The Gnvts are a range of mountains which ex- 
tend along the western coast, with few ihterrnptions, from 
Cape Comorin to the city of Surat. 

Rivers. The Ganges rises in the Himmaleh moantainF, 
and flowing S. £. 2000 miles, empties itself into the bay of 
Bengal by many months. It has numerous large tributa- 
ries. The Burrampooter^ the largest tribntary of the 
Ganges, rises on the north side of the Himmaleh moontaiiis 
under the name of Sanpoo river, and running first east and 
then southwest, joins the Ganges 40 miles from its mouth. 
The Indus or Sinde rises in the Himmaleh mountains, and 
running S. W. empties itself into the Indian ocean by many 
mouths. The Indus has numerous branches in the upper 
part of its course. 

The Godavery and Kistna rise in the Gauts near the 
western coast, and flow east into the bay of Bengal. The 
Nerhudda rises in the eastern part of Hindostan, and flows 
west into the gulf of Cambay north of Surat. 

Cities. The cities of Hindoostan are in general built on 
one plan, with very uarrow, confined, and crooked streets, 
a great number of reservoirs for water, and numerous 
gardens interspersed. The houses are variously built, 
some of brick, others of mud, and still more of bamboos 
and mats. 

We will first mention the towns in (hmgedc Hindoostan, 
Calcutta^ one of the largest cities in the world, is on the 
Hoogly, an outlet of the Ganges, about 100 miles from the 
sea. It is a place of immense commerce in sugar, silks, 
muslins, calicoes, &c. The boui^es of the natives are gener* 
ally mud cottages, but those of the English are splendid 
brick palaces. Tlie population of Calcutta is estimated at 
650,000. Patna is on the Ganges, 260 miles N. W. of 
Calcutta, and has 500,000 inhabitants. Benares is on the 
Ganges, 120 miles west of Patna, and has 500,000 inhabi- 
tants. Jlllakahad is on the Ganges west of Benares, at the 
confiuence of the Jumna with the Ganges. Agra is on the 
Jumna N. W. of Allahabad. It is a very large city -con- 
taining 600,000 inhabitants. Delhi, on the Jumna, N.' W. 
«f Agra, was formerly the capital of Hindoostan and the 
seat^of the Mogul empire, but is now greatly reduced from 
its former grandeur. 
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Tbe following towns are in Sindetic Hindoastan. Lakwe 
is N. W. of Delhi, on a branch of the indas, and contains 
150,000 inhabitants; Cashmere is north of Lahore^ in a de- 
delightfnl valley, called by the Moguls th» paradise of the 
Indies, and contains 1 50,000 inhabitarlts, M<nUian is on a 
brftoch of the Indus S. W. of Lahore. 

The following towns are in Central Hmdoostafi, Cambay 
ts near the gnlf of Cambay, and Amedahad is 50 miles north. 
Stiral is south of Cambay. U is a place of great trade, and 
has 500,000 inhabitants. Bombay^ on a small island, south 
of Sfirat, has an extensive commerce with £urope, America, 
China, and Persia. The island contains 400,000 inhabitants. 
Juggernaut^ the seat of the famous Hindoo idol, is on the 
eastern coast, 42 miles south of Cattack. More than 
1^000,000 Hindoos from all parts of India, annually visit the 
temple at this place. Mnltitodes per»h on their journey^ 
and the country for 50 miles reimd is strewed with human 
bones and sculls. 

The fpUowing towns are in Sevtktrn Hindoosian, Madras^ 
in the Camatic, or country lying along the Coromandel 
coast^ is the principal commercial city in Southern Hin- 
doostan. It has a poor harbour and a disagi^eeablp situa- 
tion, yet contains 300,000 inhabitants. Arcet lies S. W. of 
Madras. Seringapatam is 290 miles west of Madras. This 
city was taken by jihe British in 1799, after a short siege, 
by assault. Goa, on the western coast, is a Portuguese set* 
tlement, and was once the seat of a noted inquisition. Its 
harbour is one of the best in Hiodoostan. 

Population. The whole population of Hindoostan is 
100,000,000.. The Hindoos constitute the great mass of 
the population. Parsees, Mahometans, and Europeans ai^ 
numerous. 

History. This country has been repeatedly conquered. 
Alexander the Great conquered the northwestern part more 
than-^OOO years ago. U was next conquered by the Ma* 
hometans, and afterwards by the Mogul Tartars. Within 
the last 50 years it has heeq^ conquered by the British, who 
now have under their dominioi^ or influence nearly the 
whole country, except the northwestern provinces, which 
are in the possession of the Afghans, the Sikhs, and several 
independent Rajahs. 
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Government The government of the British possecsions 
is dif ided into the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, . and 
Bombay. 

Hindooe. The Hindoos are a tame, timid, half-ciYilized 
and sapenititious race of men. Ail their cosipms and fashions 
are regulated by their religion, and remain unaltered frotn 
age to age. They have the same manners and oustoma 
now, which they bad 2000 years ago. "They are divided 
into four castes or classes. 1. The Brahmins or prieste. 
2. Soldiers ; 3. Those devoted to agriculture and commerce ; 
4. Sooders or labourers. These castes are all kept distinct, 
and are not permitted to intermarry, or even to eat or drink 
with each other. 

Heligion. The Hindoos are idolaters. Their temples 
are filled with idols of wood and stone, of monstrous shapes^ 
and every family has its liousehold god or image of brass, 
which is placed at the door of the house, and honoured by 
offerings of rice, flowers and fruit. The sacred books of 
the Hindoos are caUed vedas, and the shaster is a comme&- 
tary on the vedas. 

Religious Customs, The Hindoo believes that if be vol- 
untarily drowns himself in the Ganges, or buries himself 
alive, he shall be happy forever, and thousands have des- 
troyed themselves with this expectation. Formerly they 
sawed themselves to death. The saw was so constructed, 
that the person wishing to sacrifice himself, would set it la 
motion with his feetf and instantly tear himself to pieces. 
It is a very commpn custom for women to burn themselves 
to death, on the funeral pile of their husbands. Self-torture 
is also practised in various ways. Sometimes the man 
stretches himself jon a bed of spikes, or of burning coals, 
and sometimes he hangs in the air, susfiended on an iron 
hook, plunged through the flesh of his back. Infants are 
frequently thrown into the Ganges, and are tber^ devoured 
by crocodiles. All these things are done to obtain blessings 
from the gods. 

Christian Missionaries, Sincf^ the British have had pos- 
session of this country, numerous missionaries have. been 
sent out by Societies in England, to instruct the Hindoos in 
Christianity. The principal missionary station is at Seram« 
pore, near Calcutta. The Baptist missionaries at this station 
have translated parts of the Bible into 27 different languages. 

\ 
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Fa^ of like eowfkiry, Hittdoostan cofisisfs chiefly of «xtei>- 
siye plainsi, fertilized by namerous rivers and streams. 
The only considerable tnountaios are the Himnaleh idouq* 
tali», on the northern froiifier, and the Gauts, along^ the 
Western Coast. In the northwest there is a sandy desert 
500 miles long and 100 broad. There are extensive for- 
est9 in variofis pla^es^ particalarly between the mouths of 
the Ganges. 

SqU and Climale, A more fertile soil, and a climate .bet^ 
ter adapted to bring the fruits of the earth to perfection, 
^anoot be found in the world. There are double harvests' 
of grain, and two crops of fruit from many of the trees. 

Productions, Rice is the grain cbie By cultivated., and th4 
pnneipal food of the people. Indian corn, the sugar cane, 
and cotton are also raised in great quantities. The fruits 
and plants are too numerous to be speciiied ; but almost all 
tlmt .can delight the eye, or gratify the taste of man, are 
' produced in the richest abundance. Here grow the lofty 
paim, with a simple trunk, without branches, but terminated 
by a simple tuft of leaves; the cocoa-nut tree, with its 
nutritious fruit, whose fibrous covering is formed into the 
moBt elastic cables; and a species of palm, bearing leaves 
so lai^e, that a single one will cover ten or a dozen men, 
and two or three of them are sufHcient to roof a cottage. — 
Among the mineral productions are gold and diamonds. 

Manufactures. Cotton goods are the principal manufac- 
tures of Hindoostan. The munlins and calicoes, and some 
silk goods tfre exported to Europe and America. The 
shawls of Cashmere are highly esteemed. 

C&mmerce. The exports consist of cotton goods, rice, 
sugar, diamonds, silk and saltpetre ; «nd the principal arti- 
cles jreceived in return are silver and gold. 

\Sinimais. The most terrible animals are the royal iif^ers 
of Bengal. Some of them are 5 feet high, and so strong 
^hat they will carry off bullocks. They abound in the vast 
forests of the mouths of the Ganges. Parties of pleasure 
on the islands in this river, have often been shockingly in- 
terrupted by the fatal spring of the tiger, which is said to 
exteo^ to a himdred feet. If disappointed in the first leap 
be couches his tail and retreats. — The rhinoceros with one 
bom, also inhabits the swamps in the Delta of the Ganges. 
Bengal produces fine elephants^ which are used for carrying 
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the catnp equipage of the army, and by (he opulent Hindoos 
for riding. — ^The other animals are apes, monkles, leopards, 
panthers, bears, wolves, &c. 

Ceylon, This island belongs to Great Britain. The 
first European settlements on the island were made by the 
Portuguese, more than three centuries ago. The Portu- 
guese were expelled by the natives, assisted by the Dutch, 
and in 1795 the Dutch were expelled by the English. — The 
island is principally valuable for its cinnamon, and spices, 
and the pearls which are taken upon its coast. The prin* 
eipal towns are Columbo, the capital, on the western coast ; 
Candi,in the centre of the island ; and Trincomale, on the 
eastern coast, whose harbour is of great consequence to 
the British, because there is none on the eastern coast of 
Hindoostan. * 

The population is estimated at 1 ,600,000. The religion 
is idolatry ; but there are several stations occupied by 
Christian missiDdaries, sent out by the English and Ameri- 
cans. — The climate it not so hot as that of southern Hin« 
doiitan, being teroperjed by the sea breezes. 

FARTHER INDIA, OR INDIA BEYOND THE 
GANGES. 

Situation. India beyond the Ganges includes all the 
countries between Hindoostan and China. It is bounded 
N. by Tibet and China ; E. by the China «ea ; and W. by 
Hindoostan, and the bay of Bengal. On the S. it comes to 
a point. 

Divisions, India beyond the Ganges comprehends 9 dis- 
tinct countries, viz. 1. The Birman Empire^ which includes 
the 4 ancient kingdoms of Ava, Pegu, Aracan and Cassay. 
S. Assam. 3. Malaya. 4. Siam, 5. Cambodia. 6. Cochin 
China. 7. Tonquin, 8. Laos. 

Situation of the Divisions, The BifTnan Empire^ mucir* 
the largest division, is in the west, bordering upon Hindoos- 
tan an(U the Bay of Bengal. Malaya is a long, narrow 
peninsiila, south of the Birman Empire. Siam^ Cambodia^ 
Cochin China^ and Tonquin are on the coast of the China 
sea, between Malaya* and China. Laos is in the interior, 
between Tonquin and tho Birman Empire, and Assatz^M in 
the north, between the Birman Empire and Tibet. 
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Popuiaiion. The populafion is oDcertaiD, hut maj be 
estimated at 42,000,000, of which the fiirmao Empire 
contains 17,000,000; Laos, 3,000,000; Siam and Malaya, 
2,000,000; Assam, 2,000,000 and the r^malDlng countries, 
18,000,000. 

Political condition. The political condition of this conn- 
try is Tery fluctuating. The Birroan Empire is of modern 
growth, being made up of the four ancient kingdoms of 
ATa, Pegu, Aracan, and Cassay. The Birmans are fre- 
quently at war with the Siamese, and have sometimes almost 
conquered them. There is an inveterate enmity between 
the two nations. The four provioccs east of Siam and the 
Bironan Empire are said to be now united in one kingdom, 
called the kingdom of Anam. For several years past the 
British and Birmans have been at war with each other, 
and the Biitish have succeeded in conquering extensive 
districts on the coast of the Birman Empire, and it is believed 
that they will eventually be masters of the whole country.- 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Japanese, the 
Meinam and the Irawaddy. The Japanese is one of the 
largest rivers in Asia. It rises in the mountains of Tibet, 
and passing through the S. W. part of China, and through 
the countries of Laos and Oambodia, empties itself into the 
China sea. It is 2000 miles long ; and in different parts of 
its course has different names, as Cambodia, Mecon, Kiou- 
loog. &c'. The Meinam rises also in the mountains of 
Tibetv 9nd running through the Birman Empire and Siam, 
empties itself into the gulf of Siam. The Iravcaddy rises 
in the same mountains, and passing through the Birman 
empire^ discharges itself into the bay of Bengal, by many 
mouths. 

Chief Ttytxns, The following are the principal towns in 
the Birman Empire. Ummerapoora^ the capital, is on the 
Irawaddy, 400 miles- from its mouth. It was foun(?ed ii| 
1*783, and in 1800 the population was eltimated at 175,000. 
•tfvfl, the former capital, is 4 miles from Ummerapoora, 
and IS now almost deserted. Pegu^ on a branch of the Ira- 
waddy, was formerly one of the most splendid cities in Asia, 
but was destr9yed by the Birmans, when they conquered 
this country in 1757. Rangoon is the principal seaport. 
It is on Rangoon river, one of the outlets of the Irawaddy. 
It is a modem dty, and promises to become a place of 
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imporUnee. Araean » near the coasts 240 miles S. E. of 
Calcatta. 

Siam^ the capital of Siam, is on an island in the Metnani, 
Beveral leagoes from its month. Malacca^ the principal 
town on the peninsula of Malaya, is situated on the straits 
of the same name, and contains 12^000 inhnhitants. Com- 
bodia^ the capital of the country of the same name, k on the 
Japanese. Singapore^ on a small island, at the seothera 
ex4rcmity of the peninsula of Malaya, was founded by the 
English in 1819, and has increased in commerce and popo* 
latton with snch astonishing rapidity, that it is now one of 
the most important ports in the East Indies. 

Character, The Birmans are a lively, passionate, and 
intelligent race of men, very different from their neigfhbonra 
the Hindoos. The Malays are ferocious and restless, fond 
of navigation, war, plander and desperate enterprises. They 
are pirates, and often attack European ships. These sava- 
ges will sometimes seize a vessel by surprise, and murder 
afll the crew. The Malay history is full of enterprises, 
which prove the ferocity and treachery of these barbarians. 
The inhabitants of the remaining provinces, in many res- 
pects, resemble the Chinese. 

Puniahmmts, The mt>de of punishing crimes among the 
Birmans is of the most horrid kind. Among the modes of 
inilictiDg capital punishment are, beheading, crucifyingf 
•tarviog to death, ripping open the body, sanding it in two, 
ponring red hot lead down the throat, plunging into hot oil, 
and roasting to death by a slow fire. The milder punish- 
fBents are putting out the eyes, cutting off the tongu^, the 
hands, feet, ears, nose, &c. 
v Religion. The religion is idolatry. The Birmans and 
Siamese adhere to the Hindoo faith and worship. They 
have numerous temples and idols. The Baptjsts have sent 
missioDaries to this country, who have made considerable 
progress in translating the Bible into the Birman language. 

Productioris. Rice is very extensively cultivated, and is 
the principal food of the inhabitants. Cotton, sugar-cane, 
ginger, cinnamon, oranges, lemons, figs, and numerous other 
exquisite fruits are produced in abundance in this favoured 
region. The forests yields trees of the most useflil and 
beautifal kind in rich abundance. Here |are also found 
mhies, and many other preeioiis stones. 
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islands. The Andaman and A'tco&ar islands are in the 
baj' of Bengal, west of the peninsula of Malaga. Here are 
found birds' nests, made of a viscous substance, re»*embling 
isinglass, which, when dissolved in broth, becomes a jelly 
of delicious flavour. The Chinese eat these nestSi and 
esteem them a great delicacy. 

CHINESE EMPIRE. 

Situation, The Chinese Empire is that immense triaa- 
gular country, lying between the Altay mountains on the 
north, and the Himmaleh mountains on the south ; and be- 
tween Independent Tartary, on the west, and the China 
sea, and sea of Japan, on the east. It is bounded by Russia 
on the N. ; Independent Tartary on the W. and Hindoostan 
and Father India on the S. 

Divisions, The Chinese Empire consists of China Proper, 
Chinese Tartary, and Tributary states. 

CHINA PROPER. 

Situation. China is bounded N. by Chinese Tartary ; E. 
by the sea ; S. by the i^a. and Farther India ; and W. by 
Tibet. 

Divisions. China- is divided into 16 provinces; viz.' 
Peche-le, Kiang-nan, Kiang-si, Tche-kiang, Fo-hien, Hou- 
pe, Hou-nan, Shantong, Shan-see, Sig-nan, Kan sou, Se* 
chucn, Quan-tong, Quan-see, Yun-nan^ Koei-tcheou. 

Seas. The seas bordering on the eastern coast of 
China are, the Yellow sea in the north, the eastern sea in 
the middle, and the China sea and gulf of Tonquin in Hie 
south. 

Rivers. The two principal rivers are the Hoang-Ho^ 
and the Kian-Ku or Yang-tse-Kiang, both of which rise in 
the mountains of Tibet, and discharge them.selves into the* 
eastern sea. The Hoang Ho runs through the" northern 
provinces, and the Kian-Ku through the centre of the 
country. 

Population, China is the most populous country in the 

world. The population has been variously estimated from 

160,000,000 to 333,000,000. The first estimate is probably 

nearest the truth. China is so crowded with people* that 

20 
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multitudes live constantly in boats upon the rivers. When 
the harvests are small many perish with famine ; and cats, 
rats, dogs, frogs and snakes are constantly sold in the market 
for food. 

Chief Towns. Pekin^ the capital, and residence of the 
emperor, is in the northeast, within 50 miles of the great 
wall. The population has been estimated at S,000»000. 
It is surrounded by a wall 30 feet high. The streets are. 
wide, straight, and constantly thronged with foot passen- 
gers and carriages. The houses are of one story. The 
imperial palace consists of many elegant edifices, and 
magnificent gardens, surrounded by a' wall two miles in 
extent. 

JSCankin, the former residence of the emperor, is near the 
banks of the Kian«Ku. The population is estimated at 
between 1 and 2,000,000, but it has lost much of its ancient 
splendour Among the public buildings is a tower 200 feet 
high, covered with porcelain. The cotton cloth called 
nankeen^ comes from this city. 

Canton is a large commercial city in the sooth of China, 
and is the only port to which European and American ves- 
sels are admitted. The population is estimated at 1,500,000, 
of which number 300,000 live constantly in boats upon the 
water. The boats are regularly ranged in the form of 
streets. Vast quantities of tea'are shipped from this port 
for Europe and America. 

,Canals. .China surpasses all other countries in excellent 
roads and canals. The great canal connecting Pekin with 
Nankin is 500 miles long, and is said to have been begun in 
the tenth century, and to have employed 30,000 men for 
43 years. 

The great wall, ThQ> Chinese wall is the most stupendous 
work of art in the world, ft runs along the whole northern 
frontier, and was designed as a barrier against the incursions 
of the Tartars. It is 1500 miles long, and is carried over 
rivers upon arches, over vallies and mountains. It is built 
of brick and stone, 25 feet high, and so thick that 6 horse- 
men can ride abreast on the top. 

Religion, The Chinese are idolaters. There is a 
Christian Missionary at Canton, and the New Testament 
has been translated into Chinese, and extensively distri- 
buted. 
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Gtyvemment and Army. The emperor is an absolute mon- 
arch, but the government is usually administered with much 
o^ the patriarchal spirit. The emperor regards his people 
as his children, and not as his staves. The officers of gov- 
ernment are called mandarins, and are regularly educated 
for the offices which they fill. The Chinese army contains 
800,000 men, of whom 600,000 are infantry, and 200,000 
cavalry. 

Manners and Custoins. The excessive populousness of 
this country has given rise to the cruel custom of exposing 
infants. Parents who cannot support their female children, 
are allowed to cast them into the river ; but they fasten a 
gourd to the child, that it may float on the water ; and there 
are often rich people of compassion, who are moved by the 
cries of the children to save them from death. A practice 
prevails of binding the feet of female children in tight-ban- 
dages till they cease to grow. This is done that they may 
have handftome feet, for a small foot is deemed very beau- 
tiful. The foot of a full sized Chinese woman is not more 
than six inches long. 

It is not allowed to bury the dead in towns, but the sepul- 
chres are commonly on barren hills and mountains. Mourn- 
ers clothe themselves in white. The Chinese treat their 
parents with great reverence. To strike a parent is pun- 
ished with death in all cases. £very Chinese man keeps 
in his house a table, on which are written the names of his 
father, grandfather, and great grandfather, before which he 
frequently burns incense and prostrates himself. 

Character, The Chinese are highly cultivated, mild, affa- 
ble, and very ceremonious. They are remarkably vain, 
timid, artful, and jealous. Foreigners are carefully ex- 
cluded from the country. Polygamy is permitted, and the 
women are in the most abject degrndation. 

Face of the country^ &c. China is principally a level 

country, with a fertile soil. The climate is very different 

in different parts. In the north, the winters are cold 

and severe ; in the south, the temperature is warm at all 

' seasons. 

Agriculture. This country is- in a state of high cultiva* 
tion. The population is so crowded, that every method 
must be adopt«^d to raise food for their support, and iigri- 
culture is carried to the highest perfection. £ven steep 
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hills and mouDtains are cuUivated. They arc converted 
into terraces, one above another, each supported by a mound 
of stone, and reservoirs are made on the top, in which raia 
water is collected, and conveyed down the sides to water 
the plants. Old men, women, jmd children are constantly 
employed, with a basket in one hand and a small rake in 
the other, in collecting from the roads and canals every 
particle of manure. 

Productions. The most celebrated production is the tea 
tree, whose leaves are the principal article of export from 
China. Among other productions are the camphor tree^ 
from the roots of which that fragrant substance, camphor, is 
obtained by distillation ; the tallow tree, from the fruit of 
which a green wax is procured, that is made into candles ; 
and the paper mulberry tree, from the bark of which a 
species of paper and cloth are made. 

Manufactures and Commerce, China has been celebrated 
from remote Hges, for that beautiful porcelain ware, com* 
monly called China. Silk is also manufactured in great 
quantities, and these articles^ together With tea, are the 
principal exports. 

Islands. The principal islands belonging to China are 
Formosa, Hainan, ^nd the Leoo Keoo isles. 

CHINESE TARTARY, 

Situation. Chinese Tartary includes the central parti 
(rf Asia, and stretches on the east to the sea of Japan. It 
is bounded N. by Ru«i.«ia ; E. by the sea of Japan ; S. by 
China and Tibet ; and W. by Independent Tartary. 

Face of the Country. The Altay mountains skirt this 
jbountry on the north, the Belur Tag on the west, and the 
mountains of Tibet on the south, while the interior is a 
vast elevated plain, intersected by an immense desert, called 
the desert of Shamo or Cobi. 

Rivers and Lakes. The principal river is the Jimour^ or 
Saghalien, which rises in the Altay mountains, and flows 
east into the sea opposite the island of Saghalien. The 
principal lakes are Balkask in the west, and Koko JVor^ 
near China, in the cast. 

Inhabitants. The principal tribes which wander over this 
vast region, are the Monguls and the Mandshnrs. The 
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Elnt8 and the Kalkas are branches of the Mon?n1». The 
whole population of Chinese Tartary is estimated at only 
3,000.000. , 

Island, SaghalUnf island, which is separated from the 
coast by the channel of Tartary, is 500 miles long, and is 
bat little known. 

TRIBUTARY STATES. 

Tibet. Tibet is one of the tributary states of China<,and 
lies between Chinese Tartary on the N. and Hindoostan on 
the S. It is a high mountainous country, and is the source 
of all the large.^t rivers in the southern half of A^ia. as the 
Hoang-Ho, the Kiao-Ku, the Japanese, the Burrampooter, 
the Ganges, and the Indus. 

Helton. The Grand Lama is the sovereign and prin- 
cipal priest, and is worshipped not only in Tibet, but in 
Chinese Tartary and Siberia. When the Lama dies, it is 
believed that his spirit passes into his successor. Th« 
palace of the Grand Lama is at Lassuy which is the capital 
of the country. 

CoREA. The kingdom of Corea is a peninsula, lying N. 
E. of China. It has Chinese Tartary on the N. the sea of 
Japan on the E. and the Yellow sea on the W. — The popu- 
lation is estimated at 1,500,000. It is but little known. 

JAPAN. ' 

Situation. The empire of Japan consists of one large 
island and several smaller ones, lying off the eastern coast 
of Asia, and separated from Corea and Chinese Tartary by 
the sea of Japan. The name of the large island is A'iphony 
and it is 700 miles long. 

Face of the Country All the coasts of these islands con- 
sist of high, craggy and inaccessible mountains, washed by 
shallow boisterous seas ; and the creeks and bays are for 
the most part choked up with rocks and sands, so that Japan 
seems excluded from the rest of the world. The country 
within, is a« pleasant as the approach to it is frightful, v 

Inhabitants. Japan, like China, is very populous, con- 
taining, it is supposed, at least 15,000,000 inhabitants. 
They are as highly civilized as the Chinese, and even excel 
20* 
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them in several maoufactares, particalarlj id silk aod cotton 
goods, aod in Japan and porCeiain ware. — Agriculture aUo 
is carried to the same perfection as in China. The Japanese 
cultivate literature and the useful arts. 

Government and Religion, The emperor of Japan is an 
absolute monarch who is hereditary, but the empire is divid- 
ed into provinces, each of which is governed by a prince, 
who is also hereditary. The religion is polytheism, resem- 
bling in many points that of the Hindoos and Chinese^ 
particularly in the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 
They believe that the souls of wicked men, after death, 
occupy the bodies of animals, till they are purged from 
their sins. 

Chief Towns. Jedo^ the capital, is at the bottom of a 
large bay, on the south side of the island of Niphon. The 
harbour is so shallow that European ships cannot approach 
within several leagues. The city contains many splendid 
houses, belonging to the lords^ grandees, and princes of the 
empire, all of whom reside here during the greater part of 
the year. The emperor's palace is the most superb edifice 
in the empire. It is embraced in several enclosures, the 
whole more than 10 miles in circumference. The popula- 
tion of Jedo is estimated at 1,000,000, 

Meaeo is in the interior, about 160 miles S. W. of Jedo* 
\i was formerly the capital of the empire, and is still the 
first commercial city, and the grand storehouse of ail the 
manufactures of Japan. The population is estimated at 
more than 500,000. 

JSranga$oki^ on the island of Kiusa, is the only harboar 
where foreigners are permitted to enter. 

ASIATIC ISLANDS. 

Situaiion, The term Asiatic islands is applied bj way of 
distinction, to those islands which lie between New Holland 
and New Guinea on the S. £. aod Asia un the N.W. They 
include 5 groups, viz. t. The isles of Sunda, the principal 
of which are Sumatra, Java, Banca and Timor. 2. Bor- 
neo» and the small islands adjacent. 3. The Philippine 
islands, the principal of which are Lucon and ]M«gindanae» 
4. Celebes. 5. The Spice islands^ the principal of wiiich t^ 
Qiloto. 
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Situation of the group*, Borneo aod Celebes are in the 
Gentre, the Philippine islands in the north, the Spice islands 
in the east, and the isles of Suoda in the south. The China 
sea separates these islands from Asia. 

1. The Isles of Sunda, or Sumatra I«larb8. 

Sumatra is separated from the peninsula of Malaya by 
the straits of Malacca. It is 950 miles long, aod a chain of 
mountoifu runs through the whole isle. Alonnt Ophir, the 
highest jBummit in the range, is 13^842 feet above the level 
of the sea. Although this islan<l lies directly under the 
equator, the climate is not very hot, the thermometer seldom 
rising above 85^. 

The production of most value is pepper. Other produc* 
iiODS are silk, cotton, camphor, tin, gold, &c. The only 
British settlement is at BencooUn ; and the principal arti* 
cle of export is pepper. The population is estimated at 
4,500,000. The inhabitants of the coast are Malays. 
Those in the interior are cannibals of the most savage 
character. Among their horrid customs is that of eatfng 
each other. When a man becomes aged and infirm, he 
invites Jiis children and friends to come and eat him. He 
ascends a tree, round which his friends assemble, and joio 
in a funeral dirge, the import of which is *^ The season 
is come, the fruit is ripe, and must descend.^^ After this 
the old^man descends, and is eaten by his children. 

Java lies S. E. of Sumatra, and is separated from it by 
the straits of Sunda. It is 650 miles long, and htlongsXoXh^ 
Dutch. The /ace of the country in the interior is mountain-^, 
ous and the climate salubrious; but the coasts are low, 
marshy and very unhealthy. The productions are similar 
to those of Sumatra ; the most valuable is pepper. The 
population is estimated at 5,000,000. The prevailing religion 
is Mahometanism. 

Batavia^ on the N. W. side of the island, is a place of 
Immense trade, and the 4:apital of the Dutch East India 
possessions. It is extremely unhealthy, and within a few 
years the population has very much diminished. It once 
contained 160,000 inhabitants, but now obly 47,000. 

Timor lies far to the east of Java. Between them «t4 
Snmbawa^ Fhrezy and several ffmalier itiandsv 
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2. Borneo. 

6oii5Eo,the largest island in the world except Neiy Hol- 
land, is in the centre of the Asiatic i!>(ands, borderiog on the 
China sea. It is 800 miles long and 700 broad. I'be coasts 
are low and swampy. The interior is very little knowo 
to Europeans. The principal exports are gold, diamonds, 
birds' nests, pepper and camphor. The commerce is pria* 
cipally in the hands of the Chinese, ther^ being no European 
Settlements on the island. 

The population is estimated at 3,000,000. The Orang 
Outang^ an< animal very much resembling man, abounds ia 
Borneo. The principal town is Borneo, on the north coast. 
It consists of about 3000 houses which are built on rafts, 
and can be moved from place to place according to the 
convenience of the inhabitants. 

3. Philippine Islands or the* Manillas. 

These islands lie N. E. of Borneo, and border on the 
China sea. They belong to the Spaniards. The productions 
are rice, cotton, sugar cane, cocoa trees, bread fruit, gold, 
copper and iron. The population is estimated at 3,800,000. 
There are several volcanoes, and earthquakes are frequent. 

Lucon^ the principal ^island, is 500 miles long. The 
principal city is Manilla, on the S. W. coast, which contains 
12,000 Christian inhabitants, besides Chinese and Japanese 
who are much more numerous. ''^ 

Magindanao^ the next island in size, is S. E. of LuconC 

4. Celebes. 

Celebes lies under the equator ea?t of Borneo. It is about 
600 miles long, but very crooked in its shape. The popu" 
laiion is estimated at 3,000,000, The productions are rice, 
cotton, pepper and camphor. - The island is sometimes 
called Macassar^ from a town of that name in the southern 
part of the i?land,^whichis the principal settlement belong- 
ing: to the Dutch.* 
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6. Spice Islands. 

The Spice islands lie east of the Celebes. They are 
sometimes called Moluccas. They belong to the Dutch, 
and are celebrated, as their name indicates, for the prodnc- 
tion of the richest spices. Cloves, nutmegs, citrons, oran- 
ges, lemons, and pepper, ape among the precious produc- 
tions of these islands. — The rich produce of the Spice 
islands has given ruse to much contention among the prin- 
cipal European nations ; the Spaniards, Portuguese, Dutch 
and English having successively claimed and fought for the 
possession of them. — ^The names of the principal islands are 
Gilolo, Ceram, Amboyna, Ternate and Banda. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Sit^miion. Australasia consists of several large islandii 
lying southeast of the Asiatic islands. The principal ij» New 
Holland, which is so large that many geographers call it a 
continent. The other islands are New Guinea, New Bri- 
tain, New Ireland, Solomon's islands. New Hebrides, New 
Caledonia, New Zealand, and Van Diemen's land. New 
Gdinea is separated from the northern coast of New Hol- 
land by Torres' Straits, and Van Diemen's land from the 
southern coast by Bass's strait. The rest of the islands lie 
east of these And of New Holland. 

N^w Holland is equal in size to the whole of Europe ; 
yet very little is known of this vast country. ^ Even the 
shores were never explored by Europeans till within a few 
years, and nothing is known of the interior. The eastern 
coast is called New South Wales, and was explored by Capt. 
Cook about 50 years ago, and taken possession of in the 
name of the king of Great Britain. The British now have 
« settlement at Port Jackson on the S. E. side of the island, 
and to this place they transport their criminals. 

The natives of New Holland, so far as they are known, 
are among the most degraded of the human species. They 
are ugly and dirty. Their noses are flat, their lips thick, 
their mouths stretch srJmost from ear to ear ; they eat worms 
and caterpillars, and rub their bodies all over wilh fish oil, 
^bicb la hot weather makes an intolerable stench. They 
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have no religion, bnt are a poor superstitious iiace, believ- 
ing in ghosts and witches. 

New Guinea, sometimes called Papua, is north of New 
Holland. It is about as large as Borneo, but much longer, 
being more than 1200 miles in e^ttent from N. W. to S. £. 
There is no European settlement upon it, and very little is 
known about it. The shores abound with cocoa trees, and 
in some parts with nutmeg tree|, and as far as it is known it 
appears to be a beautiful fertile country. The inbabitantfl 
are black and have most hideous countenances. 

New Britain, New Ireland, and Solomon's Islands, lie E« 
of New Guinea; New Hebrides and New Caledonia are 
S. E. of the same island. Very little is known about any of 
these islands, as they were not discovered till lately, and 
contain no European settlements. 

New Zealand consists of two large islands, lying east of 
Van Dieman's Innd. The most valuable production is a 
species of flax, which has a beautiful silky appearance and 
seems to be peculiar to this island. The natives of New 
Zealand ar-e a noble race of men. Tbey are as tall as the 
4allest Europeans ; their features are regular ; they have 
uncommon strength of mind and sagacity ; they are warlike, 
naturally kind^ affectionate and generous. Yet they are 
cannibals, and when provoked are very ferocious, but under 
proper cultivation they will make one of the finest people 
in the world. An English settlement has recently been 
made here, for the purpose of introducing the, blessings of 
civilization, and the knowledge of Christianity. 

Very little is known about Van DiemeN'S land. 

POLYNESIA. 

JVawic and Situation. Polynesia is derived from two 
Greek words signifying many islands. It embraces the 
numerous islands in the Pacific ocean, lying east of the 
Philippine islands and Australasia. The principal groups 
are the Pelew Islands, the Caroline Islands, the Ladrones, 
and the Sandwich Islnnd*, lying north of the equator; and 
the Friendly Islands, Navigator's Islands, the Society Islands, 
and the Marquesas, sQuih of the equator. 

The Pelew islands lie east of the Philippine islands. 
0apt. Wilson was shipwrecked here in 1783, and describes 
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the natives as mild, and simple in their manners, and hospi* 
table, bat they have no religion, though they appear to 
believe that the soul survives the body. 

The Caroline islands lie east of the Peiew islands and 
are about 30 in number, but are little known. The La- 
drones are 16 in number, and He north of the Caroline 
islands. 

The Sandwich islands are 1 1 in number, and are in the 
northeast extremity of Polynesia. Owhyee the largest 
island in the group, is 85 miles long. The population of 
the Sandwich islands is estimated at 400,000. The clinmie 
is rather more temperate than that of the West India 
islands, which lie in the same latitude. Among the produce 
iions are bread fruit and sugar cane. 

The inhabitants are a mild, affectionate, and docile race. 
They discover a good share of ingenuity, and are very 
desirous of improvement. The worship of idols, and the 
sacrifice of human victims were formerly miiversally pre- 
valent, but in 1819 a most astonishing revolution took place ; 
the government and people almost unanimously renounced 
idolatry, and committed their gods to the flames. Soon 
after this the American missionaries arrived, and most of 
the chiefs under their instruction have embraced Christian- 
ity. Several of the natives of these islands have been 
educated at the school for heathen youth at Cornwall in 
Connecticut. 

The Friendly islands lie east of the New Hebrides, and 
are inliabited by a friendly people. Navigator* s islands 
are east of the Friendly islands, and are inhabited by a 
ferocious people. 

The Society islands lie still farther east. Otaheite is the 
largest of this groupe, and has attracted much attention. 
It is about 120 miles in circumference. The country is 
beautiful, the soil is fertile and produces bread fruit, sugar 
cane, cocoa nuts, and bananas in abundance.. The people 
are mild, affable, and polite. In 1815 the inhabitants of 
several of these islands renounced their gods and embraced 
Christianity, and since that time several others have fol- 
lowed their example. 

The Marquesas islands lie N. E. of the Society islands. 
They are five in number, and the inhabitants are said to be 
ihe handsomest people in the world. 
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AFRICA. 

SHiuaiion. Africa is bounded N by the MediterraneaB, 
B. by the Red sea and the Indian oceaa ; W. by the At- 
lantic ocean. On the S. it comes to a point. 

Isthmus and Straits. The iRthmus of Suez lies between 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, and connects Africa 
with Asia, The straits of Gibraltar connect the Merfi- , 
terranean with the Atlantic, and separate Africa from 
Europe. The straits of Babelmandel connect the Red 
sea with the Indian ocean, and separate Africa from Asia. 

Capes. Cape Guardafui is the eastern extremity of 
Africa, Cape Serra the northern, and Cape Verde the 
western. The Cape of Good Hope is in the south, Cape 
Bojador is north of Cape Verde. 

Mountains. The two principal ranges are the Moan- 
tains of the Moon, and the Mount Atlas chain. The 
Mountains of the Moon commence near Cape Verde, in 
the western extremity of the continent, aod jrun east 
almost to Cape Guardafui, a distance of nearly 3000 
miles. The Mount Atlas chain commences north of 
Cape Bojador, and runs northeast along the coast to Cape 
Serra. ' 

Rivers, There are few large rivers in Africa. The 
largest is the JVile^ which rises in the eastern part of the 
Mountains of the Moon, and runs N. to the Mediterranean, 
a distance of more than 2500 miles. The JViger rises 
near the west extremity of the Mountains of the Moon, 
and flows east for a very great distance, but how far is 
cot known. Some suppof^e that it i« lost in the sands ; 
other!*, that it empties into a great inUind sea; others, 
that it turns to the S W. anrl discharges itself into the 
gulf of Benin^ and others still, that it is a branch of the 
Nile. To determine the course of this river, is a grand 
geographical problem, and several F^uropean travellers 
have attempted to penetrate the interior of Africa for this 
piirpose, hut hitherto without success. 

The Senegal^ the Gambia^ the Rio Grande^ and the 
Mesurado, ail rise in the western extremity of the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, near the sources of the Niger, and flow 
west into the Atlantic. 
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Shape* The part of Africa^ sooth of the Motiotains of 
the Mood, resembles a sugar loaf, or a pyramid with its 
apex towards the sooth ; the part north of these mountains 
Is of a semiclrcoiar shape, somewhat resembling an Indian 
bow. 

DestrU, Africa is distinguished from the other quarters 
' of the wofld, by its immense sandy deserts. The Sahara 
or Great Desert, occupies a large proportion of Africa, 
north of the Mountains of the Moon. It extends with few 
ifiterroptlons completely across the continent^ from the 
Atlantic to the Red sea, a distance of more than 3000 
miles, and its breadth in some places is more than 800. 
This desert appears like an immense ocean of scorching 
sand, interspersed with various islands, or fertile spots, 
called oaaes^ which serve as resting and watering places 
for the caravans in their joomeys over the desert. 
When the caravans are disappointed in finding water . 
at these places, they frequently perish from thirst. ' In 
1805 a caravan of 2000 men and 1800 camels perished in 
this ,way. 

Unknown parts. Very little is known about the interior 
of Africa. Few travellers have penetrated that burning 
region. Our knowledge is principally confined to the 
countries lying directly upon the coast. 

DwUunf. Africa is divided into a great many petty 
kingdoms and states; but they may be«classed under 5 
divisions,— 1. Northern Jifriea^ or. the countries north of 
the tropic of Cancer; 2. Southern Africa^ or the countries 
sooth of the tropic of Capricorn ; 3. Eastern Africa^ or 
the countries lying on the east coast, between the tropic 
of Cancer and the tropic of Capricorn ; 4. Western Africa^ 
or the countries on the west coast, between the tropics. 
5. Central Africa^ or the countries in the interior between 
these four divisions^ 

Northern Africa comprehends Egypt and the Barbary 
Spates. 

EGYPT; 

Situation, Egypt is in the northeast part of Africa* It 
is bounded N. by the Mediterranean ; E. by the isthmus of 
Sixez^ and the Red sea ; S. by Nubia ; and W^ by a desert* 

ef 
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It lies on both iides of tlie Nile, from its moulli to Sj«ne 
io lat. as**. 

River. The Nile is the fprent rWer of Egypt. It rises 
in the Mountains' of the Moon, and passes throngh Abj^nia 
siod Nubia before it enters Egypt. After entering Egypt, 
it runs north for 500 miles, and then difides into two 
branches, one of which flows N. E. and the other N. W. 
to the Mediterranean. The country included between the 
two branches is called the Delta. ^ 

Face of the Country. The only habitable part of Egypt 
is the long narrow tract, which is watered by the Nile. 
This river runs lietween two chains of mountains, whlcb 
are usually at the distance of 8 or 10 miles from the 
banks. The country beyond the mountains, both to the 
east and west, is a desert, * 

Divisions. Egypt is dividfed into two parts. Upper and 
Lower. Upper Egypt extends from Syene to Cairo; and 
Lower Egypt, from Cairo to the Mediterranean. 

Canals. The Delta of the Nile is intersected by canals 
running in almost every direction. It is supposed that 
a canal might be formed across the isthmus of Suez, 
connecting the Red sea with the Mediterranean; and, 
opening an easy communication between Europe and 
India. 

Climate. The climate of Egypt is much hotter than 
that of other corTntries in the same latitude. During one 
season of the year., scorching winds blow from the desert, 
and bring with them particles of tine du?t, which are very 
injurious' to the eyes. It seldom rains in this country. 
The most common diseases are the plague, the colic, and 
the opthalmia, a severe disease affecting the eyes. 

Soit and Agriculture. The soil on the banks of the Nile 
is a black fat loam, which is exceedingly productive. 
The most fertile- district is the Pelta, In LQwer Egypt, 
which is annually overflowed, and enriched by the deposit 
of mud and slime. In Upper Egypt the water is conveyed 
to the land«) by machinery. This country ha» been cele- 
brated in all ages for its fertility. The principal productions 
are rice and wheat. ' 

Population^ Religion and Government The population 
is estimated at 3,500,000. .They are composed of Arabs, 
Copts, Turks and Jews. The Arabs are much the most 
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lluineroa8^''confttitQtiog aboat two thirds of the whoIe» The 
Copts profess Christianity. All the other classet, eicept 
the Jews, are M^bometans* Egypt is sabject to iTurkey, 
and is goverDed by a pacha. 

CUies. Cairo^ or Grand Cairo^ the metropolis of Egypt, 
is near the Nile, about 10 miles above the angle of the 
Delta. It carries on an extensive, commerce, by means of 
caravans, with Syria,*Arabia, Abyssinia, the fiarbary States, 
and the interior cf Africa. Here are collected the iner* 
chandize of Africa, and the richest productions of the easU 
The city contains 300 mosques, all adorned with lofty mina- 
rets, and 300,000 inhabitants. 

Alexandria^ once a splendid city, but now. in rniiis, stands 
on the Mediterranean, 125. miles N. W. of Cairo. When 
in its glogr, it is said to have contained 600,000 inhabitants.; 
now, the population is 10, or 15,000. Rosetta is on the 
west branch of the Nile, about 6 miles from its mouth. It 
is a place of considerable commerce, and has 8 or 10,000 
inhabitants. DamUtta is on the eastern branch of the Nile, 
about 2 miles from its mouth. It has a large commerce, 
particularly with Syria, and contains 80,000 inhabitants. 

Suez is on the gulf of Suez, at the northern extremity of 
the Red sea. It is in the midst of a desert. From the tops 
of the houses the eye cannot discern a single tree, or the 
smallest spot of verdure ; y^t it is a place of considerable 
commerce, being visited by the caravans, and contains 
5000 inhabitants. The principal towns in Uf>per Egypt are 
Siut^ Girge^ and Syene^ all on or near the Nile. 

Antiquities. The celebratecl pyramids^ reckoned by the 
ancients among the seven wonders of the world, are still 
standing. They are square piles of stone rising to a point. 
There are 3 large ones opposite Cairo. The largest is 
fOO feet hig^, and each side of the. base is 600 feet long. 
The catacombs are long subt^srranean galleries, commonly 
cut out of the solid rock, where dead bodies were anciently 
deposited. The most celebrated are those of Alexandria, 
and Thebes, and are still to be seen. Many other splendid 
monuments of antiquity are found in various parts of 
Egypt. 

Animals, Crocodiles are found in great numbers on the 
banks of the Nile. Rats and nnce arc so numerous that 
UieY would render the country uninhabitable^ were it not 
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for the annual deluge. Scorpions, cameleons and iizards 
are also found here. 

Commerce. Before the discovery of the passage to India 
round the Cape of Good Hope, the commerce betweeB 
Europe and india was carried on through Alexandria and 
Cairo. The latter is still the centre of the trade of Egypt, 
and has intercourse by caravans with a large part of Africa 
and A^ia. 



. BARBARY, STATES* 

Situation. The Barbary States occupy that long narrow 
country, lying along the Mediterranean sea on the N. and 
the Sahara, or Great Desert, oh the S. and extending from 
Egypt on the E. to the Atlantic on the W. 

Divisions. The Barbary States arc Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algiers and Morocco. - 

Face of the country. The eastern part of this country i« 
a desert, connected with the Sahara or Great Desert. The 
western part is divided by the ch<iin of Mount Atlas, which 
runs from N. E. to S. VV. The tract between the Atlas 
range and the Mediterranean, is from 50 to 200 miles wide, 
and is mostly a level, well watered and fertile country. 
The tract between the Atlas range and the desert is moun- 
tainous, sandy and barren ; but produces dates in such abun- 
dance, that it is called the country of dates. 

Inliabitants. The inhabitants may be divided into 4 
classes. 1. The Moors^whq are the ruling people, and 
constitute the mass of the population in all the. cities. 2. 
The /cTt'5, who are the principal merchants, and are con- 
tinually insulted, 'and most cruelly oppressed by the Moors. 
3. The Arabs^ who wander with their flocks and herds in 
the interior districts, on the borders of the desert. 4. The 
Brebers^ who are descendants of the ancient natives, and 
inhabit the mountainous regions. 

Climate. The climate is temperate and pleasant. — The 
plague, however, occasionally visits this country, and is 
awfully destructive in its ravages. The leprosy is very 
common. There are many other dreadful diseases, which 
arise, not from the climate, but from the abominable vices 
ef the iDhabitants. 
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M^Ugion. The Mahometan religion prevailf in all the 
Barbary States. The Jews, however, are numerous, but 
are most cruelly oppressed. 

Manners and Customs, The Moors are among the most: 
vicious and profligate people upon the earth. — They are 
pirates, and formerly committed great depredations on the 
commerce of Christian nations in the Mediterranean. The 
Arabs life in tents, and wauder near the deserts in inde- 
pendent tribes. Tiiey are a lawless and turbulent race, 
and are frequently at war with each other. The Brebers 
live also in tents, and pay little respect to regular govern- 
ment. ' 

Animals. Lions, leopards, and other fierce animals « 
abound in the forests. Venomous serpents of an enormous < 
size are also common. The buska is a black venomous • 
serpent, 7 or 8 feet long, which coils itself up, and then, 
darts to a very great distance. In a few minutes after the 
bite, the sufferer turns black and expires. The boa or- 
serpent of the desert, is often 80 feet long, and as thick as 
a man's body, but it is not venomous. It moves with such' 
swiftness that it is impossible to escape from it^ It will: 
twist itself round an ox, and after crushing its bones will; 
swallow it gradually, and then lie supinely on the groun^li 
for two or three days, unable to move. 

Soil and Productions* The cojuintry between the moun- 
tains and coast is very fertile and well watered, and pro-- 
duces wheat, olives, almonds, and the most delicious fruits* 
in abundance. Between the mountains and the desert the- 
soil is barren, but produces great quantities of dates, which i 
oon'stitute the chief food of the inhabitants^ 

Commerce. This country has an extensive commerce-^ 
with the interior of Africa, and with Egypt and. Arabia hy^' 
means of caravans. ' 



TRIPOLI:- 

Situation* Tripoli extends on the MedHerraneas fron^i 
the gulf of Cabes to Egypt, 1100 miles« It is bounded JN]., 
by the Mediterranean ;. E'. by. Egypt^S.by the Desert j; 
and W, by Tunis. 

Population. Tne population isestimated at l^O0O,OU0i.. 
21* 
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Chief Towm. Tripoli^ the capitarl, is on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, and is snrroanded with . high wails. The 
population is estimated at 40,000. • 

Barca, The eastern half of Tripoli is called Barca, and 
is someti^ies considered as a province of Tripoli, and some- 
thnes as ,a tributary state. It is principally a desert. Gen- 
eral Eaton took Derne, the capital of Barca in 1805. 



TUNIS. 

^Situation. Tunis lies west of Tripoli, and is bounded 
N. by the Mediterranean ; S« by the Desert ; and W. by 
Algiers. 

Population* The population is variously estimated from 
1 to 3,000,000. 

Chief Cities. Tunis, the capital, is on the bank of a 
salt water lake, about six miles from the head of the gulf 
of Tunis. The lake is connected by a narrow passage with 
the sea. The city is enclosed by a miserable mud wall. 
The population is about 120,000. The ruins of Carthage, - 
once the rival of Rome, are still to be seen 15 miles N. E* 
of Tunis. 

ALGIERS^ 

Situation. Algiers is bounded N. by the Mediterranean j 
E. by Tunis; S. by the Desert; and VV. by Morocco. 

Population. The population is estimated at 1,500,000. 

Chief Towns.^ Algiers^ the capital, is on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, about 300 utiles W. of Tunis, it is built on 
the side of a mountain, and. the houses rise gradually one 
above another. The city and Harbour are strongly defend- 
ed with walls, forts, and batteries. The Turks call it 
Algiers the Warlike. This city was bombarded by an Ameri- 
can fleet under Commodore Decature in 1816; and after- 
ward.«, the same year, by a British fleet under Lord 
Exmooth. The population is variously estimated from 
100,000 to 200,000. 

Constantina i& a strong city,, 160 miles E. of Algienr. 
Oran is a strong town, 170 miles S. W. of Algiers. In l'?90 
it was almost destroyed by an earthquake. 
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BiUdulgtrii, The soutfaern parts of Tunis and Algienii 
or those parts which iie between the mountains and the 
Great Desert, are called Biledulgerid, which signifies the 
Country of Dates. This country is inhabited by tribes of 
Arabs, some of whom.ai'e entirely independent. 

MOROCCO. 

Situation. The empire of Morocco extends on the coast 
from Algiers to the Great Desert. It is bounded N. by the 
Mediterranean; E. by Algiers and Biledulgerid ; S. by the 
Great Desert; and W. by the Atlantic. 

Divisions, The empire of Morocco compreheads the 
former small kingdoms of Fez, Morocco, Tarudant, and 
Tafilet. The three first border on the sea coast f Fez in 
the N. ; Morocco in the centre, and Carudant in the S. 
Tafilet is in the interior, on the cast side of the Mount 
Atlas chain. 

Population, The population of this empire is variously 
estimated from 5,000,000 to 14,000,000. 

Gdoernment. The government of Morocco' i^ the most 
absolute despotism bo the face of the earth. — Ifhere is no 
check whatever upon the will of the sovereign. Life and * 
property are disposed of according to the caprice of the 
moment. Some of the monarchs have even considered an 
adherence to their engagements as an unlawful check upon 
their power. " Takest thou me for an infidel," said one 
of them to a foreigner, '^ that 1 must be the slave of my 
word." 

Chief Cities. Morocco is situated in a pleasant plain, at 
the foot of Mount Atlas, \iO miles from the sea. It is 
surrounded by a wall, and is said to have once contained 
700,000 inhabitants, but the population at present is esti- 
mated at only 30,000. It still retains numerous temples, 
splendid mosques, and other vestiges of its ancient grandeur. 

Fez^ the capital of the ancient kingdom of Fez, is 200 
miles N. E. of Morocco, and 160 S. of Gibraltar. It is the 
most splendid city in the Barbary States. The mosques are 
very numerous, and some of them magnificent. The popo-. 
lation is more^ than 100,000. 

. Mequinez is in, a beautiAil valley 35 miles S. W. of Fez. 
It is surrounded with walls and contains 1 10,000 inhabitants. 
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Mogaiar it a iaaport, oo the Atlantic, 80 Biiles S. W. of 
Morocco. The countrj around it for several miles is a 
melancholy desert. Considerable commerce is carried on 
from this port with various parts of Europe. One of tbe 
principal exports is goat skins. Tiie population is about 
10,000. 

Manufactures. The most celebrated manufacture is mo- 
rocco leather. Tbe gun-powder made bjr the Arabs is of 
a quality far superior to that of Europe. 



WEST AFRICA. 

Situation, West Africa includes all the countries lying 
on the coast of the Atlantic ocean, between the Great 
Desert and the tropic of Capricorni 

Rivers, The principal rivers north of the equator, are 
the Senegal^ tbe Gambia^ the Rio Grande^ and tbe Mesuradoj, 
all of which rise in the mountains of the Moon, near the 
sources of the Niger. The Senegal flows N. W. and enters 
the Atlantic north of Cape Verde; the Gambia, and the Rio 
Grande ffow W. and the Mesurado S. W. The principal 
river south of the equator, is the Congo or Zaire. 

Divisions. Wesf Africa is divided between numerous 
independent tribes of negroes. The principal tribes be- 
tween the Senegal and the Mesurado, are the Foulahs^ the 
Jaloffs^ the Feloops^ and the Mandingoes. The Country east 
of the Mesurado is called the coast of Guinea, and compre- 
hends the Grain coasts the Ivory coasts the Gold codst^ and 
the Kingdom of Benin, Back of the Ivory coast is j^sAatUee, 
said iX> be the most powerful and civilized kingdom in West 
Africa. East of Ashantee is Dahomey. South of the king- 
dom of Benin are the countries of JBto/ro, Loango^ Cotigo^ 
Angola^ and Bengutla. 

Climate. West Africa lies wholly within the torrid zone, 
and the climate is very hot, and during the rainy reason 
very unhealthy to Europeans. 

Slave Trade. This country was the seat of the stave 
trade. For ihree centories the ships of European nations 
carried off annoaily thousands of negroes, and sold them* 
to Aniprican planters. This abominable traffic is now 
abolished* 
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Character. The inhabitants are negroes. They area 
very degraded, and superstitious race. Tbey believe id 
witchraft, and oSet sacrifices to devils. 

European Settlements. The most important European 
settlement is the colony of Sierra Leone^ on a river of that 
name, between the Rio Grande and tbe , Mesurado. ' This 
colony was established in 1791, with a view to introduce 
agriculture, and the usefui arts, into this part of Africa, and 
to facilitate the abolition of the slave trade. The colony 
is now in a flourishing condition, containing 12,000 inhabi- 
tants, most of them negroes. Here are numerous schools, 
where all the children in the colony are tqughttoread and 
write, and there are churches where tbey assemble regu* 
larly on the Sabbath to. attend divine worship. The princi- 
pal town in the colony is Freetown^ which iS about 6 miles 
from the mouth of the river, and centains 4000 iahabitants. 

Tbe Dutch and English have several small forts and ' 
siettlements on the Gold coast; and the Portuguese on the 
coast of Bengnela. The American Colonization Society 
planted a small colony of free blacks in 1820 at Cape 
Mesurado, south of Sierra Leone, whieb has since been 
much increased. The colony is called Liberia, and tbe 
principal town is Monrovia. 

Productions, The country yields all the fruits of hot 
climates in abandance, sugar cane, indi|^o, cotton, rice, 
Indian corn, &c. 

SOUTH AFRICA. . 

Situation. South Africa includes the whole of the con- 
tinent south of the Tropic of Capricorn. 
' Divisions, This country may be divided into two parts. 
The southern part belongs to the English, and is called the 
colony of the Cape of Good Hope. The northern part is. 
called Caffraria,and is possessed by various tribes of natives. 

1. Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Situation. This colony islioanded on the N. by a long 
range of mountains; on the £. by Fish river ; and on the S. 
and W. by the ocean. It is 500 miies long from east to 
west, and^on an average about 200 broad. 
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Fact of the country. There are three rftogei of monn^ 
tains^ all of which rua from east to west, parallel with the^ 
southern coast, and then turn north, and run parallel with 
the western coast. The country between the lower range 
and the coast is fertile, and well watered ; between the 
lower and middle ranges, aipe barren hills and naked plains 
interspersed with some fertile spots ; between the middle 
and upper ranges is a dry desert) inhabited by no humaa 
creature. 

Population. In 1810, the population was 81,000, one 
third of whom were slaves. The free inhabitants are 
divided into 4 classes, viz. the inhabitants of the capital^ 
mne growers, corn-farmers and graziers. The wine grow* 
era, and corn-farmers live in the neighbpurhood of the 
capital; the graziers are in the mo«t distant parts of the 
colony, and are less advanced in civilizatien than the 
other cini'ses. 

Chief Towns, Capetown^ the capital, is in the soothwest* 
em part of the colony, on Table Bny, about 30 miles N« of 
the Cape of Good Elope. The harbour is safe during 8 
months of the year, but during the remainiog four, wheo 
the N. W. winds prevail, ships are obliged to resort to 
False Bay, on the other side of the cape. Capetown coor 
tained in 1810, about 17,000 lohabitanti* 

2. Caffraria. 

Situation. All .that part of South Africa which lies N. 
of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, is included in 
Caffraria. This name is sometimes made to include also 
the southern part of Central Africa. 

Face of the country. The eastern parts of tUs countjry 
are fertile, but in the west there are extensive, deserts. 

Inhabitants. The country is occupied by many savage 
tribes, the principal of which are the Hottentots and Caffrea. 

Chief Town. The principal town is LcUtakoOy which ia 
said to contain 12,000 inhabitants. 

Missionary stations. Christian Missionaries have been 
employed lOr many years among the Hottentots and other 
aavages of this country, irith.very good success. The 
London Missionary Society have aow^ missionf ry statioDa 
iq South Africa. 
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EAST AFRICA. 

Sitmtion, East Africa includes all the countries on the 
coast between Egypt and the Tropic of Capricorn. 

Divisions. Vety liltle is known abont East Africa, bnt it 
may be divided into Nubia, Abyssinia, and the countries 
«outh of Abyssinia. 

1. Nuhia, 

Situation, - Nubia is bounded N. by Egypt ; E. by the 
Red sea ; S. by Abyssinia ; W. by the interior of Africa. It 
is almost surrounded by deserts. 

Divisions, Nubia is divided into several kiogdoms, the 
principal of which are Sennaar and Dongola. 

Face of the country. The greater part of the country 
is a barren sandy desert ; but the Nile and several of its 
branches i>a?s through the country, and the lands on their 
bank?. a re fertile. 

Chief Towns. Sennaar^ the capital of the kingdom of 
tbe same name, is on a branch of the Nile, and is said to 
contain 100,OCM) inhabitants. Suakem^H port on the lied 
8^ea, has considerable trade with Arabia, Egypt, and the 
East-Indies. Dongola^ the capital of the kingdom of Don* 
gola,' is on the Nile, 200 miles S. of Syene. 

Climate: The climate of this country is hot and un- 
healthy. • Th6 simoom^ or poisonous blast from the desert, 
often proves fatal to those who are overtaken by it. The 
only resource for the traveller, when he sees it coming, is 
to fall flat upon the ground, with his face to the earth, till 
the noxious wind has gone by. Another curious phenome- 
non of the desert is the lofty pillars of sand, which some- 
tim<^s move across the desert with such rapidity, that the 
swiftest horse would in vain attempt to e.acape them. 
When they pass between the traveller and the sun, they, 
have the appearance of pillars of fire. 

2. Myssinia. 

Situation. Abyssinia is bounded N. by Nubia ; E. by the 
Red sea ; S. by several kingdoms bordering on the Moun- 
tains of the Moon ; and VV. by the Nile. 
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Rivers. The eastern branch of the Nile rises in the 
moantains of Abyssinia, and the coqntry is well watered by 
several other large streams, all of which empty themselves 
into the Nile, 

Religion. The Abyssinians profess Christianity, but in 
a very corrupted form. They are very ignorant of its 
doctrines, and unmindful of its precepts. They practise 
circumcision and several other Jewish rites, and keep the. 
seventh day as well as the first. 

Manners and customs. The manners of the Abyssinians 
are characterized by a peculiar barbarism and brutality. 
They kill each other on very trifling occasions, and leave 
the dead bodies in the streets to be ^ten by dogs. They 
eat the raw flesh of animals immediately after they are 
slain, while the blood is warm ; and they sometimes cut 
steaks from livipg animals, and leave the wound to close 
up. Marriage in Abyssinia is n very slight connexion, 
formed and dissolved at pleasure. 

Government. The government is despotic, but for seve- 
ral years has been in a very unsettled state, owing to the 
feuds of various chieftains, who aspire to supreme power. 

Population. The population is variously estimated from 
2 to 3,000,000. 

Chief Towns. Gondar^ the capital, is near Lake Dem^ 
bea, OR a hill surrounded by a deep valley, and contains 
about 50,000 inhabitants. The houses are chiefly of clay, 
with thatched roofs in the form of cones. Jixum^ the 
ancient capital, is 140 miles N. E. of Gondar. It is now a 
mere heap of ruins. 

3. Countries south of Abyssinia. 

Divisions. The countries south of Abyssinia may be 
divided into two parts. 1. The countries on the coast of 
4jan^ including the powerful kingdom of Adel and several 
others, and extjending from Abjrssinia to the equator. 2. 
The countries on the toast of Zanguehar^ including Mo- 
zambique and many others, and extending from the equator 
to the Tropic of Capricorn. 

Portuguese Possessions. The Portuguese formerly had 
possession of all the principal places on the coast of Zan- 
gtiebar, and catried on an extensive commerce with the 
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Datives. But all their possessions north of Cape Delgado, 
have been wrested from them by the Arabs and the natives, 
and they now own only two or three places of importance! 
lying between Cape Delf^ado and Cape Oorrientes. 

Chief Tovons. The principal town on the coast of Ajan 
is Magadoxa^ a place which carries on considerable com- 
merce with the Arabs, and the people of Adel. The princi- 
pal towns on the coast of Zanguebar are Melinda^ Mombaza^ 
Quiloa^ Mosatnbique^ and Sofalc^ all of which were formerly 
in the hands of ihe Portngaese ; but they now retain only 
the two last. MosamMqae is now the capital of the Portu- 
guese possessions in Eastern Africa. It contains about 3000 
inhabitants, one half of whom are negroes. 

Inhabitants. The inhabitants of the coast of Zanguebar 
are negroes, very much resembling in appearance, manners 
and customs, those on the western coast of Africa. 

Commerce, The same articles are exported from this 
coast as from West Africa. The principal are gold, ivory 
and slaves. The slave trade has much diminished within a 
few years, in consequence of the exertions of the English. 
Myrrh and frankincense are exported from the, country 
between Cape Guardafui and the straits of Babelmandel. 



CENTRAL AFRICA. 



General Remark. We know very little about Central 
Africa. South of the Mountains of the Moon every part 
of it is wholly unknown, and north of those mountains 
there are extensive districts, which have never been visit- 
ed by Europeans. ^ • 

Rivers. The two principal rivers are the Niger and the 
Wad-el-Gazel. The JViger rises in the western part of the 
Mountains of the Moon, and flows east; how far, is not 
known. The Wad-eUGazel rises west of the sources of 
the Nile, and flows N. till it ^is lost in the sands of the 
desert. 

Divisions, The principal kingdoms which have been 
visited by Europeans are Bp.inbarra, Tombuctoo, Houssa, 
Kassina, Bomou, Bergherm'e) Bergoo^ Fezs^an^ and'Dar- 
Fur. 

22 
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Situation of the kmgdom$. Bambarra is a powerfal negf^ 
kingdom on both sides of the Niger, near its source. Tom- 
buctoo is OD the Niger east of Bambarra. Houssa is on the 
Kiger east of Tombuctoo. Kassina is on the Niger east 
•f Honssa. Bomou is a very powerful kingdom on the 
Wad-ei-Gazel. Bergktrme and Bergoo are tributary to 
Bornoo, and lie south of it. Dar-Fnr is still farther south, 
and eitends east to the confiaes of Nubia. Fezzan is in the 
Borth, between Bomou and Tripoli, and surrounded by the 
Great Desert, like an island by the ocean. Fez2an is tribu« 
tary to Tripoli. 

Chief Cities. Sego, the capital of the kingdom of Bam- 
barra, is on the Niger, and contains 30,000 inhabitants. 
Tombwioo^ a famous city, capital of the kingdom of Tom* 
buctoo, is t2 miles N. of the Niger. It carries on com- 
merce, by means of caravans, with Morocco, the Barbary 
States^ and Egypt. Houssa lies east of Tombuctoo, and 
is said to have more trade and population than Tombuc- 
too. 

The city of Bornou is near the Wad-el-Gazel river. 
Mourzouk^ the capital of Fezzan, is the centre of commerce 
between Egypt on the east, Morocco and the Barbary States 
en the west, and the interior of Africa on the south. It 
contains 20,000 inliabitants. 

Inhabitants and Religion, The inhabitants of Central 
Africa are principally Negroes, Moors, and Arabs, and their 
religion is Mahonietanism. 

Commerce. Mourzouk is the centre of commerce. — The 
principal articles carried to Mourzouk are gold, slaves, 
ostrich fi^thers, tiger skins, &c. and the articles received 
in exchange, are East India goods, fire arms, sabres, knives, 
looking-glasses, red worsted caps, &c. 



AFRICAN ISLANDS. 

Situation. The princip^ islands are Madeira and the 
Canary islands in the northwest ; Cape Verd islands lying 
off Cape Verd in the west ; \3t. Helena in the southwest ; 
Madagascar, the isle of BourVpn, and Mauritius, or the isle 
of France in the southeast ; a^ Socotra, off Cape Guarda- 
fuU in the east. To these tiiay be added the Azores or 
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Western islands Ijing in the Atlantic, midway between 
Europe, Africa and America. 

Owners. The Azores, Madeira and Cape Verd islands 
belong to Portugal ; the Canaries to Spain ; St. Helena and 
' Mauritius to the English; the isle of Bourbon to the French; 
and therest to the natives. 

Madeira. Madeira is a small island^ only 54 miles long, 
and 21 broad, consisting of a collection of lofty mountains, 
the highest of which rises upwards of 5000 feet above the 
level of the sea. On the declivity of these mountains the 
vine is cultivated, which produces the famous Madeira wine. 
The commerce of tKe island consists almost entirely in 
the export of its wine, the annual amount of which is 
about 16,000 pipes. The population is estimated at 
90,000. 

Canaries. The Canaries are a groupe of islands lying 
south of Madeira, near the African coast. The principal 
are Teneriffe, Grand Canary and Falma. The climate is 
delightful, and the productions are wine, sugar, grain, and 
fruits. The celebrated peake of Teneriffe is more than 
12,000 feet high; and visible at sea, at the distance of 120 
miles. 

iSir. Helena is i small island, 10 miles long and 6 broad. 
The shores are lined with high steep rocks, and the inte* 
rior is accessible only through a few narrow passes, which 
are strongly fortified. This island is celebrated as the 
prison of Napoleon Bonaparte, from August, 1815, till his 
death in 1821. 

Madagasear is more than 800 miles long, and is one of 
the largest islands in the world. It is separated from the 
eastern coast of Africa by the channel of Mosambique. 
The population is variously estimated from 1,500,000 to 
4,000,000. 

The hie of Bourbon lies east of Madagascar. It enjoys 
a fine climate, And produces corn, coffee, rice, tobacco, 
aloes, &c. in abundance. The population in 1810 was 
90,000, of whom 70,000. were slaves. 

Mauritius or the4sle of France, lies still further east. 
It is strongly fortified, and was formerly the chief naval 
station of the French in the Indian seas. It was captured 
^y the British. in 1810, and they still retain ft. 
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The AzoT€9 consist of 9 islands^ the principal 6f which 
are St. Michael and Fayal. The Azores enjoy a deltghtfol 
climate and are fertile in corn, wine and fruits. The great- 
est inconvenience is that they are subject to yiolent earth- 
i^nakes, as well as to the fory of the waves, which fre- 
quently rash over the low grounds^ and sweep off whole 
4eids of grain, and folds of cattle. 
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I. OF THE UmTED STATES. 



Extent and Population. The second colamn in the 
tbllowing table shows the size of the different states ; the 
third shows the population in 1820 ; the fourth, the density 
4»f population^ or the average naniber of inhabitants on 
erery square mile ; the fifth, the number of slaves in 1820. 



Sinl^f 


Square 


Pop, in 


Pop. on 


^ Slaves 


KJitMCO* 


Miles. 


1820. 


a sq, m. 


in 1820. 


1. Maine • 


31,760 


298,335 


10 


None, 


2. N. Hampshire 


9,491 


244,161 


26 


None. 


3. Vermont 


10,212 


235,764 


23 


None. 


4. Massachusetts 


7,250 


523,287 


72 


None. 


5. Rhode Island 


1,580 


83,059 


53 


48 


0. Connecticut 


4,764 


275,248 


58 


97 


7. New York 


46,000 


1,372,812 


30 


10,08.8 


8. New Jersey 


8,320 


277,575 


33 


7,557 


9. Pennsylvania 


46,000 


1,049,398 


23 


211 


10. Delaware 


2,120 


72,749 


34 


4,509 


11. Maryland 


13,959 


407,350 


29 


107j398 


12. Virginia 


64,000 


1,065.366 


17 


425,153 


13. North Carolina 


48,000 


638,829 


13 


205,017 


14. South Carolina 


24,000 


490,309 


20 


251,783 


15. Georgia 


60,000 


340,989 


.6 


149,676 


16. Alabama 


44,000 


127,901 


3 


39,879 


17. Mississippi 


45,000 


75,448 


2 


32,814 


18. Louisiana 


48,000 


153,407 


3 


69,064 


19. Tennessee 


40,000 


422,813 


11 


80,097 


20. Kentucky 


42,000 


564,317 


13 


126,732 


21. Ohio 


39,000 


581,434 


16 


None. 


22. Indiana 


36,000 


147,178 


3 


190 


23. Illinois 


52,000 


55,21 1 


1 


917 


24. Missouri 


60,000 


66,586 


1 


10,222 



quetlions on the Table. 1. Which is the largest state in the 
Union? 2. Which is the smallest? 3. Which states contain less 
than 10,000 square miles? 4. How many contain more tJian 
30,000? 6. What are their names? 6. Which state contains the 
greatest population?^ 7. Which next? ». Which next? 9.. Which 
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of the states is most thickly settled ; that is, which contains the 
greatest niimbeibof inhabitants on a square mile ? 10. Which is next 
to Massachusetts? 11. Which next? 12. Which is most tbinjy 
settled ? 13. How many contain less than ten on a square mile, and 
what are their names? 14. Which stale has most slaves? 15. 
"Which next f 16. Which next ? 17. How many states have more 
than 100,000 slaves, and what are their names ? 18. Which states 
have no slaves ? ^ ' 

Increase of Population. In the following table the 
second column shows the population of the United States in 
1790; the third the population in 1820; the fourth, the 
increase between 1790 and 1820; and the fifth, how many 
per cent, each state gained between 1810 and 1820, and of 
course, shows which states increased fastest in proportion 
to their population. 



JStates, 


Pop, in 
1790. 


Pop^^in 
1820. 


Incr, in 
30 years. 


Rate of inc. 
from 1810. 
to 1820. 


Maine 


96,540 


298,336 


201,795 


30-4 pr. ct. 


N. Hampshire 


141,885 


244,161 


102,276 


13-8 


Vef-mont 


86,539 


235,764 


150,225 


8-2 


Massachusetts 


388,787 


623,287 


144,500 


10-9 


Rhode Island 


68,825 


83,059 


14,234 


80 


Connecticut 


237,946 


275,248 


37,302 


6-1 


New York 


340,120 


1,372,812 


1,032,692 


43-1 


New Jersey 


184,189 


277,575 


93,386 


13 


Pennsylvania 


434,373 


1,049,398 


615,025 


29-5 


Delaware 


69,094 


72,749 


13,655 


01 


Maryland 


319,728 


407,350 


87,622 


7.0 


Virginia 


747,610 


1,065,366 


317,756 


9-3 


N. Carolina 


393,751 


638,829 


245,078 


11-4 


S. Carolina 


240,073 


490,309 


250,236 


181 


Georgia 


82,548 


340,989 


258,441 


35-1 


Tennessee 


35,691 


42^,813 


387,122 


610 


Kentucky 


73,677 


664,317 


490,640 


390 


Ohio 


3,000 


581,434 


5^8,434 


1520 


U. States 


3,929,328 


9,625,734 


5,696,406 


32-9 



Remarks. From the table it appears that the population 
«f the United States increased between 1810 and 1820, 32.9 
per cent. At this rate it will doubU in abo«t 25 years. 
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Quittiom, Which state contained the greatest population in 
1790? which, in 1820? 2. Which state increased most between 
1790 and 1820? Whjch, next? Which, next? 3. Which state 
increased least? Which, next? 4. Which state increased sloj/ptst 
between 1810 and 1320 ? -b. Which states increased less than 10 
per cent. ? 6. At what rate did the population of the United States 
increase between 1810 and 1820? 7. How long will it take to 
double at this rate ? # 

Classes op Inhabitants. The Inhabitants of the United 
States may be divided into three classes, viz. whites, 
negroes, and Indians. AH the whites are of European 
origin ; principally, English. The New-Englanders, Virgi- 
nians, and Carolinians, are almost purely English. Next 
to the £nglish are the Germans, who are very numerous ia 
the Middle States, particularly in Pennsylvania. Next to 
the Germans are the Dutch, who are most numerous in 
New York. The French are very numerous in Louisiana. 
The Irish and Scotch are found in Pennsylvania, N^w 
York, and New Jersey, and all the principal cities of the 
Union. 

Indians, Very little is known about the Indians west of 
the Mississippi. The 4 principal tribes on the east of t^e 
Mississip[3i, are the Creeks, Choctaws, Cherokees, and 
Chlckasaws. These tribes live in Georgia, Alabama, Mis* 
sissippi, and Tennessee. 
« 

QuM/ionjr. 1. From what European nation are the white inhabi- 
tants principally descended? 2. Where are the Germans most 
numerous i 3. the Dutch ? 4. the French ? 5. the Irish and 
Scotch ? 6. What are the four principal tribes of Indians, east ol- 
the Mississippi ? 7. Where do these tribes live ? 

Canals. The principal Canals in the United States are, 
1. The Middlesex canal, which connects Merrimack river 
with Boston harbour. 2. The Champlain canal, which 
connects Lake Champlain with the Hudson. 3. The Erie 
Canal, connecting Lake Erie with the Hudson. 4. The 
canal which connects Chesapeake bay with Albemarle 
sound. 5. The Santce canal, which connects Santee river 
with Charleston harbour. The first of these canals brings 
the trade of the interior of New Hampshire to Boston^ . 
The sumd will bring that oi the country on Lake Ciuitt- 
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plaiD, to the citj of New York. The third will brings that 
of a large sectioD of the western country to the eame city. 
The fourth brings that of the northeastern part of N.Caro«/ 
Una to Norfolk. The fifth brings the trade of the westers 
part of N. Carolina, to the city of Charleston. 

The most important canals now in progress, bat not yet 
execoted, are 1. The Farmington canal^ which is to con-^ 
nect Connecticat river at Northampton with New Haven 
barboar in Connecticut. 2. The Hudson and Delaware 
canal which commences near Kingston on the Huds^ and 
is to proceed in a southwesterly direction to the Delaware. 
3. Union canal^ which unites the Schuylkill at Reading with 
the Susquehannah below Harrisbui^. 4. Qhesapeake asid 
Ddaware canal across the isthmus which separates Chesa* 
peake from Delaware bay. 5. Loui$viUe and Portland 
canal^ around the falls of the Ohio at Louisville. 6. Ohi^ 
and Erie eanal^ from the Ohio at the mouth of the Scioto to 
Cleaveland on lake Erie. 7. Miami canal^ from Dayton on 
Miami river to Cincinnati. 

, The principal canals, seiaoosly contemplated, ]l>iit not yet 
commenced^ are 

1. A canal from the Rarftan river to the Delaware, 
through which sloops may pass from New York to Phila- 
delphia. 2. A canal around the falls of Niagara, throngk 
which sh>op» may pass from lake Erie to lake Ontario. 3^ 
The Flortda canaly across the northern part of Fkirkla, 
from the Atlantic to the gulf of Mexico, by which sloops 
will avoid the long and dangerous navigation around the 
peninsula.. 4. A canal for boats from the tide waters of the 
Chesapeake to lake Erie. 5. A canal ixosk lake Michigan 
to Illinois river. 

Questions, 1. Mention the six principal canals in the United 
States, and the places which they cODoeet. 2. What effect has tho 
Middlesex canal on the trade of New Hampshire? 3. What effect 
will be produced by the Northern canal ? 4. By the Grie Qanal I 
5. What effect is produced by the Santee Canal ? 6. What place* 
art to be connected by the Parmington Canal ? 7. What places, by 
the Union Canal ^ 8. What, by the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal ? 9. What, by the Ohio and Erie Canal? 10. What, by the 
Florida Canal? 

RivEiui. The great rivprir of the United States, in 
respect to the general cwtrse in which they run^ may he 
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divided mto 5 classes. 1. Those which enter the Atlantic 
from the eastern and middle states. 2. Those which enter 
^the Atlantic from the southern states. 3. Those which 
flow into the Golf of Mexico. 4. Those which join the 
Mississippi from the east; and, 5. Those which join the 
Mississippi from the west. 

The first class includes the Penobscot, Kenneheck, Con- 
necticut, Hudson, Delaware and Susquehannah ; all of 
which run from N. to S. The second class includes the 
Potopac, James, Roanoke, Cape Fear, Pedee, Santee, 
Savannah, and Altamaha ; all of which run from N. W. to 
S. E. The third class includes the Appalachicola, the 
Mobile, and the Mississippi, all of which run from N. to S. 
The fourth class includes the Yazoo, Ohio, Kaskaskia, Illi- 
nois, and Ouiscoosin, all of which run from N. £. to S. W. 
The fifth class includes Red river, the Arkansas, Missouri, 
Moines, and St. Peter\ all of which run from N. W. to 
S.E- 

The following table shows how far some of the principal 
rivers are navigable for sloops. 



River. 


Place. 


River. 


Place. 


Penobscot to 


Bangor. 


James, to 


Richmond. 


Kennebeck, 


Augusta. 


Savannah, 


Savannah. 


Connecticut, 


Hartford. 


Alabama, 


Fort Claiborne. 


Hudson, 
Delaware, ^ 


Troy, . 
Trenton. 


Mississippi, 


1 St. Anthony's 
; falls. 


Potomac, 


Washington. 


Ohio, 


Pittsburg, 


Missouri, 


Great Falls. 







Qtt«#/ton#. 1. In what direction do the great rivers of the eastcta 
and middle states run ? 2. the rivers of the Southern Atlantic 
States ? 3. the rivers which empty themselves into the Misttssippi 
flrom the east ? 4. those which emptj themselves into the Missis- 
sippi from the west ? 5. those which flow into the Gulf of Mexico ? 
3' To what place is the Connecticut navigable for sloops ? the Dela- 
ware i the Penobscot ? the Mississippi f &c. 

Roads. The following table shows the principal tovnis 
on several of the great roads of the United States. The 
towns are arranged in geographical order. 
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Erem Eastport to 


Fort Hawkins. 


Zanesville. 


JSTew OrUam, 


Fort Stoddart. 


Chillicothe. 


Eastport. 


Mobile. 


Lexington. 


Widcasset. 


New Orleans 


lienderson. 


Bath. 




Shawneetown. 


Portland. 


Boston to Detroit 


Kaskaskia. 


Portsmoath. 


Boston. 


Cahokia. 


Newburjport. 


Worcester. 


St. Louis. 


Salem. 


Northampton. 


_. 


Boston. 


Pittsfield. 


JSTew York to Que- 


Worcester. 


Albany. 


bec. 


Hartford. 


Utica. 


New York. 


New Haren. 


Auburn. 


Hudson. 


New York. 


Canandaigua. 


Albany. 


Trenton. 


Buffalo. 


Plattsburg* 


Philadelphia. 


Cleayeland. 


Montreal. 


Baltimore. 


Frenchtown. 


Quebec. 


Washington. 


Brownstown. 




Fredericksburg. 


Detroit. 


Boston to Montreal 


Richmond. 




Boston* 


Peter»bui^. 


Philadelphia to St 


Concord. 


Raleigh. 


Louis. 


Hanover. 


Fayette ville. 


Philadelphia. 


Haverhill. 


Columbia. 


Lancaster. 


Montpelier. 


Augusta. 


Harrisburg. 


Burlington. 


Miliedgeville. 


Pittsburg. 


Montreal. 



^ettions, 1. Mention in order the principal towns on the main 
road from Eastport to New Orleans ? 2. What towns do you pass 
in travelling from Boston to Detroit ? 3. from Philadelphia to St. 
Louis? 4. from New York city to Quebec? 5. from Boston to 
Montreal ? 



Face ov the country; The most remarkable feature is 
the low country of the Southern States. It consists of a 
flat sandy plain^ but little elevated above the level of the 
ocean, extending along the coast, from the Hudson to the 
Mississippi, a distance of 1500 miles, and is usually from 
100 to 200 miles wide. The rest of the United States is 
agreeably diversified with hills and mountains. 

Questions, What is the most remarkable feature in the face of 
the country f How lar doei the low country of the Southern States 
extend ? 
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Important liites. The lines in the United States which 
it is most important to remember are ; 1. The viwet Missis^ 
iippi^ because it is a boandary of 6 states and three territo- 
ries. 2» The Ohio, because it is a boundary of 5 states. 
3. The Delaware^ because it is a boundary of 4 states. 4. 
The Potomac and the Savannah^ because they are boundary 
rivers through their whole course. 5. The parallel of 
36® 30', becau!»e it is a boundary of 5 states and 1 territory. 
6. The parallel 35®, because it is a boundary of 6 states. 7. 
The parallel of 42% because it is the northern boundary 
of 2 states, and not far from the northern boundaries of 3 
more. 

Qi$e9Ho7U. 1. What states and territories border on the Missis- 
sippi f % What states on the Ohio ? 3. on the Delaware ? 4. on 
the Potomac f 5 on the Savannah ? 6. What states are bounded 
by the parallel of 36*^30^ 7. What states are bounded by the 
parallel of Sd*' .' 8. What by the parallel of 42*^ f 

Navy. The United States navy in 1824, consisted of 1 
ships of the line, 8 frigates, and numerous smaller vessels, 
exclusive of 5 ships of the line and 5 frigates on the stocks, 
and several large ships on Lake Ontario, Lake Erie, and 
Lake Champlain. — The navy yards of the United States 
are at the following places; 1. Portsmouth, N. H. 2, 
Charlestown, Mass. 3. New Jfork city. 4. Phtladeiphia. 
5. Washington city. 6. Gosport, in Virginia. 

Questions, 1, How many ships of the line in the U. States navy 
in 18'24 ? 2. How many frigates I 3. WJiere are the navv-yards of 

the U. S. 

Religion. The following table contains the number of 
congregations of tbe different religious denominations ac- 
cording to the- latest information. 



Baptists 


3,103 


German Reformed 


500 


Methodists 


2,500 


Universalists 


200 


Presbyterians 


1,679 


Reformed Dutch 


150 


Congregation alists 


1,200 


Ckrist'iaQS 


118 


Episcopalians 


. 800 


Roman Catholics 


90 


Friends 


512 


Total 


10,852 
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The Baptists and Methodists are foand in all parts of the 
United States. The Ccmgregationalists are almost wholly 
in New-England, The Presbyterians are spread over the 
Middle, Southern and Western States. — ^The Quakers are 
most numerous in Pennsylvania and the adjoining states, and 
the Episcopalians in New- York, Connecticut, Maryland and 
Vii^inia. The German Reformed and Reformed Dutch 
are principally confined to the Middle States. The Roman 
Catholics are most numerous in Maryland,' Louisiana, and 
the large cities. 

Que«/t09U« 1. What ar^ the principal denominations of Chri&iians 
in the U. S. ? %. Where are the Congregationalists most namerous ? 
3. The Friends or Qaakers ? 4. The Episcopalians ? 5. Where are 
the Presbyterians ^ 6. The Baptists and Methodists ? 7. The Re* 
formed Patch Presbyterians ? 8. The Roman Catholics? 

Religious Charitable Societies. The principal religious 
charitable societies are, 1. The Mfiencan Bible Society^ 
whose sole object is to publish and circulate the Bible, 
witivDut note or comment. 2. The American Colonization 
Society^ whose object is to colonize the free people of 
colour of the United States. A colony has already been 
planted on the west coast of Africa, south of Sierra Leone. 

3. The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mi»» 
sions^ whose object is to convert the heathen to Christianify. 
They have missionary stations and missionaries, at Bombay 
and Ceylon, in India ; in Palestine ; at tlie Sandwich isfands ; 
and among the Cherokee and Choctaw Indians io the U. S. 

4. The Baptist Board of Foreign Missions^ who have mis- 
sionaries in the Binnan empire, and among the American 
Indians. 5. The American Tract Society whose object is to^ 
distribute religious tracts in the United States and foreign 
countries. 6. The American Sunday School (7mon, designed 
to assist in the establishment of Sunday schools on the most 
approved plan. 7. There are Education Societies among 
the Congregationalists, Presbyterians and Baptists, des^n- 
ed to assist indigent young men for preparing for the 
Christian ministry. 

The American Bible Society and the American Tract 
Society have their seat in New- York, the American and 
Baptist Boards of Foreign Missions in Bostop, the Colo- 
ttlaation Society in Washington, the Sunday School Union 
in Philadelphia. 
23 
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' - Queslions. %. What is the object of the American Bible Society i 
2. Uf the Colouizatioa Society ? 3. Of the American Board of 
Commisiioners for Foreign. Mi8»ioH8? 4. Of Education Societies? 
5. Where is the colony of free blackf established by the Coloniza- 
tion Society ? 6. Where are the missionary stations of the Ameri- 
can Boanl of Commissioners for Foreign Missions? 7. Where are 
the missionaries of the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions ? 

Commerce. The followiog tabte shows the principal 
articles of domestic produce exported from the United 
States in 1817, arranged according to their value. Since 
1817 there hat been n6 essential Tariation. 



Articles Exported. 


Valw* 


1. Cotton 


|[22,628,00b 


2'. Wheat, flour, and biscuit 


18,432,000 


3. Tobacco 


9,230,000 


4. Lumber (viz. boards, staves, shingles 


» 


hoops, hewn timber, masts afid spars) 


3,196,000 


5. Rice 


2,379,000 


6. Pot and pearl ashes 


1,967,000 


7. Indian corn and meal 


1,329,000 


8. Dried and pickled fish 


1,328,000 


9. Beef, tallow, hides and live cattle 


845,000 


10. Skins and furs 


688,000 


» 11. Rye and meal 


627,000 


. 1 2. Pork, bacon, lard, and live bogs 


637,000 


13. Horses and mules 


432,000 


14. Soap and tallow candles 


. 358,000 


15. Gunpowder 


357,000 


16. Tar, pitchy rosin and turpentine 


345,000 


17. Whale oil, whale bone and spermaceti 


can(]les 


343,000 


IS. Flax seed 


278,000 


19. Butter and^cheese « 


213,000 



Remarks, The cotton was raised almost entirely in the 
states south of Virginia and Kentucky. The wheat was 
raised principally in the middle and western states; and 
the tobacco in Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina. 
The lumber was cut chiefly in the tbrests of Maine and the 
low country of the Carolinas. The rice grew undoubtedly 
in the swamps of the Carolinas and Georgia. The pot and 
pearl ashes came from the new, countries, where they were 
burning woods to clear the lands for cultivation. The 
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Indiau corn camie from every part of the Uoion. The dried 
jftsh are cod tish, the pickled tish are herrings, ghad, saimon 
and mackerel. Almost all of them were caught hj the 
£^hermen of Massachusetts. The beef^ talktw^ hidea and 
cattle were raised principally io the pastures of New Eng- 
land. The skins and fi^rs were purchased from the Indian 
hnaters. The rye^ pork^ horses^ mules^ soap and candles came 
chielly from New England. The tar^ pitch and turpentine 
were' obtained from the Carolina pines. The whale oil 
and whale bpne^ were the fruits of the enterprise of the 
Nantucket whalVmen. 

^^itions. 1. What is the principal articie of export from the 
United States ? 2. What is next *o cotton,? 3. Mention the seven 
next in their order. 4. Where is the cotton raised ? 5. Where 
is th« wheat r^iwd ? 6. The Tobacco ? 7. The lumber ? 8. The 
rice ? 9. Where did the pot and pearl aah«« ^mse froip ? • IO, 
Whe caught, the ftsh f 11. Wtiere were the cattle raised, &c. 



Destination of the Exports, The 


following table shows 


the countriies to. which the exports of 1817 were carried. 


Whither exported. 


Amount. 


England 


^27,894,01 3 


Scotland and Ireland 


b,138,ni 


British West Indies 


3,871,567 


British American Colonies 


3,718,819 


Other British Colonies 


2,845,12! 


France 


' 8,819,767 


French Colonies 


3,615,061 


Spain 


745,062 


Spai^ish American Colonies 


7,084,099 


Portugal 


549,186 


Braztl 


645,695 


Portuguese Colonies 


639,942 


Russia 


640,393 


Swedish and Danish dpminions 


2,632,947 


Netherlands 


4,494,471 


Dutch Colonies 


1,290,847 


Germany 


fi,346^63.l 


Northwest Coast 


1,110,839 


Italy and Malta 


1,433,714 


China 


548,660 


AH other coqqtrie* 


6.607,023 



^587,671,569 
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Remark, The amount ' of etports to the various conn- 
Iries 18 very different in different years; but the British 
dominions always receive the largest portion of our domes- 
tic produce, particularly cotton. France is usually next to 
England. 

i^uettion. What three countries' receifed the largest am<miii of 
exports froa the United States in 1817? . 



Increase and Decrease of Exports, 
UttCWS the quantity of cotton, nour, 
ported at diiTcreDt periods. 



The following table 
tobacco, and rice ex- 



e 

■< 


Cotton. 


FlocIV. 


Tobacco. 


• Rice. 


>< 


founds. Barrels, 


HMs. 


Tierces. 


1790 
1795 
1800 
1804 
1817 


100,000 

1,300,000 

17,789,803 

35,034,175 

85,649,328 


724,623 
887,369 
633,052 
810,008 
1,479,198 


116,460 
61,050 
73,680 
83,342 
62,365 


" B0,846 

138,526 

112,056 

78,385 

79,296 



Remarks. The thing most worthy of remark in thif 
table is, .that the amount pf cotton exported, has increased 
regularly from 100,000 pounds to more than 85,000,000; 
.so that it is now the principal article of export from the 
United States. This prodigious increase was owine to the 
inveqtion, by Mr. Whitney, of a machine for c^ansing 
upland cotton from its seeds. Before the invention of that 
machine, it was so difficult to cleanse the cotton from its 
. seed, that the cultivation of it was not profitable. But now it 
is ciltivated in all the country south of Virginia, where the 
land will admit of it. The fourth and '^fifth columns^ show 
that the amount of tobacco and rice has decreased. This 
was owing to the increase in the amount of cotton ; for 
when the cultivation of cotton became profitable, the 
planters neglected tobacco, rice, indigo, and every other 
crop, and employed their slaves almost exclusively in rais- 
ing cotton. 

i^atstUmt, 1. Which of the exports of the U. S. has increased 
most since 1790, cotton, flour, tobacco, or rice ? 2* Which next \ 
3. Which have decreased ? 4. What occasioned the increase in the 
cultivation of cotton ? 5. What occasioned the decrease in the 
coltivation of tobftcco and rice/ 
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Exports and Shipping of the different States, Tbe follow- 
ing table shows the aoiount of dotpestic and foreign produce 
exported from the different States in 1823. The fifth 
column shows the number of tons of shipping owned in 
1816. The amount has not materially varied since. 



States. 



Dotnestic 
produce* 



Foreign 
produce. 



Total 



Shipping, 



N. Hamp. 

Verinont 

Maine 

Mass. 

R. Island 

Connecticut 



N.York 
N. Jersey 
Penn'nia. 
. Delaware 
Maryland 
D. of Colam 
Virginia 
N. Carolina 
S. Carolina 
Georgia 
Alabama 
Louisiana 
Mich. Ter. 
Florida 



182,945 

236,140 

866,046 

3,944,986 

620,614 

480,9*41 

1,362,996 

26,064 

3,139,809 

35,724 

3,173,112 

. 779,502 

4,000,914 

482,417 

6,671,998 

4,279,885 

200,387 

6,769,410 

1,010 

1,610 



64,760 

30,466 

9,738,264 

412,500 

1,120 

7,675,995 

6,477,383 

18 113 

15867,116 

,21,793 

5,874 

226,816 
13,781 

1,009,662 



237,706 

236,140 

895,601 

13,683,239 

933,114 

482,061 

19,038,990 

26,064 

9^617,192 

53,837 

6,030,228 

801,296 

4,006,788 

482,417 

6,898,814 

4,293,666 

200,387 

7,779,072 

1,010 

1,610 



30,411 



452,273 

32,758 
63,648 

309,290 
33,21 1 

102,474 
9,207 

156,062 
18,650 
70,361 
36,566 
37,614 
14,?41 
661 
13,299 

1,092 



g47,l 55,408 27,543,622 74,699,030 



1,372,218 



Retnarks, New Jersey has a very small amount of ex- 
ports, because almost all her produce is exported from New 
York and Philadelphia. Louisiana has a large amount, 
because it includes the produce of the western states, which 
is floated down the Mississippi, and exported from New 
Orleans. The exports of New York are the produce not 
only of Ihat state, but half of New Jersey and tbe western 
parts of New England. The exports of Massachwetis ure 
the produce of Massachusetts and part of New Hampshirt 
aM Vermont. New England and New York own about tw* 
23* 
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thirdf of all the shipping of the United States. The states 
south of the Potomac own only one eighth part. 

(^utttunu, 1. Which state it the firtt in the amount of exports - 

3. Mention the seven next ? 3. Which state owns most shippiDg ? 

4. Which next? 5. Which next? 6. How larg^e a portion is owned 
in New Kngland and New York ? 7. How large a portion is owned 
south of the Potomac ? 

Imports, The following table shows the principal arti- 
cles imported into the U. S. jin 1807, arranged according to 
their valae. 

1. British Manufactures estimated at {40,900,000 

'2. Sugar 23,412,865 

3. Coffee 16,470,947 

4. Foreign Spirits 10,698,854 
6. Tea 5,117,705 

6. Wine 4,487,670 

7. Molasses 3,064,044 
QueMion, What are the five principal articles imported into the 

V, d. from foreign countries ? 

Chief Towns. The first colamn in the following table 
shows the chief towns and cities in the United States ; the 
second, the population in 1820; and the third, the shipping 
in 1821. . 

Ciiies. 

Portland 

Portsmoath 

Salem 

Boston 

Providence 

Heyr Haven 

New York 

Albany 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Washington 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Charleston 

Savannah 

New Orleans 

Cincinnati 

Pittsborg 



Pop. »n 1820. 


Tons Shipping 
in 1821. 


8,581 


33,619 


7,327 


23,335 


12,731 


33,046 


43,298 


126,323 


11,767 


. 20,675 


8,327 


10,255 


123,706 


231,215 


12,630 


.* 


108,116 


83,225 


62,738 


68,674 


13,247 


' 


8,478 


83,809 


12,067 




24,780 


S8,40S 


7,523 


10,886 


27,176 


38,861 


9,642 




1 1,629 
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Q«e«/<pn#. 1. Which city in the United States bad the greatest 
populotion in 1820? 2. Mention the fi?e next in the order of their 
population. 3. Which city owns the. greatest, amount of shipping? 
4. Mention the three next iki their order. 



Colleges. In the following table the first column shows 
the names of the principal colleges in the U. S. ; the 2d 
shows the year When each was incorporated ; the 3d shows 
the namber of alumni^ that is, the number who have been 
educated at each coltege since its establishment; the 4th 
shows how many of the alumni were ministers ; the bjth^ 
the number of alumni living ; the 6th, the number of 
ministers lining ; and the 7 th, the period to which the state* 
ments are brought down. 



JVame^f 


Incor. 


Alumni. 


Minis- 
ters, 


Mumni 
living. 


Min, 
living. 




Harvard 


1638 


4,442 


1,198 


1,708 


285 


1818 


Yale 


1700 


3,300 


847 


1,878 


367 


1817 


Princeton 


1748 


1,426 


297 


1,023 


147 


1815 


Columbia 


1754 


608 


67 






1814 


Brown 


1764 


829 


149 


715 


130 


1817 


Dartmouth 


1769 


1,190 


263 


992 


228 


1816 


Dickinson 


1783 


272 


62 


243 


58 


1813 


Williams 


1793 


473 


112 


434 


107 


1817 


Union 


1794 


291 


33 


280 


32 


1813 


Bowdoin 


1794 


85 


2 


80 


2 


1816 


Middlebury 


1800 


260 


55 


250 


55 


1817 


Sk Carolina 


1802 


275 


5 


260 


5 


1816 


Total 


13,450 


3,090 


7,643 


1,406 





<i^€st^ons, 1. Which is the oldest college in the U. S. ? 2. 
Which has the greatest number of alumni ? 3. Whioh next ? 4* 
Which next ? 5. Which has the greatest number of alamni living ? 



Revenue and Expenditure. The following table shows 
the whole amount of- the revenue and expenditure of the 
United States for 26 years, from March 1769 to March 
181& 
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Receipts* 
Customs j|222,530,374 

Interna! revenue, 9,016,342 
Direct taxes, 4,-476^826 

Postage of letters, 747,388 
Sale public lands, 8,658,369 
Miscellaneous, 1 ,590,00 1 



Expenditures, 
Military depart. 97,628,979 
Naval depart. 47,818,303 
ClTil list, 14,940,695 

Foreign interc. 10,678,016 
Indian depart. ' 1,338,040 
Miscellaneous^ 1 2,3 1 5,301 



247,019,302 184,719,336 

Remarks, More than nine tenths of the revenue is de- 
rived from the customs, that is, from the duties paid on 
foreign goods imported into the United States. . Everj 
pound of coffee imported into the United States, yields 5 
cents to the Treasury ; every pound of brown sugar, 3 
cents; ev^ry pound of loaf sugar, 12 cents ; every gallon 
of Madeira wine, one dollar, &c. The internal revenue 
and direct taxes on houses and lands, yield very little, be- 
cause they are only resorted to in cases of emergency. 
The revenue from the sale of public lands is very rapidly, 
increasing. 

The expenses of the Military Department include the 
support of the army, erecting fortifications, the purchase of 
cannon and muskets, arming the militia, &c. The expenses 
of the civil list include the salaries of the oihceraof gov- 
ernment, ^c, 

^uesttons. I. What it the principal source of revenue to the 
United States? 2. How large a portion of the revenue is derived 
from the customs? 3. What are the other sources of revenue? 4. 
What are the principal items of expenditure ? 6. Which is most 
^xpenuve, the military or naval establishment- of the United States ? 

Increase op thr UwrrED States. The following table 
will illustrate the increase, of the United States in shipping, 
exports, revenue, and population, between 1790 and 1820. 



Skipfn7ig\ Pom, Kx, j For Kx,^{ Revenue. 



Pop, 



1790 
1795 
1800 
1805 
1810 
1815 
1820 



486,090 

747,964 

97^,000 

1,443,453 

1,424,'781 

1,372,218 



$14,200,900 
18,064,050- 
31,840,903 
42,387,002 
42,366,675 
45,979,403 
62,683,640 



$1,800,000 
29,721,506 
39,120,877 
53,179,029 
24,391,295 
6,583,360 
18,008,029 



$2,410,320 
5,954,534 
10,777,709 
13.560,693 
9,304,214 
37,656,436 
15,284,546 



3,929,326 
4,500,900 
5,305,666 
6,180,000 
7,239,903 
8,400,000 
9,625,734 
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Remarks. The increase in all' the ahovementioDed par- 
ticulars is astODishing. The shippic^ and foreign exports 
were very great, and increased rapidly between 1795 and 
1806^ because at that time the nations of Europe were at 
war, and the United States, being the principal neutral 
nation, carried on the commerce of the belligerents. The 
revenue was unusually large in the year 1816. This was 
just after the close of tlie three years' war with Great 
Britain. During that war the British navy excluded the 
United States fi^om intercourse with foreign nations, and of 
course theire were few imports and little revenue ; but 
immediately on the return of peace, foreign goods were 
imported in lai^e quantities, and the revenue was conse- 
quently increased to a very unusual amount. In ordinary 
years the revenue may now be reckoned at about 
$1 6^000)000. W 

^uestioni, 1. In what year was the revenue bfthe United States ' 
the greatest ? 2^ At what period was the shipping of the United 
States the jcreatest ? 3. In what year was the export ^ foreign pro- 
duce greatest ? 4* What occasioned the rapid increase of shipping, 
and the gpreat ampont of foreign exports between 1795 and 1805? 5* 
What occasioned the great amount of re venae in 1815? 

Past Offices. The following table sho^s how much the 
number of post offices and post roads has increased in the 
United States, since 1793. 

Length of Post Roads. 
Miles. 
5,692 
16,180 
25,315 
3^,406 
51,600 
88,600 

Remar%. The length of post roads, that is, of the roads 
on which the mail is carried, has increased more than 
fifteen-fold since 1793; and the number of post offices 
twenty-five-fold. This is a great improvement, because it 
facilitates corresponcj^ence and intercourse between different 
parts/ of the country, and promotes commerce. 



Tear. 


Ab. 


of 


Post Offices. 


1793 






209 


1797 






554 


1803 






1,26& 


1811 






2,403 


1817 






3,459 


1824 






5,242 
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QueViont, 1. How much did the length of po»t roads inorease 
betwceo 1793 and 1^17? 2, How much th^ number of poet offices? 
3. Why is tb»; increase of post offices, and the length of post roads 
an improvemtnt? 

Public Dkbt. The fallowing statement ahow9 the amoant 
ef the debt of the United States at different periods. 
In 1791 ^75,463,467 

1512 36,666,932 

1816 123,016,376 

1820 91,680,090 

.1824 90,177,962 

Remarks. The original debt of g7i ,463,467, was con- 
tracted in support of the war of Independence, which lasted 
from 1775 !0 1783. During the long peace between 1783 
and 1812 the country was prOKperous. and the debt was 
gradually reduced to less than one half of the original 
amonut. The war of 1812 — ^13 and '14 increased it again 
more than three-fold ; but the present debt is much more 
moderate, oompared with the population and resources of 
the country,. than the debt in 1791. 

Questions. 1. What was the aniount of the debt of the United 
States in 1791 f 2. UoYf was this debt contracted ? 3. How much 
was the debt reduced in 1812? 4. How much was It increased by 
the war with Great Britain in 1812? 5. U the present debt as bur- 
densome as the debt in 1791 ? 



Revenue. The following table shows the amount of 
revenue received from each state in 1815. 



Vermont, 
New Hampshire, 
Maine, > 

Massachusetts, ) 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 
New York, 
Iffew Jersey, 
Pennsylrania, 
Delaware, , 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 
399rth Carolina, 



Revenue, 
$ 228,957 
92,316 

5,771,667 

■233,024 

233,683 

' 14,491,739 

13,612 

7,142,098 

31,333 

4,050,504 

1,126,484 

345,904 



South Carolina, 

G^eorgia, 

Alabama, *> 

Mississippi, 5 

Louisiana, 

Tennessee, 

Itentucky, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Missouri, 

Columbia District, 

Michigan Territory 



Revenue, 
1,429,498 
882,453 

12,227 

984,909 



482,42S 
4,341 



ToUl, 1537,656,486 
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lUmarh* The revenue arises from dotiet paid on 
foreign goods^ imported iiUo the Uoited States, and the 
daties are paid in those ports where the goods are first 
landed. 'Tennessee, Kentackj, &c. pay no reyenue, he* 
cause they are interior states, and have no ports. New 
York pays a great revenue, because the foreign goods con- 
sumed in New York, half of New Jersey, and the western 
part of New England, are first landed in the city of New 
York, and pay duties there. The goods consumed in the 
western states, pay duties in Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, kc. 

, ifueitioTU, 1. From what state does the general goTemment 
derive most revenue? S. Why does New York pay so much more 
than other states ? 3. Why is there no revenue from the western 
states ^ 4. Where do the goods consumed in the western states pay* 
datiec? 



IL OF AMERICA. 

Extent aitd Population. Th^e following table shows 
the extent and population of the principal countries ia 
America. 



Countries. 


Sq. Miles. 


Population. 


Chief Towns, 


Canada and \ 
New Britain \ 


1,250,000 


500,000 


Quebec. 


Nova Scotia aodi| 
New Brunswick |i 


40,000 


1 00^000 


Halifax. 


i. 60,000 


Fredericktoo. 


Newfoundland 


44,000 


70,000 


St. John's. 


United States 


2,000,00t) 


11,000,000 


Washington. 


Mexico^ 7 
Guatimala y 


3,000,000 


8,000,000 
1,800,000 


Mexico. 
Guatimala. 


West Indies 


95,000 


2,126,000 


Havana. 


Republic of Col. 


1,000,000 


2,500,000 


Caraccas. 


Peru 


1.000,000 


1,080,000 


Lima. 


Brazil 


2,250,000 


2,000,000 


Rio Janeiro. 


Biienos Ayres, 


1,300,000 


2.000,000 


BuenosAyres. 


Chili 


180,000 


1,200,000 


St. Jago. 
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Remark, The extent and popal&tion of roost of tbe 
countries in America has never been ascertained with 
much accuracy, and for tiiis reason tlie statements are made 
in round numbers. 



<2iMt/um#. 1. Which country in America contains tbe greaf^t 
population ? 2. Which next ? 3. What is the population of Peru ? 
4. Of Newfoundland ? 5. Of Brazil ? 6. Which coTintry contanis 
tbe greatest number of square miles ? 7. Which next ? 8. Which 
next? 9. How many squai« miles in tbe United States? 10. What 
Is the chief towti in Canada ? s 1 1. In Nova Scotia ? 12. In the West 
Indies? 13. In Venezuela? 



Principal Towns. The following table shows the prin- 
cipal cities in the order of their population, in 1820. 



Mexico 


137,000 


St. Jago de Chili 


46,000 


New York 


123,706 


Boston 


43,298 


Philadelphia 


108,116 


Zacatecas 


33,000 


Rio Janeiro 


100,000 


Cusco 


32,000 


Potosi 


100,000 


Caraccas 


30,000 


Puebia 


80,000 


St. Fe de Bogota 


30,000 


St. Salvador 


70,000 


New Orleans 


27,126 


Quito 


65,000 


Montreal 


25,000 


Baltimore 


62,738 


Charleston ' 


24,780 


Giiauaxuato 


60,000 


Cumana 


24.000 


Buenos Ayres ■ 


60,000 


Quebec 


15,257 


Lima 


52,000 


Halifax 


15,000 



qwsiions. 1. Which are tbe five largest cities in America? 2. 
What is the population of Meapico ? 3. Of Quebec ? 4. Of Mon- 
treal ? 5. Of Quito ? &c. k,c. 



History of Settlements. The 'first column lit the fol- 
loiving table exhibits the principal countries in America, 
arranged according to the order of time, in which the first 
permanent settlements were made by Europeans ; the 
•econd shows 'when they were settled ; and the third, by 
what natim. f 
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CQuntries^ 
Mexico, 
Pera, 

Buenos Ayres^, 
Chili, 
Brazil, 
Virginia, 
Canada, 
New York, 
Massachusetts, 
Delaware and > 
Pennsylvania, ^ 
Maryland, 
Guiana, 
Carolina, 



When settled. By what nation, 

1521 By the Spaniards. 

1532 By the Spaniards. 

1535 By the Spaniards. 

1549 By the Spaniards. 

1547 By the Portuguese. 

1607 By the English. 

1608 By the French. 
1614 By the Dutch. 
1620 By the English. 

1627 By the Swedes.' 

1634 By Irish Catholics. 

1634 By the English. 

1600 By the English. 



Remarks. The Spaniards began to settle in Americti ia 
less than 30 years after its discovery ; the English, not till 
70 'years later than the Spaniards. The eastern and 
southern secliops of the United States were first set^^d by 
the English ; the middle states, by other nations. « 



Questions, 1. In which two countries of America did the Eart- 
peansfir^t settle? 2. 'WhatEnropean nation made the first settlement 
in America ? 3. In what part of America did the F4ngli8K first settle } 
4. How long after the dii^coverj of America before the first settle- 
ment was made ? 5. How long: before the first Englifih settlement 
was made ? 6. By what nations were fne middle states first settled'f 
7. What nation first settled Canada^ Carolina^ Maryland? New 
York I Pennsylvania ? 



III. OF EUROPE. 

Extent and Population. The following table shows tibe 
extent, population, density of population, and chiei toWM 
of the principal countries in Europe. 
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Cmniifiei. 

Norway 

Swedea 

Russia 

Denmark 

Great Britain 

Ireland 

Netherlands 

France 

Switzerland 
. Austria 

Prussia 

Bavaria 

Wirtemberg 

Hanover 

Saiony 

Baden 

Sardinia 

Two Sicilies 

Spairt 
Tortiigal 

Turkey 



Square 
Miles* 

lfH),000 

188,433 
1,891,000 
21,615 
88,573 
32,000 
25,565 

200,000 
19,000 

267,674 

105,770 

31,966 

8,11 b 

15,004 

7,436 

5,984 

27,400 

43,600 

182,000 
40,875 

206,000 



Population. 

930,000 
2,407,000 

41,773,000 
1,565,000 

12,552,144 
6,500,000 
5,285,000 

29,290,370 
1,750^000 

27,972,000 
9,904,549 
3,560,000 
1,395,463 
1,305,351 
1,200,000 
1,000,000 
3,994,000 
6,618,000 

10,350,000 
3,683,000 
9,600,000 



Pop, 

sq»m 

6 

13 

22 

72 

141 

20'-5 

206 

146 

92 

105 

94 

111 

172 

87 

161 

167 

1.46 

152 

57 

90 

46 



Chief Towns. 

Bergen 

Stockholm 

St Petersburg: 

Copenhagen 

London 

Dublin 

Amsterdam 

Paris 

Geneva 

Vienna 

Berlin 

Munich 

Stuttgard 

Hanuver 

Dresden 

Carlsrube 

Turin 

Naples 

Madrid 

Lif^bon 

Constantinople 



QuctUont, 1, Wbich state in Europe has the largest territory ? 
2. What states contain more than 300,000 square miles ? 3. Wliat 
states contain between 100,000 and 200.000 f 4. How many square 
miles in Prussia ? 5. How many in Spam ? 6. How many in Great 
Britain? 7. How many in Ireland ? 8 Which four states have the 
greatest population ? 9. What is the population of Great Britain 
and Ireland, taken together? I9 What is the population of the 
Netherlands? IK What states have more inhabitants than the 
Netherlands? 12. What is the population of Sweden? 13. Of 
Denmark ? 14. Of Ireland ? 1 5. Of Switzerland ? 16. Of Portugal ? 
i7. Of France? 18. Of Prussia? 19. Of Austria? 20. Which is 
the most thickly settled country in Europe^ 21. Which is most 
thinly settled ? 22. What states have less than 100 on a square 
mile P 23. What states have less than 20 on a square mile ? 24. 
What is the capital of Norwa^r ? 25. Of Swedea:^ 26. Q( Russia f 
&o. ice. 
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Religion and Government. The following^ table shows 
the reiigioD and government of the various states of 
Europe. 



States. 


ReKgion. 


Government 


Russia 


Greek Church 


Monarchy 


Sweden 
Norway 


Protestant \ 
Protestant $ 


Limited Monarchy 


Denmark 


Protestant 


Absolute Monarchy 


Great Britain 
Ireland ' 


Protestant > 
Catholic ) 


Limited Monarchy 


Prussia 


Protestant 


Absolute Monarchy 


Saxony 


Protestant 


Absolute Monarchy 


Hanover 


Protestant 


Monarchy 


Wirtemberg 


Protestant 


Monarchy 


Bavaria 


Catholic 


Absolute Monarchy 


Austria 


Prot. and Cath. 


Monarchy 


Netherlands 


Prot. and Cath. 


Limited Monarchy 


Switzerland 


Prot. and Cath. 


Republican 


France 


Catholic 


Limited Monarchy 


Spain 


Catholic 


Monarchy 


Portugal 


Catholic 


Monarchy 


Sardinia 


Catholic 


Absolute Monarchy 


Two Sicilies 


Catholic 


Monarchy 


Turkey 


Mahometan 


Absolute Monarchy 



General Remark, The Greek religion prevails in 
Russia, and the Mahometan in Turkey ; in the rest of 
Europe the most northern countries are Protestant, the 
most southern, Catholic, and those in the middle partly 
Protestant and partly Catholic. 



Quettions. 1. What four forms of religion are most prevalent in 
Europe ? 2. Where does the Mahometan religion prevail ? 3. 
Where does the Greek relifrjon prevail ? 4. Where, the Protestant ? 
6. Where, the Catholic ? 6. What is the religrjon oT Sweden? 7. 
Of Denmark? 8. Of Spain ? 9. Of France? 10. Of Turkey ? 11. 
i)f Prussia? 12. Of Austria? 13. What is the government of 
France? 14. Of Switzerland ? 15. Of Great. Britain? 16. Of 
Turkey? 17. Of Sweden? 

Na7Y.^ The followinf^ table shows the naral force of all 
the maritime states of Europe in 1803. 
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1 


Skipsof 


Fft- 


SmaUer 


To- 


Ab.o/ 


VVo. of 




theline. 


gates. 


vessels. 


taL 


cannon. 


Seamen, 


Great Britain 


218 


234 


391 


972 


28,000 


180,000 


Spain 


52 


40 


209 


301 


8,000 


52,869 


France 


4(- 


30 


142 


212 


6.000 


94,236 


Ruf*9ia 


•32 


18 


296 


346 


4,428 


35,775 


Turkey 


20 


12 


10 


42 


1,650 


20,000 


Denmark 


19 


17, 


' 45 


81 


2,183 


5,000 


Holland 


16 


10 


60 


76 


1,570 


6/)00 


Siveden 


• 12 


8 


220 


240 


2,760 


11,406 


Italian States 


4 


10 


29 


43 


600 


6,000 



Remarks. The navy of Great Britain in 1808 was mare 
powerful than all the other navies in the world taken 
together; for the abo?e catalogue contains all the navies 
in the world4 escept those of the United States^ atid the 
kingdom of Brazil,, which Are very small. The nayy of 
the United States in 1808, consisted of only 10 frigates, and 
60 smaller vessels, including gun-boats. The navy of Bra- 
zil, consisted of 10 ships of the line, and 10 frigates. The 
nations of Asia apd Africa have no navies. 

Qtfe«lton#. 1. Which ar(» the four principal naval powets In 
; Europe ? % Which is the most powerful nation io the world on the 
ocean? 3. How many seamen in th^ British na^j in 1808? 4. 
How many ships of the line ? 5. How many frigates ? 

/ Cities. The following table sh<^ws all the. cities in 
Europe which contain more than 100,000 inhabitants. 



Ctlte^. Popuhtifm, 

1. London 1,011,546 

2. Paris 715,000 

3. Constantinople 500,000 

4. Naples 330,000 

5. Moscow 300,000 

6. St. Petersburg 285,000 

7. Vienna 240,000 

8. Lisbon 230,000 



Cities, 

9. Amsterdam 
10. Dublin 
11., Berlin 
12. Madrid 
13 Barcelona 

14. Milan 

15. Rome 

16. Palerma 



Popilatio^' 
230,000 
187,939 
182,387 
168,000 
140.000 
135,000 
130,000 
130,000 
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Cities, 

17. Adrianople 

18. Liverpool 

19. Glasgow 

20. Lyons 

21. Hamburgh 

22. Manchester 



Population, 
130,000 
120,000 
120,000 

' 120,000 
115,000 
110,000 



Cities, 

83. Marseilles 

24. Venice 

25. Copenhagen 

26. Edinburgh 

27. Valencia 

28. Seville 



Population, 
110,000 
109,000 
105,000 
102,987 
100,000 
100,000 



Queiiioru, 1. Which is the greatest city in Europe? 2 Which 
next? .3 What cities have more than 200,0OU inhabitants? 4. 
How many cities hare more than 150,000 inhabitant? ? 3* How 
many more than 100,000 ? 6. What is the population of Moscow ? 
7. of Paris? 8. of London ? 9. of Naples? 10. of St. Petersburg s^ 
1 1. of Rome ? 12. of Vienna ? &c. 



Foreign Possessiohs. The following table shows at on^ 
view the principal Foreign Possessions of the European 
nations. 



Great Britain. 

y. In Europe, 
Malta, 
Gioraltar. 

. 2. In the East 

Indies, 
Hindoos tan, 
Ceylon, 
New Holland, 
Van Dieman^s 
land. 

3. In Africa, 
Cape of 6. Hope, 
St. Helena island, 
Sierra Leone, 
Mauritius island. 

4. InJ^orth 
America, 
Lower Canada, 

24» 



Upper Canada, 
Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, 
Newfoundland, 
Bermudas. 



5. In the West 
Indies, 
Jamaica, 
Bahamas, 
Barbadoes^ 
Antigfua, 
Dominica, 
Trinidad, 
Grenada, &c. &c. 



6. In South 
America, 
British Guiana. 



Spain. 

1. In the West 

Indies, 
Cuba, 
Porto Rico. 

2. In Africa. 
Canary Jslanda. 

3. In the East 

Indies. 
Philippine islands. 

Nej'herlands. 

l.» In ^the East 
Indies, 
Java, (part of) 
Spice islands. 

2. In the West 
I Indies, i 

St. Eu^tatia, 

Curacoa. 
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' 3. In ShmA 

America. 
Datch Guiana. 



FllAlfCE. 

1. In Africa. 
ble of Bourboo. 

2. In the West 

Indies. 
Martinico, 
tjroadaloape. 

3. In South 
America. 
French Gaiana. 



Denmark. 



1. In Europe. 
Ice^nd, 
Faroe islands. 



2. In North 
America. 
Greenland. 



3. In the West 
Indies. 
Santa Craz. 



RUSSIA. 

1. In Asia. 
Riissia in Asia. 

2. In North 
America. 

Russian settle* 
ments. 



Turkey. 

1. In Asia. 
Turkey in Asia* 

2. In Africa. 

I Egypt. 



Q^estions, I. What possessions has Great Britain in North 
America ? 2. What in South Amtirica ? 3. What in the West Indies } 
4. What in Africa? 5. What in Europe? 6. What in the East 
Indies? 7. What possessions has Spain in the West Indies? 8. 
What possessions has Spain in the East Indies ? 9. What possessions 
has France in the West Indies? 10. Jn South Aiiierica ? 11, 
What possessions belong to the N'etherlands in the East Indies ? 12. 
What in South America? 13. To what nation does Iceland belong ? 
14. To what nation Ceylon ? 15 Newfoundland? 16 The islands 
of Martinico and Guadaloupe ? 17. The island of Cuba ? 18. The 
Philippine island;:? 19. Mauritius inlands? 20. Malta? 21. Gib- 
raltar? 22. Java? 23. Greenland ? 



IV. OF ASIA. 

Extent and Popul.4Tion. The following table jsbows 
the extent and population of the various countries of 
Asia. 



■•/ 



CaufUties. 



OF ASIA. 



Sq. Miles. Pop. 



Top. 
S^M.ChHfeiti^^ 



Russia io Asia, 
Chinese £mpire) 
Farther India, 
Hindoostan, 
lodepeud Tartarj, 
Persia and Cabal, 
Turkey in Asia, 
Arabia, 
Japan, 



5,972,000 
4,100,000 
800,000 
1,460,000 
760,000 
960,000 
532,000 
991,000 
189,000 



10,000,000 1 2 



164,000,0(k; 
42,000,000 

100,000,000 
3,000,000 
12,000,000 
11,000,000 
10,000,000 
13,000,000 



Aritrachan* 



Pekin. 
Ummerap. 
Calcutta. 
4{S9marc'd. 
-I^pahatn. 
Aleppo. 
Mecca. 
Jeddo. 



Retnarks. More than half the territory of the Chinese 
empire is in Chinese Tartary, but only 3,000,000 of the 
population; China Proper contains nearly the whole of 
the population, and is the most thickly settled part of ^F>ia, 
having on an average, more than 80 to each square mile. 
Nearly all the population oi Russia in Asia, is in the south- 
western part, in the provinces borderiog on Europe. 

^ettiont. 1. What nation has the largrest territory in Asia ? 2. 
What nation has the next largest? 3. What country is the most 
thickly settled ? 4. *What country is most thinly settled ? 6. What 
countries have more than 30 on a square mile ? 6. What countries 
have less than 30? 7. What is the chief city of Arabia? 8. of 
China? 9. of Persia P 10. of Independent Tartary ? 11. ofHin- 
doostan ? 12. of Russia in Asia ? 13. of Japan ? 14. of Turkey 
ID Asia ? 

CrriES. The following table shows the most populous 
cities of Asia. ' 



Cities. 


Population. 


Cities. 


Population. 


Pfekin, 


3,000,000 


Surat, 


500,000 


Nankin, 


1,500,000 


Meaco, 


500,000 


Canton, 


1,500,000 


Patna, 


500,000 


Jeddo, 


1,000,000 


Ispahan, 


400,000 


Calcutta,. 


650,000 


Madras, 


300,000 


Agra, 


600,000 


Aleppo, 


250,000 


Benares, 


500,000 


Ummerapoora/ 


175;00e 
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QiHiti9m. 1. Which is the most popalous city in Asia ? % 
Which three stan4 next ? S What is the population of Pekin ? 4. 
•f Nankin? 5. of Canton ? 6. of Jeddo? 7 How many ciUe» 
contain 500,000 and iip^irards, and what are their oaaes ? 8. What 
is the population of Ispahan f 9. of Madras ? 



V. OF THE WORLH. 



Extent and Population. The following table shows 
the extent, population, and density of population of the 
j^rand divisions of the earth, according to Hassel. 



Sq, Miles. Population. Pop.Sq.M, 



Europe, 
Asia, 
Africa, 
Aaieri(5a, 
Aosstralasia, kc. 



3,387.109 
16,728,002 
11,662,442 
16,504,254 

4,164,420 



180,000,000 

380,000,000 

99,000,000 

21,000,000 

2,000,000 



53 

32 

8 

1 



Earth, 



52,436,137 | 682,000,000 



13 



*Reinarks. ifht most thickly settled parts of the world 
are the southern half of Europe, and the countries in the 
southeast of Asia. 



Questions, 1. Which is the largest diTision of the globe f 2. 
Which next.' 3. VVhich is the smallest? 4. Which contains the 
greatest population ? 5 Which is most thickly settled ? 6. Which 
h most thinly settled P 7. Which next ? 8. What is the population 
of the world according to Hassel? 9. W^hat is the population of 
Earope? 10 How many million square miles in Europe? 11. How 
many in Asia ? 12. How many in America ? 

Mountains. The following table shows at one vieWythe 
height of the most celebrated mountains in the world^ 
above the level ot tne sea. 
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Mountains. 



Country, 



Height 
infett, , 



Dawakgeri, highest peak of Himmaleh mts. 
Cbimborazo, highest penk of the Andes 
Cotopaii, a volcano 
Kaah. highist peak in Pacific Ocean 
Mount St. Eiiafi, highest mt. in N. America 
Popocatepetl, hi^^hest mt. in Mexico 
Mont Blanc, highest mt. in Europe 
Mont Rosa, a summit of the Alpe 
Mount Fairweather, in N. America 
Mount Ophir 

Highest summit of the Atlas monntaint 
Peak of Teneriffe 

Mount Pevdu, highest in the Pyrenees 
Mount St. Bernard, a summit of the Alps 
Mount ^.tna, a volcano 
Mount Lebanon 
Mount Ararat 

St. Gothard, a summit of the Alps 
Peak of Lemnitz, highest of the Carpa- ) 
thian mountains ^ 

Mont Velino, highest of the Appenines 
Mount Pico, highest in the 
Pofrafield, highest of the Dofrafield range 
Mt. Washington, highest in the U. States 
Oljropns, famovs in fabulous history 
Mount Hecla, a volcano 
Ben Nevis, highest in Great Britain 
Mansfield mt. highest of the Green mfs. 
Table mountain, highest iiL 
Saddleback highest in - r 
Otter peak, highest of the Blue Ridge j 
Vesuvius, a volcano ' 

Round Top, highest of the Catskill mts. 
Snowdon, higeest mountain in 

The following Inble shows the heights in feet of several 
other interesting objects. 



Tibet 


27,677 


New Granada 


21,440 


Neiv Granada 


18,898 


Owhyhee 1. ' 


18,400 


N. W. Coast 


17,850 


Mexico 


17,710 


Switzerland 


16,665 


Switzerland 


15.552 


N. W. Coast 


14,900 


Stimatra I. 


13,842 


Morocco 


13,000 


Canlries 


12,176 


France 


11,265 


Switzerland 


11,011 


Sicily 


10,950 


Syria 


9,535 


Armenia 


9,500 


Switzerland 


8,93(1 


Hangary 


8,640 


Italy 


8,300 


Azores 


7,016 


Norway 


7,620 


N. Hampshire 


6,634 


Greece 


6,500 


Iceland 


5,010 


Scotland 


4,370 


Vermont 


4,279 


S. Carolina 


4,000 


Mass. 


4,000 


Virginia 


4,000 


Italy 


3,935 


New-York 


3,804 


Wales 


3,568 



Hitrhest flight of a balloon 

Highest flight of a Condor 

Highest spot where man ever trod 

Region of perpetual snow under the equates 

Highest spot inhabited by man 

Highest limit of pines under the equator 

Highest limit of oaki under eqaator 

Quito 

The pyramids 



22,900 
21,000 
19,400 
15,207 
13,435 
12,800 
10,500 
9,630 
500 
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QuesHoru, 1. Which i&'the hiebe^t mountain in the world ? ^. 
Which ia the highest in America? 3. What if the height of Cbim- 
borazo ? 4. Which is the highest mountain in Europe ? 6. What it 
the height of Mont Blanc ? 6* Which is the highest mountain in, the 
Unijed States? 7. What is the height of Mount Washington? 8. 
Which is the highest mountain in Great Britain? 9* ^Vbat is the 
height of Ben Nevis ' 10. What is the height of Mount iBtna ? 11. 
Of Vesuvius ? \2. Did a balloon ever ascend as high as Chimbora- 
co? 13. Did a Condor ever flj as high ? 14- Ho w, high is ^he high- 
est spot of earth ever trod by man ? 15. How high on the tides of 
mountains will pines grow under the equator? 16« How high abore 
the level of the tea is the oitj of Quito ? 17* How shigh are the 
pyramids ? 

Commerce. The following table exhibits at one Tiew 
the principal exports of the various countries of the world, 
arranged in geogcaphical order. ' 

Countries* Exports. 

Greenland. Whale oil and whale bone, the prodfice of 

the fishery. 
Hudson'^s Baj. Furs, purchased from the Indians. 
Newfoundland. Cod-fish^ caught near the shore, and on the 

banks. 
Canada. Flour from Upper Canada, and furs from 

the Indian country. 
Nova Scotia. Lumber and fish. 
•New-England. Lumber, beef, pork, fish, pot and pearl 

ashes. 
Middle States. Flour and tobacco/ 
Southern States.Cotton, to an immense amount, and rice. 



Mexico. 
Bay of Cam- 
peachy. 
West Indies. 

Caraccas. 

GniHua. 
Brazil. 



Silver and gold, to an immense amount 

Logwood. 

Sugar, rum, molasses, coffee, cotton, and ia- 
digo. 

Cocoa, the chief ingredient in chocolate, 
indigo, and coffee. 

Sugar, rum, cotton, and coffee. 

Cotton, sugar, coffee, and tobacco from the- 
northern provinces ; gold and dia- 
monds, from the middle ; wheat and 
cattle from the southern; dyewoods 
from the forests. 
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Buenos Ayr^s. 
Chili. 



Peru. 

Columbia river. 
Northwest coast 
Kamtschatka. 
Japan. 

China. 

Asiatic islands. 

Hindoostan. ' 

Persia. 
Arabia. 
East Africa. 
Cape G, Hope. 
West Africa. 
Morocco. 
Madeira^ and 

the Canaries. 
Algiers. 
Egypt. 
Turkey. 

Italy. 

France. 

Spain. 

Portugal. 

Netherlands. 

Germany. 
Russia. 

Sweden. 

Norway. 
Great Britain. 

•Ireland. 



Silver and gold ; hides, beef, and tallow. 
Silver, gold, and copper from the northern 

provinces ; wheat and hemp from the 

southern. 
Silver and gold. 

Furs, procured from the Indians. 
Furs, procured from the Indians. 
Furs. 
.Silk and cotton goods, japan ware and 

porcelain. i^ 

Tea, silk goods, cotton goodp and ,porce- 

lain ware. 
Pepper, cloves, ginger, nutmegs, and tam- 

phor. 
Cotton ^oods,' silk, raw cotton, and dia*- 

monds. 
Beautitui carpets. 

Coffee, alo^s, myrrh, and frankincense. 
Gold, ivory, and negro slaves. 
Wine and brandy. , 
Gold, ivory, and slaves. 
Leather, goat-skins, gums and fruits. 

Wine. 

Ostrich feathers, wax, and hides. 

Rice, linseed, grain, and fruits. 

Carpets, muslins, swords, corn, wine, an^ 
fruits. 

Silks, wine, corn, oil, and fruits. 

Silks, woollens, linen?, wines, and brandy. 

Silk, wool, wine, and fruits. 

Wine, fruits, wool, and salt. 

Fine linen, laces, woollens, and other man- 
ufactures. 

Linens, various-manufactures, and corn. 

Hemp, sail cloth, tallow, iron, corn, and 
furs. ^ 

iron, lumber, copper, train oil, and her- 
rings. 

Lumber, fish, furs, and copper. 

Woollens, cottons, iron ware, tin^ and ele- 
gant earthen ware. ^ 

Linen, beef^ tallow, butter^ and hides. 
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Remarh. Mannfactored goods com^ from fbickly settled 
Countries, as Cbioa, India, Japan, Great Britain, and the 
Netherlands. Thinly settled countries commonly ei|H>rt 
raw materials, the produce of either agriculture, mines, or 
the forest. The best furs come from cold climates. They 
are expoited from the northern parts of Asia, Europe, and 
America. Si^gar, cotton, coffee, spices, wines, &c. require 
a hot climate. 

Q^ettiont, 1. What countries does silver come from ? 2. What 
* countries export gold ? 3. What countries export furs ? 4. Where 
does so^ar, rum, and molasses come from ? 5. What countries ex- 
port cotton ? 6. What countries export woollen goods ? 7. What 
c«uotries export cotton goods ? 8. Where do laces come from ? 9. 
Where do silk goods come from P 10« What country exports sail 
cloth P 11. Where do the most beautiful carpets come fromP 
12. What country exports tin ? 13. What cDuntries iron ? 14. 
What countries are famous for diamonds? 15. Where does tea 
come from ? 16. Where does coffee come from ? 17. Where does 
wine come from P 18. Where do spices come from P 19. What 
countrj is famous for myfrh and frankincense P 20. Where does 
lYory come from? 21. Where does porcelain ware come from P 22. 
What countries export lumber P 23. What countries export flour? 
24. Where does logwood come from ? 25. What country is famous 
for the cod fishery P 26. What country is famous for the whale fish- 
ery P 27. What articles are exported from Great Britain? 28. 
What from Mexico? 29. What from China? 30. What from 
Kamtschatka ? 31. What from the West Indies ? 32. From the 
sCape of Good Hope ? 33. From Madeira ? 34. From the Nordi 
west coast of America P 35. From Peru? 36. From Canada? 37. 
From the Southern States? 38. From New England? 39. Frow 
the Middle. States? 40. From Russia ? 

Winds. In the temperate and^ frigid zones the winds are 
variable, blowing irregularly, sometimes from one point of 
the compass, and soniietimes from another. But in the tor- 
rid zone they are very regular. In all parts of th^ Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans which lie in the torrid ^one, except 
near shore, the winds blow constantly at all seasoos of the 
year from the east. Under the eqjiator they are due east ; 
tts you approach towards the northern tropic they incline 
to northeast, and towA^d^i the southern tropic to southeast. 
These winds are called Trade Windi^ because they much 
facilitate trading voyages. The Spanish flotillas, which 
sail annually from Aeapulco, on the western coast of Mexico, 
to the Phillipplne islands, are borne along by the trade 
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winds witfi imioterrcipted- prosperify ; no attention, no skill, 
19 reqoired to steer them ; no accident ever befalls them ; 
and tbre voyage of nearly half the circumference of the 
globe, is of^en performed in sixty days, withoat a change 
of sails, it is impoMible ever to return by the same track. 

In the Indian ocean the regular trade win$I prevails 
between the southern tropic and thcr 10th degree of south 
latitude ; but to the north of this last boundary, begins the 
empire of the monsoons. For six months, from April to 
October, a strong wind blows constantly from the south- 
west, bi;iDging with it. rain sind tempest ; daring the rest of 
the year, a dry and agreeable wind blows from the north- 
east The change from one monsoon to the other k ac- 
companied with violent storms and hurricanes. 

All the islands between the tropics are refreshed by the 
sea and lund breeze. During the day a breeze always blows 
from the sea ; but at night it changes, and blows from the 
land. 

Questions, • 1. In what partt of fh« world ate ihe wind* variable ? 
2. In what parts are they regular? 3. In what direction do the 
' trade winds blow ? 4. Where do the trade winds prevail ? 5« Which 
is the easiest voyage, from Mexico to the Philippine islands, or from 
the Philippine islands to Mexico ? 6. In what direction do the 
monsoons blow ? 7* Where do the monsoons prevail ? 8. What i^ 
the state of the weather during the southwest monsoon ? 9. How 
is the weather during the northeast monsoon? 10. What is the 
weather during he change of the monsoons ? 11. Which way does 
the wind blow on the islands of the torrid zone during the day ? 12* 
Which way during the night ? 

CURRENTS. The great currents of the ocean generally 
ran from east to west, following the course of the trade 
winds. In passing, however, along the shores of continents 
and islands, they are often diverted from their natural 
course. Thus the great current which comes across the 
Atlantic Ocean, proceeds between Sooth America and the 
West India islands into the Golf of Mexico, and then rm^s 
out with great velocity between Cuba and Florida, and 
proceeds north along the coast of 4he United Slates, and 
Qortheast as far as the shores of Iceland and Great Britain. 
This current is called the Gulf Stream. There is a current 
which comes from the Frozen Ocean between Norway and 
^•enland and passes along the western coast of Great 
25 • 
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Britain, into the Enfcliah cliannel. It then torna east, bmI 
rntbes through the straits of Dover into the North Sea. 
In the Pacific, Indian, and Soathem Atlantic Oceans the 
onrrents, with few exceptions, ran from east to west. 

Que#<ton#. 1. In what direction do the carrents of the ocean f ei»- 
erallj run ? 2. What occasions the deviation froni this coarse in 
some instancef> ? 3. Describe the coarse of the Gulf 811*6801? 4. 
What is the coarse of the current which comes from the frozen 
Ocean between Norwaj and Greenland ? 

Volcanoes avd Earhkiuakes. Volcanoes are hurntng: 
moantHia?, with apertures, out of which are thrown with 
dreadfnl explosions, ashes, smoke, mud, fire, red hot stones, 
and lava. More than 200 volcanoes have been discovered, 
scattered over the surface of the earth, and there are prob- 
ably many others in parts not yet explored. They may be 
compared to chimneys, through which the immense fires 
which range in the bowels of the^ earth find vent. The 
most celebrated volcanoes are Mount £tna, in Sicily ; 
Vesuvius, in Italy ; and Hecia, in Iceland. The lofty peaks 
of the Andes in South America are* one row of volcanoes, 
extending through New Granada, Peru and CbiH. The 
most terrible eruption of a volcano on record, is that which 
happened in 1815, in Sumbawa, one of the Spice islands. 
The explosions were heard at the distance of more than 
900 miles, and the ashes fell in such quantities, as to pro- 
duce utter darkness, at the distance of 350 miles. 

Earthquakes are the effect of the same subterranean 
fires which occasion volcanoes, and usually occur at the 
same time. They are commonly preceded by a general 
stillness in the air; the sho^k comes on with a rumbling 
noise, like that of carriages or of thunder: the ground 
heaves or rocks from side to side. A single shock seldom 
lasts more than a minute, but the shocks frequently succeed 
each other at short intervals for a considerable time. 
Awful chasms. are oAen made, from which water bursts 
forth, and sometimes flames. The chasms are sometimes 
so wide as to overwhelm whole cities at once. Often the 
earth opens and closes again, swallowing up some people 
entirely, and squeezing others to death. Sometimes men 
have been swallowed up in one chasm, and thrown out 
alive by another. Sometimes houses and farms are carried 
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to the distance of half a mile, and every thing left standing. 
Sometimes whole islands are sunk in the ocean, and new 
ones are raised. In' 1755, the city Ojf Lisbon was almost 
wholly destroyed by a great earthquake which extended 
over a considerable part of the globe. * 

^uettions, 1. Whftt are volcanoes ? 2. What do tHey discharge ? ' 
3. Hovr many volcanoes have been discovered ? 4. Which are the 
most celebrated volcanoes in the world ? 5. Where was the volca- 
uo which produced so terrible an eruption in 1815? 6. How far 
were the explosions heard ? 7. How far was total darkness pro- 
duced by the fall of ashes ? 8. What are earthquakes occasioned by ? 
9. How are they usually preceded ? 10. What does the noise re- 
semble? 11. How loni; do the shocks last? 12* What are some 
of the effects of an earthquake ? 

Man. Men may be divided, according to their state of 
improvement and habits of life, into four classes, the sav- 
age, the barbarous, the half-civilized, and the civilized. 
The following table shows to which class each nation 
belpngs.^ 

Condition, Nations. 

Savage, American Indians, Negroes, and natives of 

New Holland. 

Barbarous, Arabs, Moors, Tartars, Malslys. 

Half-civilized, Chinese, Japanese, Hindoos, Persians, 
Turks. 

Civilized, Europeans and their descendants ; particu- 

larly, the British, French and Ger- 
mans. 

Remarks. The characteristics of the different conditions 
are as follows : 

1. In the saiage state, man subsists almost entirely by 
hunting, fishing, and the spontaneous productions of the 
earth. Savages are generally found thinly scattered over 
a large territory, in small tribes, the members of which are! 
firmly attached to each other, but inflamed with the most 
unrelenting hostility towards all their neighbours. The 
best traits in the character of savages are courage, fortitude, 
love of liberty^ and a high sense of dignity. The worst 
traits are cruelty and revenge. 
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2. io the barbarow 8tate sabBistence is derived chieflj 
from pasturage, and rude agriculture. Those of this clasa 
are generally robbers and pirates by professipn. They 
have great energy of character, and are sometimes possess- 
ed of honourable principles and warm affections. 

3. Among the hal/'civilized nations, agriculture and some 
of the finer manufactures are carried to a very high 
degree of perfection, but science, literature, and foreign 
commerce are almost unknown. The government atnong 
these nations is altogether despotic. The people are 
orderly and industrious, but tame, pusillanimous, and easily 
conquered by their barbarous neighbours. The Tartars 
and Arabs have always been conquerors ;' the Chinese and 
Hindoos have always been conquered. 

4. Among the civilized nations agriculture is conducted 
skilfully and scientifically; manufactures exist on a very 
extensive scale ; literature, science, and all the arts both 
useful and elegant, are carried to a high degree of perfec- 
tion; commerce is carried on with every quarter of the 
^lobe ; and the military art is so well understood, that the 
islands and coasts in almost every part of the world are 
reduced to colonial subjection. 

Questions. 1. What nations are savages ? 2. What nations are 
barbarous ? 3. What nations are half-civilized ? 4. What nations 
are civilized ? 5. How do savages gain a subsistence ?* 6. Are savage ' 
countries thickly settled ? 7. What are the best traits in the char- 
acter of savages ? 8. What, are the bad traits ? 9. How do tbc 
barbarous nations subsist? 10. What is their character? 11. In 
what ocoapations are the half-civilized nations engaged. ? 12. What 
it: the government among the half-civilized nations? 13. What is 
their character? 14. How are the civilized nations distinguished ? 

Metals and Minerals. Gold is usually found in a per- 
fectly pure state, at the foot of large rang^^ of mountains, 
from which it is washed down by the rivers. The coun- 
tries which furnish the most gold are Brazil, Peru, Mexico, 
Cast and West^ Africa, and the islands of Sumatra, Borneo, 
and Celebes. 

^ Silver. By far the richest silver mines in the world are 
those of Mexico and Peru. In the course of three centu- 
ries, it is estimated that they have yielded Sl|5,000,000 lbs. 
of pure silver. • More t4ian nine-tenths of all the silver iu 
the world comes from the mines of Spanish America^ 
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Iron, the most usefai of all m^talft, is very genera I iy dif- 
fused. The most exteoRive iron mines in the world are in 
Great Britain and France. The following table shows the 
estimated annual produce of iron mines in different parts of 
the world. 

' Quintals. 

1. Great Britain 6,000,000 

2. France 4,500,000 

3. Russia 1,675,000 

4. Sweden, » ** 1,500,000 

5. Austria 1,010,000 

6. United States 480,000 

7. AH other countries 1,015,000 



15,180,000 



Copper. Great Britain produces more copper annually 
than all the rest of £urope. This metal occurs also in 
Norway, ^eden, Austria, and many other parts of the 
world. ' . . , 

Lead, Great Britain produces more lead annually than 
all the rest of Curope. There' are lead mines also in 
Frsknce, Germany, Austria, Spain, and the United States. 

Tin is of less frequent occurrence. The principal mines 
in the world are in CornYvall in Great Britain. It is found 
also in Saxony and Spain; and Banca, a small island near 
Sumatra, is almost entirely composed of it 

' Q^uicksilver. There are no mines of quicksilyer of any 
importance, except those of Almaden in Spain, Idria in 
Austria, and Guancavelica in Peru. 

Coal is dug in immense quantities in Great Britain, par- 
ticularly near Newcastle, in the north of England. It 
occurs also in various parts of France and Germany, in 
China, in the island of Cape Breton, in the country around 
Pittdburg in Pennsylvania, and in other parts of North 
America. 

Salt is very generally diffiised over the surface, of the 
earth. The most famous salt mines in the world are those 
in Austrian Poland near Cracow. The greatest salt works 
in the United States are those at Satioa in New York. Salt 
is made in lai^e quantities in the West Indies, from the 
water of the ocean, by evaporation of the sun. 
25* 
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QtieJlion#. V Wbefe it ^M nm\hi\j found ? S(< What countries 
produce it in great abundance ? 3. Where are the richest silver 
mines in the world ? 4. How lance apportion of aill the silver in the 
world comes from Spanish America ? 5. ,What country contains the 
mo8t extensive iron min,e? ? 6. What four countries yield the 
greatest quantity of iron ? 7. What country produce^ most lead ? 
8. Where are the principal tin mines in the world ? 9* What island 
in the E^st Indies contains tin in great quantities ? 10. Where are 
the quicksilver mines? 11. Where are the principal coal mines iu 
Great Britain ? 12. What other countries produce coal ? 13. 
Where are the most famous salt mines in the world ? 14. Where are 
the principal salt works in the United States ? 

' Veoetablbs. The Dumber, size, and laiariaoce of vege- 
tables are greatest in the torrid zone, and diminish as yoo 
go toward the poles. Our hemisphere may be divided, as 
respects vegetables, into four parts, the torrid zone, the 
southern part of the temperate zone, the northern part of the 
temperate zone, and the frigid zone. 

1. Among the most remarkable vegetable ](>rO|ducli of 
the torrid zone are, the sago palnu, which yields a juice so 
thick and nutritious, that it is used for food ; the bread fruk 
irtt and p/anlattt, whidi produce « fruit resembling bread ; 
the icoAc^f India, which isnsed for ship building, and sur- 
passes eveo thic oak in firmness and durability ; the mighty 
Baoiab^ whidt grows on the banks of the Senegal, and 
attains a circumference of €0 and 70 feet ; and the great 
ftoiptkUm of India, one leaf of which will cover ten or a 
dozen men., Maht^any^ hgwod, the cinnanwn^ the c/ove, 
the nutmegs m^rrft, balsam wad frankincense grow only in the 
torrid zone. 

2. The most important vegetables in the southern part 
of the temperate zone are, the hine^ from the fruit of which 
wine is made ; the mulberry^ which affords the inieans of 
making siik ; the o^ive, which subservles many agreeable 
purposes; vfheat aod barley^ the grains which yield the 
most nutritious bread. 

3. The northern part of the temperate zone coropre- 
iiende among other regkMW, Britain, a great part of Ger- 
laaay, of Aumih, New £f^l»nd «nd the adjacent British 
furovinces. Wheat grows with drflicolty in the higher iati- 
tttdes of this elf mate ;' W oats, hemp, widjlax are raised in 
f^earfection. Tkie pastures 4ire nch aod verdant ; and the , 
forests are fine, frieUUng She «dk, the iu4, the 4/m, fioc. 
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Tiiss region is little favoared by nature^ but is inhabited 
by the most active, enterpriKiog, and industrious body of 
men on earth. 

4. In the frigid zone, and even as low as the parallel of 
60, nature assumes a gloomy and desolate aspect. The 
fines and firs rear their tall heads, and cover the hills 
with their constant teantle of dark green. In proceeding 
towards the north, every species of vegetable which yields 
food to man entirely faib ; and nothing appears but dwarf 
trees, and a few scattered bushes. 

I 
ijuettiont, 1. In what zone do spices grow ? 2. What zone k 
'nost favourable for the vine ? 3. What zone is most favourable for . 
^beat and barley .> 4. In what zone are the pastures richest P 5. 
What zone is best for oats, hemp and flax ? 6. What zone contains 
the most enterprising; and industrious men? 7. What vegetables 
grow in the frigid zone ? 8. What is the teak uped for ? 9. What 
is the sago palm valuable for ? 10. What iw aflbrds the means of 
naking silk? 11. Where does the Baobab |rQW, and what is its 
greatest circuokference ? 

Ahimals. The torrid zone is as luxumnt in its animak 
as in its vegetables. The mighty elephant here dwells in 
the depth of ancient forests while the rhinoceros and the 
hippopotamus roil their enormous bulk along the banks of 
the streams. The most ferocious animals in this zone are 
the lion^ the tiger ^ the leopard^ the panther^ the ounce^ and 
the kifmna. Here abo is the gentle and beautiful antelope^ 
and the useful comely without whose aid the deserts would 
be impassable. This burning zone generates swarms of 
reptiles and serpents of an enormous size. Crocodiles and 
aUig/itors till ail the great rivers, and are ready to devour 
tke unwary passenger. The largest birds are the ostrich^ 
the cassowary^ and the condor. The insects are inconceiva- 
bly numerous. The loaists SLtidJlies move in such close and 
immense armies as to lay waste the earth, and drive nations 
before them. Among the marine insects are the corals^ 
abimals insignificant in themselves, but remarkable for the 
i^ects which they produce. They have stonny cases, 
which rediain after the death of the animal, and gradually 
ftccnmnlatif^ and adhering to each other, at length form 
bfge rocks and even ishinda* The Pacific Ocean, from 
JX-em ,Uol)«nd' U> tiie Fdendly klands, is entirely a coral 
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MAP OF THE WORLD. 

I Od which »ide of the equator is there the roost land ? 

2^ Which continent contains the most land, the eastern or western ? 

3 Which is the largest, Asia or Africa? 4 Africa or South. Ameri- 
ca ? 5 South America or Europe ? 6 New Holland or South 
America ? 

7 What quarters of the globe are crossed bj the equator' 8 
What inlands ? 

9 What quarters are crosfed by the tropic of Capricorn ? 10 
What inlands ? 

11 What quarters are crossed by the tropic of Cancer ? 

12 What quarters are crossed by the Arctic Circle? 

13 Through how m&ny zones does America run? 

14 In what zones does Africa lie ? 15 In what zones does Asia lie ? 

1^ In what zones, North America? 17 In what zo^es, South 

An^erica? 18 In what zones, Europe? 
19 In what zone, the West Indies? 20 The Asiatic islands? 21 
• The Society islands ? 22 The Sandwich islands? 23 Spitz- 

bergen ? 
24 In what zone is the principal part of Asia ? 25 The principal 

part of North America? 26 The principal part of Europe ? 

27 The principal part of Africa ? 28 The principal part of 

South America? 

29 In what direction from North America U South America? 

30 In what direction from' Asia is New Holland ? 

31 In what direction U Africa from Asia? 32 Africa from Europe ? 
33 Which runs farthest north, Africa or South America? 34 Which 

run? farthest south ? 
35 AVhich is farthest north, Newfoundland or Great Britain ? 36 

Quebec or London ? 37 Boston or Paris ? 38 Brazil or 

Guinea ? 39 Cape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope? 
40 W' hat straits connect the Pacific with the Frozen Ocean ? 41 

The xMediterranean with the Atlantic? 42 The Red Sea 

with the Indian Ocean ? 43 Baffin*» Bay with the Atlantic? 
44 What straitf separate Patagonia from Terra del Fuego ? 45 New 

Holland from Van Dieman^s land? 46 New Holland from 

New Guinea ? 47 Sumatra from Malaya? 
48 What cape at the southern extremity of America? 49 What, 

at the southern extremity of Africa? 50 At the western 

extremity of Europe ? 51 At the Western extremity of 

Africi^ ? 
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52 What sea lies between Europe »nd Africa ? 53 What great sea 
between Europe and Aj>ia ? 54 What sea between Asia and 
Africa? 55 What gulfbetween Fer.«ia and Arabia ? 56 What 
bay between HindooPtan and Farther India? 57 W)iat sea 
between the West Indies and So^th America? 

58 Which is the largest, the Mediterranean or the Gulf of Mexico ? 

, 59 The Caspian Sea or Lake Superior ? . 60 Borneo or Great 
Britain ? 61 Hudi<on*s Bay or the Baltic? 

62 Which is the largest island between Asia and New Holland ? 

63 In what direction from Borneo are Sumatra and Java? 64 Ir 

what direction from Borneo is Celebes? 65 In what direction 
the Spice islands ? 66 In what direction the Philippine isl- 
ands ? 67 The Pelew islands? 68 The Ladrone islands? 
69 The Caroline islands? 
70 In what direction from the Society islands are the Marquesas? 
71 The Sandwich islands ? 72 Navigator's islands ? 73 The 
Friendly islands? 74 New Zealand? 75 Pitcairn's island ? 

76 What islands near the N. W. coast of Africa? 

77 What islands on the S E. coast of Africa? 

78 Where is St. Helena ? 79 Where are Falkland islands ? 

80 What islands midway between Europe, Africa and America ? 

81 What great islands in the Arctic Ocean ? 

82 What large island lies soutli of Hindoostan? 

83 What large island south of New Holland ? 

84 What large island near the mouth of the St. Lawrence ? 

85 What are the principal groups of islands in the torrid zone ? 

86 What seas, straits, channels, and oceans would you pass through 

in sailing from St. Petersburgh to Bombay ? 87 What bodies 
of water would, you pass through in sailing from Canton to 
Quebec ? K8 What, in sailing from New Orleans to'« Archan- 
gel? 89 What, in sailing from Pekin to Mocha? 

90 In what direction from the isthmus of Darien is Greenla,nd ? 
91 In what direction, Behring's straits ? 92 In what direction, 
Cape St. Roque? 93 In what direction. Cape Horn ? 

94 What countries border on the Indian Ocean ?., 95 What coun* 

tries border on the Mediterranean? . 96 What quarters of the 

Globe border on the Pacific Ocean ? 97 What quarters border 

- on the Atlantic ? 98 What quarters border on the Arctic 

Ocean ? 

99 What countries does the parallel of 60 N. lat. pass through ? 

100 What countries does the parallel of 60 pass through ? 

101 Through what countries the parallel of 40? 102 Through 
what countries the paralltl of 30? 103 Through what coun- 
tries the parallel of 20 ? 

104 What large peninsula is there in the northeast of Asia I 

105 What peninsula on the west coast of North America? 

106 Which runs farthest west, Africa or Europe ? 

107 In what direction is Cape God from Cape Horn ? , 

108 Through what places does the meridian of Quebec pass? 

109 Which runs farthest south, Africa or New Holland ? 
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MAP OF NORTH AMERICA. 

1 What Oeeanf border on North America ? 

2 In what part of N. America are the British possesions? 3 In 

what part, the United States ^ 4 In what part, the Spanisb 
possessions f fr In what part, Greenland ? 6 In what part, 
the RiiMian settlements ? 
7 In what direction does* the western coast of North America icun ? 
8 In what direction does the eastern coast run ? 9 In what 
direction the Rocky mountains ? 10 In what direction the 
Alleghany mountains ? 

11 Which are the five largest bays or golfs of North America? 

12 What large islands lie near the mouth of the St. Lawrence ? 

13 What con<iderable inlands on the coast of the United States ? 

14 What islands in the Atlantic Ocean east of Carolina ? 

15 Which are the seven larg:e5t lakes in N. America ? 

16 In what 'direction from.Ziaitc Erie is Lake Superior? 

17 In what direction from Lake Erie is Ldke Winnipeg? IS 

Slave Lakef 19 Hudson's Bay ? 20 The Gulf of St. Law- 
rence ? 
31 What is the principal river which empties into the Frozen Ocean ? 

22 Into Hiidi^on's Bay ? 23 Into the Gulf of St. Lawrence ? 

24 Into the Gulf of Mexico ? 25 Into the Gulf off California ? 

26 Into the Pacific Ocean ? 
^ Through what lakes do the waters of Lake Superior pass before 

they reach the Ocean ? 
28 In what general direction, does the St. Lawrence run ? 29 Iq 

what direction, the Mipsisfippi? 

30 What^iver is the outlet of Lake Winnipeg I 

31 What river is the outlet of Slave Lake ? 

32 What separates Labrador from Greenland ? 

33 What separates Labrador from Newfoundland? 

34 In what latitude is the mouth of the Mississippi ? 

35 In what latitutie, the mouth of the St. Lawrence ? 

36 In what latitude, the mouth of Mackenzie's river? 

37 In what direction from Newfoundland is the Grand Bank ? 

38 On what side of Newfoundland is St. John's? 

39 Where is the Bay of Fundy ? 

40 Where is Cape Breton island ? 

41 What bodies of water border on Nova Scotia ? 

42 What bodies of water border on New Brunswick ? 

43 On which side of Nova Scotia is Halifax ? 

44 In what direction from Halifax is Boston ? 45 In what direction 

Quebec ? 46 In what direction St. John's in Newfoundland ? 

47 In what direction from Boston is Quebec ? 

48 In what\direction from New- York is Montreal ? 

49 In what direction from Baltimore is KingMon in Upper Canada ? 

50 In what direction from Kingston are Montreal and Quebec ? 
61 In what direction from Baltimore are New York and Boston? 
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52 What is the latitade of the city of Mexico ? 53 Of New-Orleant ? 

54 of Philadelphia ? 
65 Which way from Mexico h New-Orleans^ 56 Which way, Vera 

Cmif 57 Acapaico? 58 Santa Fe ? ' 

59 What large island in the mouth of the Gulf of Mexico ? 

60 Which way from Cuba is Jamaica? 

61 Which way from Jamaica is the peninsnki of Yveatan? 

62 On which side of the peninsula of Yucatan is the bay of Cam- 

peachy f 63 Ob which side, the bay of Honduras i' 

64 What large lake in Guatimala f 

65 Where does lake Nicaragua empty? 

66 Where does the Rio del Norte empty ? 

67 In what direction does it run ? ' 

68 Which of the West India Islands is farth^ south? 6§ Which 

farthest north ? 70 Which farthest east ? 71 Which fartbeit 

west? 
72 Which way from Antigfta is Porto Rico ? 73 St. Doodtego ? 74 

Cuba? 75 Guadaloupe ? 76Martinico? 77 Grenada? 78 

Trinidad? 79 The Bermudas? 
80 Which way from Cuba is Jamaica ? 81 Which way^ the Bahama 

islands ? 

MAP OF BOOTH AMERICA* 

1 What isthmus connects North and Scuth America ? 

2 What cape at the eastern extremity of South America ? 

3 What cape at the southern extremity? ^ 

4 Which way from the isthmus of Darien to Cape St. Ro^ue ? 

5 Which way from Cape St. Roque to Cape Horn ? 

• 6 Which way from Cape Horn to the isthmus of Darien ? 

7 In what direction do the Andes run ? 

8 In what part of South America is Patagonia ? 

9 In what part is New Granada ? 

10 What countries of South America border on the Pacific ? 

11 What countries border on the Caribbean sea ? 

12 What countries border on the Atlantfc f 

13 What country extends from the Gulf of Maracaybo to the mouth 

of the Oronoco } 14 What country, from the mouth of the 
Oronoco to the mouth of the Amazon ? 15 What country from 
the mouth of the Amazon almost to the La Plata? 

16 What desert separates Peru from ChiK ? 

17 What separates phili from BueYios Ayres ? 

18 In what latitude is the mouth of the Amazon? 

19 In what latitude is the mouth of the La Plata? 

20 In ^hat direction does the coast of Chili run? 

21 In what direction does the coast of Peru run ? 

22 In what direction from Buenos Jiyres is St Jago, the capital of 

Chili ? 23 ' In what direction is Lima ? 24 In what directiott« 
Rio Janeiro i 25 In what direction, Monterideo ? 
26 Id what direction from Caroreiw is Carthacena ? 27 Inwh^t direc- 
tion, Santa Fe de Bogota ? 28 In what direction, Paramaribo ? 
26 
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t9 Which way from Lima is St. Salvador I 

90 Which are the three greatest rivers in S. America ? > 

31 Where do thej empty? 32 Where does the Magdalena empty ? 

33 Are there anv great rivers emptying into the Pacific from Soutii 

America f 
. 34 What jeparates Terra del Fuego from the- main, land P 

35 Where are Falkland islands ? 36 Where is the island of Jaaii 

Fernandez ? 37 In what latitude is the island of Trinidad ? 
38 What bay, on the sooth side of the isthmus of Darien } 

39 What bay on the north side ? 
40 How is Chili bounded ? 41 How is Peru bounded f 42 Hov ii 

Buenos Ayres bounded ? 43 How is Venezuela bounded ? 44 

How is New Grenada bounded f 45 How is Brazil bounded ? 

46 How is Patagonia bounded ? 

47 Which way from Quito is Popayan? 

48 Which way from Carthagena is Porto Bello ? 

49 Which way is Santa Martha from Carthagena ? 
• 50 Which way from Caraccas is Cumana ?\ 

51 In what part of Venezuela is Lake Maracaybo ? 

52 On what river is St. Thomas ? 

53 On what river is Paramaribo f 

54 Which way from Lima is Cusco ? 

55 Where is Lake Titicaca ? 56 Where is Lake Parima ? ' 

57 In what direction does the Madeira run ? 58 In what direction, 
the Paraguay ? 59 In what direction, the Parana ? 
. $0 In what direction the Magdalena? 

61 Which way from St. Jago is Valparaiso ? 

62 Which way fi^om Valparaiso is Conception ? 

63 Which way from Conception is Valdivia ? 

64 Which way from St. Jago is Potosi ? ^ ^ 

65 Which way is Potosi from Buenos Ayres ? 

MAP OP EUROPE. 

1 What sea Ues between Europe and Africa? 2 What seas be* 
tween Europe and Asia ? 

3 What sea lies between Great Britain and Denmark? 

4 What sea between Sweden and Russia? 

6 Where is the White sea? 6 Into what ocean does it open? 

7 Bf'tween what countries is the English channel ? 
V Between what countries is St. George^s channel ? 
9 Between what countries is the Cattegat ? 

10 Between what countries is the Skager Rack ? 

11 What bodies of water are connected by the straits of Gibraltar? 

. 12 What bodies, by the straiU of Dover ? 13 What bodies, 
by the Dardanelles ? 14 What bodies, by the straits of Con- 
stantinople ? 
15 What Golf lies between Turkey and Italy? 16 What bay 
between France and Spain? 17 What threa Gulfs in the 
Baltic? 
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18 What mountaint separate Earope from Asia f 

19 What mountains separate France from Spain? 
SO What mountains separate Switzerland from Italj ? 

21 What monntains separate Sweden from Norway ? '* ' 

^ What mountains separate Hungarj from Galicia ? 

S3 What fnountains run through Italj? 

24 Which b the largest river in Europe f 

95 Where does the Volga empty ? 26 Where does the Don empty ? 

27 Where df» the Dnieper and Dniester empty ? 

28 WEerQ does the Danube empty? 29 Where does it rise? 30 

Through what countries does it run P 
31 Where does the Rhine empty ? 32 Where does it rise ? 

33 Where does the Elbe empty ? 

34 What countries of Europe border on the Mediterranean ^ 
36 What countries border on the Black sea f 

36 What countries border on the Baltic ? 

37 What countries border on the North Sea ? 

38 What countries border on the English channel I 

39 What couiltries border on the Bay of Biscay? 

40 .How is Portugal bounded f 

41 How is Spain bounded f 

42 How 19 Denmark bounded? 

43 How Is France bounded ? 

44 How is Turkey bounded ? 

45 How is Sweden bounded? 

46 How is Russia bounded ? 47 How Switzerland ? 

48 What countries of Europe lie chiefly below the parallel of 46* ? 

49 What countries lie chiefly above the parallel of 55^ ? 

50 What countries lie chiefly between 45 and 55^ ? 

51 In what part of Europe is Lapland ?' 

52 What large river empties into the Mediterranean from Spain ? 

53 Which way does the Tagus run ? 54 Where does it empty ? 

55 Which way does the Duero run, and where does it empty ? 

56 In what part of Spain is Madrid ? 

57 In what part of Spain is Cadiz? 

58 In what part of Spain is Barcelona ? 

59 Which way from Cadiz is Malaga ^ 

60 Which wa^ from Cadiz is Gibraltar? 

61 On what rtver is Lisbon ? 62 On what river, Oporto t 

63 What cape in the southwest of Portugal ? . .■ • 

64 What river separates France from Germany? 

65 What large river in the southeast of France ? 

66 What large river in the southwest of France ? 

67 Where does the Loire rise and empty ? 

68 What mountains separate France from Italy ? 

69 In what part of France is Paris, and on what* river ? 

70 In what part of France is Lyons, and on what river? ' 

71 In what part of France is Bordeaux? 72 In what part, Brest? 

73 In what part, Marseilles? 74 In what' part, Toulon? 75 
In what part, Calais ? 
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76 MTbere it the Gulf of Tannto f Where, the Gulf of Genoa ? . 

77 What is the principal river in the north of Italj ? 

78 Where does the Po eni[Ay ?, 79 Where does it rise / 

80 Which waj (1*001 Rome is Naples ? • 

81 Which waj from Rome is Leghorn { 

82 How is Venice situated ? 83 How, is Genoa situated ? 

84 Where are the straits of Messina? 

85 Where are the straits of Bonifacio ? 

86 Where is the island of Elba ? 

87 Which wajr from Sicily is Sardinia ? 

88 On which side of Sicii^ is Palermo ? 

89 On which tide of Sardmia is Cagliari ? 

90 Which are the three most northern countries in Europe? 

91 What are the capitals of Russia, Sweden and Norway f 

93 In what latitude is St. Petcrsburghf 93 In what latitude it 

Bergen f 94 In what latitude, Stockholm ? 
96 Which wa^ from Bergen is Drontbeim ? 96 Which wmt, 

Christiania ? 97 Which way, Cbristlansand? 

98 Where is the Malstrom, or great whirlpool ? 

99 Which are the two largest takes in Sweden ? 

100 On which coast does Lake Wenner empty? 101 On which 
coast. Lake Wetter? 

102 Where does the Tomea empty f . 

103 Which way from Stockholm is Gottenburg ? 104 Whiph way, 

Upsal ? 105 Which way, Fahlun ? 

106 How is Tomea situated ? 

107 What bland at the mouth of the Gulf of Bothnia? 

108 What island at the mouth of the Gulf of BJga ? 

109 On what island is Copenhagen? 

110 Which way from Denmark is Id^land ? Ill Which way^ the 

Ferro islands ? 

112 On wJbich side of Iceland is mount Hecla? 

113 What sea borders on Russia in the north ? 

1 14 What seas border on Russia in the south ? 

115 Which way from the Gulf of Finland is Lake Ladoga ? 116 What 

river connects them ? 
117 Which way from Lake Ladoga is Lake Onega ? 118 Where dp«s 

Lake Onega empty ? 
119 Where does the Volga empty? 120 Which way does it mn 
» for the first half of its course ? 121 Which way for the la«t 

half? 
122 Where does the Don empty? 123 Where does the Dwina 

empty? 

124 Where does the' northern Dwina empty ? 

125 Where do the Dnieper and Dniester empty ? 

126 Where is St. Petersburgh ? 127 Where is Archangel ? ^ 
128 Where is R^a? 129 Where is Odessa ? 

J 30 What great city is near the centre of European Russia ? 

131 Wjtulcb way from Moscow is Astrakhan ? 

132 Which way from Moscow is St. Petersburgh ? 
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133 Which way from St. Petenburgh to Archangel ? " 

134 Which waj from St. Petersbargb is Riga ? 

135 What large peninsula between the Black sea and sea of Atof ? 

136 Into what sea does the Vistula empty ? 137 Into what sea does 

the Oder empty ? 138 Into what sea does the Elbe empty ? 
139 In what direction do these rivers ran ? 140 In what 
direction does the Rhine ran ? 
141, On what river are Warsaw, Thorn and Dantzic ? 

142 On what river are Breslau, Frankfort and Stettin ? 

143 On what river are Dresden, Magdeburg and Hamburg ? 

144 In what part of Germany are Hanover and Bremen p 

145 In yrhat part of Germany ar^ Ulm and Munich ? 

146 In what part of Germany does the Danube rise f 

147 Which way does the Danube run ? 

148 On what river is Vienna ? 149 On what river, Buda ? 

150 Which way from Vienna to Prague ? 151 From Vienna to Buda .^ 

152 From Vienna to Mtinich? 
153 Where is Trieste ? 154 Where is Presburg ? 

155 What river emf>ties into the Danube at Belgrade ? 

156 What mountains separate Hungary from Gfdicia ? 

157 Which way from Vienna to Cracow ? 

158 Which way from Cracow to Lemberg ? 

159 In what part of Hungary is Hermanstadt? 

16Q In what part of Switzerland is Lake Constance I 

161 In what part is the Lake of Geneva? 

162 What river runs through Lake Constance ? 

163 What river runs through the Lake of Geneva? 

164 Where does the Rhine empty ? 165 Where does the Rhone 

empty? 

166 What great bay is there in the north of Holland ? 

167 Which emptier farthest north, the Rhine or the Scheldt? 

168 Which is farthest north, Antwerp or Brassels ? 

169 What separates Turkey in Europe from Turkey in Asia ? 

170 What se^s are connected by the stcaits of Constantinople ? 

171 What seas are connected by the Dardanelles ? 

172 What is the principal river of Turkey in Europe ? 

173 What river is the boundary between Turkey and Russia ? 

174 Wha;Hriver is the boundary between Turkey and Austria ? 

175 What mountains separate Turkey from Hungary ? 

176 In what part of Turkey is Constantinople ? 

177 On what river is Belgrade ? 

178 Which way from Cqnttaniinople is Belgrade ? 179 Which way 

is Adrianople ? 180 Which way is Athens ? 
181 What Gulf on the north side of the Morea? 182 What Gulf 
on the southeast side? 183 On what Gulf doth Atl|ieu 
stand? 

184 Which way from Sicily is Malta ? 

185 Which way from Malta is Candia ? 
J86 Which way from the Morea is Candia ? 

187 Which way from Sardinia is the island of Maioroa? 
26* 
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188 Which way from Majorca it-Mlnok'ca? « 

189 Which wajr from Majorca ii Ivica ? 

ISe What cpm»triea in Europe ffeach from the Mediterranean to the 

Allanlic ? 
191 Whai oountiy reaches from the Black aea to the Baltic ? 
199 What countrr restchen from the Black sea to th« Golf of 

Venice? 
193 Which waj from Paris U London? 194 Copenhagen? 195 

Rome? 196 Madrid? 
197 Which way from Cracow is Copenhagen? 198 Rome ? 199 

Constantinople? 200 St. Petersburg ? 201 Paris? 
302 What seas, straits, channels, and oceans would you pass through 

in sailing from Constantinople to Stockholm ? 

MAP OF ASIA. 

1 What oceans bordef on Asia ? 

2 What sea separates Asia from Africa? 

,3 What isthmus connects Asia with Africa ? ' 

4 On what bodies of water does Arabia border ? 

5 On what bodies of water does Hindoostan borfler ? 

6 On what bodies of water does Farther India bprder? 

7 On what seas does the Chinese Empire border ? 

8 What bodies of water border i^n Kamtschatka ? 

9 What bodies of water border on Russia in Asia? 

10 Which way from the tta Bf Japmn is the sea of Okhotsk ? 11 
Which way, the China sea ? ] 

12 Which way from the Japan ulands are the Philippine |s]<MQds ? 
13 Which way, Kamtschatka ? 

14 What straits connect the Red Sea and Indian Oce#n ? 

16 What straits connect the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean ? 

16 What itraits connect the sea of Japan and the^ea of Okhotslc ? 

17 Which war from the Caspian Sta is the Black Sea? 18 Which 

Way, the sea of Aral ? 19 Which way, the Persian (jkdf^ 
20 In what direction do the Altay mountains run ? 21 In what 
direction, the Himmaleh mountains ? 

22 What three great rivers empty into the Arctic Ocean ? 

23 What four great r jvers empty into the Pacific Ocean ? 

24^ Where doe/i the Ganges em,pty? 25 Where does the Indus 

empty ? 26 Where does the Euphrates e^ptj ? 
27 What great river empties into the Caspian ? 
23 Into which side of the Caspian does the Volga empty ? 

29 What large rivers .empty into the, sea of Aral ? 

30 Into which side of the sea of Aral does the Oxus empty ? 

31 Where does the Tigris empt^ ? 32 Where the Burrai^vpooter ? 
33 Which way do the Oby, Enicei, and I^na run ? 34 Which way, 

the Amour, Hoang-Ho, and Kian^Ku ? 35 Which way, the 
Indus? -36 Which way, the Euphrates? 
37 What country ex^^ads from the Black Be^ tg the sea ol 
Okbotak? ' 
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38 What cQQntrics lie bf tween tb« Baj of 3«ogtI wd tb« OABpii|B 
Sea? 39 What countries, between the Caipiap and the 
Mediterranean? 40 What couptriei, between the 9ea p( 
Japan and the Caspian ? 

41 How IB Arabia bounded ? 4^ How i« Hindoottan bounded ? 

43 How is Farther India bounded ? 44 Persia bounded ? 43 Chi- 
nese £mpire bounded ? 46 Russia in Asia ? 47 Independent 
Tartarjr ? 48 Turkey in Asia ? 

49 Which way from Calcutta is Siam ? 50 Madras ? 51 Canton ?• 
52 Lassa? 5? Surat? 54 Delhi? 

55 Which way from Mtpfo is Constantinople ? 56 Astrakhan ? 
57 Mecca and Medina ? 58 Ispahan ? 

59 Which way from Canton is ^ekin ? 60 Jeddo? 61 Siam ? 

62 Which way from Constantinople is Smyrna ? 

63 Which way trom JiUppo is Damascus ? 64 Which way, Bagdad ? 

65 Which way, the island of Cyprus ? 

66 Where is the Dead Sea? 

67 What mountains between the Black Sea and the (Caspian ? 

68 Near what lake is Irkutsk ? 

69 Which way from Irkutsk is Tobolsk? 70 OkhoUk ? 71 Pekjn ? 
72 Which way from Ji$trakhan is Orenburg? 73 Tobolsk? 74 

Samarcand? 75 Ispahan? 
76 Wh^cb way from Jtfecca is Medina? 77 Mocha? 78 l^«i«a|? 

79 Where is Mount Sinai ? 

80 What large rivers in Arabia ? 

81 Which way from Caubut is Delhi ? 82 Samaroand ? 83 Ciuida- 

har? 84 Ispahan? 
85 Which way does the western coast of Hindoostan rim ? 86 
Which way, the eastern coast? 

87 Which way do the Gauts run ? 

88 Where does the Kistna rise and empty ? 

89 Where does the Nerbudda empty ? 90 Which way does it dotf ^ 
91 What large cities on the Ganges and its branches ? 4 

' 92 In what part of Hindoostan is Cashmere ? 

93 Whie)i way from Calq,utta is Juggernaut ? 

94 What three large towi^s on the west coast of Hindoostan ? 

95 Which way from Bombay is Surat? 96 Which way, Goa ? 

97 What is the westerp coast of Hindoostan called ? 98 What is 

the eastern coast called ? 
99 Wbichway from Calcutto is Ceylon? 100 Which way, from 

Madras ? 
101 In what part of Ceylon is Colombo? 102 la what part, Tria- 

comale ? 103 In what part, Candia ? 
104 Which way from P^gu is $iam? 105 Calcutta? 106 Ara 

an^ Ummerapoora? 
107 Whatriyer in Farther India empties into the China Sea? 108 

What river^ into the Gulf of Siam ? 109 What ri?cr, into tho 

Bay of Bengal? 
110 Whore aie tb« An^afnan and ^ioobar iilandt ? 
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Ill Through what part of China does the Hoang-Ho nm? IIS 
Throogh what part the Kian-Ka ? 

113 Where do these nrtn empty ? 

114 In what part of China is Ihe great wall ? 

115 In whal part of Chinese Tartar/ is Balkash lake ? 

116 What large island on the coast of Chinese Tartar/? 

117 What separates the sea of Japan from the Yellow Sea ? 

118 In sailing from Okhotsk to Canton, what seas and straits would 

joQ pass thro.i]gh ? 119 What islands would yon pass ? 

120 Which way from Japan are the Leoo Keoo isles ? 

121 Whioh way from the Philippine islands is Formosa ? 

122 On which tide of Lucon isle is Mani lia ? 

123 Which way from Canton is Hainan island ? 

124 What large island in the Arctic Ocean ? 

125 What large illand in the eastern extremity of the Mediter* 



MAP or AFRICA. 

1 What sea and straits between Africa and Arabia ? 

2 What sea and straits between Africa and Europe ? 

3 What separates the Red Sea from the Mediterranean ? 

4 What cape at the east extremity of Africa ? 5 What, at the 

south extremity? 6 What, at the west? 7 What, at the 
north ? 

8 Where is cape Bojador ? 

9 In 'what direction do the Monntains of the Moon run ? 
10 In what direction the Mount Atlas chain ? 

U Where dofcs the Nile empty? 12 Where does it rise? 13 Ib 

what direction does it run ? 
14 Where does the Niger rise ? 15 Which way does it run ? 
16 On which side of Cape Verde does the Senegal empty ? 17 On 

which side, the Gambia ? 

18 Which way from the Cape of Good Hope to Cape Verde ? 

19 Which way to Cape Guardafui ? 

20 In what direction does the Red Sea mn ? 

21 In what direction does the Coast of Guinea run ? 

22 Which way from Benin to the Cape of Good Hope ? 

23 Which way from Cape Bojador to the straits of Gibraltar ? 

24 Which way from Cape Guardafui to the straits of Babelmandel ? 

25 In what part of Africa is Egypt ? 

26 In what part of Africa is Morocco ? 

27 On what river does Egypt lie ? 

28 Where are Alexandria, Rosetta and Damietta f 

29 Whioh way from Cairo is Alexandria ? 30 Damietta ^ 31 

Syene ? 32 Suei ? 

33 What are the names of the Barbary States ? 

34 How fhr do they extend on the coast ? 

35 Which of the Barbary «tates is farthest east? 36 Whiehy 

farthest west ? 



37 Which is farthett eaft| Tonii or Alptn ? 

38 What desert between Tripoli and E§7pt ? 

39 WbuDh way from Tripoli is Tonis ? 

40 Which wajr from Tunis is Algiers ? 

41 Which waj from Algiers is Morocco ? 

42 Which way from Morocco is Fez ? 

43 Which way is Fez from the straits of Gibraltar P 

44 On which side of Cape Verde is Sierra Leone ? 
^46 Which way from Sierra Leoae is Sherbro ? 

46 Which way from Sherbro is the kingdom of Benin ? 

47 Which way from Benin- is Bengnela ? 

48 Wh«^ way from Benin are Ashantee and Dahomey ? 

49 Which 8i& of the eqaator does the Congo emp^ f 
9Q In what part of Sooth Africa is Capetown ? 

61 Which way from Capetown is Lattakoo ? ' 

52 What conniry lies between Abjrsslnja and Egjrpt f 

53 What river passes thron^h Nubia ? 

54 W^ich way from Serene is Dongola ? 

55 Tn what part of Africa is Mozambique ? 

56 What are the principal towns on the coast of Z^nguebar? 

57 On what riyer is the kingdom of Tombuctoo ? 

58 Which way from Cape Verde is the city of Tombncloo ? 

59 What lies between Tombuctoo and Morocco ? 

60 Which way from Tripoli is FezsaQ ? 

'411 Which way from Mounonk w Tombac(oo f 62 Tripoli ? 63 
Cairo? 

64 What channel between Madagascar and Africa ? 

65 What islands between Madagascar and Africa ? 

66 Where is Socotra island ? 67 Where Bourbon isl^ ? 

68 Which way from Madagascar is the Isle of Fraqce? 

69 Which way from the Cape of Good Hope is St, Helena .' 

70 Which way from Benin is St, Helena ? 

71 Which way from St. Helena is Ascension island ? 

72 Which way from Gibraltar are the Madeira isles ? 
73* Which way from Madeira are the Canary isles ? 

MAP OF GREAT BRITAIN* 

1 What separates Great Britain from Ireland ? 

2 What sepi.«ates Great Britain from France ? , , 

3 What sea washes the eastern coast of Great Briti^n ? 

4 What is the southwestern extremity of England called ? 

5 In what part of England does the Thames empty ? 6 In what 

part, the Severn ? 7 In what part, the Mersey ? 8 In what 
part, the Hnmber ? 
9 What are the two principal branches of the Homber ? 

10 In- what part of England, does the Trent rise ? 

11 In what part of England, and on what river is London ? 

12 In what part, and on what river is Liverpool f 

13 In what part^ and on what river is Hall } 
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14 In what fiart, aid on what river ia Bristol ? 

15 In what put of England is Coyentrj ? 

16 Which way from London is Bristol ? 17 Uyerpool ? 18 Hall * 

19 CoTcntrj? 
SO Which way^ from London it Cambridge? 21 Oxford? 22 

Porttmonth? 23 Dover? 
24 Which wa^ does the Trent ron ? 25 Which way the Ooie ? 

26 On what nver does York stand ? 

27 Which way from Fori; are Lirerpool and Manchester? 28 

Which way, Lancaster? 29 Newcastle? 

90 On what rirer does Newcastle stand ? 

31 Which way from JfewctutU is Berwick npoA Tweed ? 32 Dor- 
ham? 33 Carlisle ? 

34 Which way from LtMvpool is Manchester? 35 Sheffield? 36 
Leeds ? 

Jf Which way from Coventry is Birmingham ? 

38 Which way from Bristol is Bath ? 

39 Whiph way from London is Windsor ? 

40 In what part of England is Plymontb ? 41 Falmouth ? 

42 How is Wales boonded ? 

43 What river between England and Scotland ? 

44 What rivers empty on the east coast of Scotland ? 

45 What river empties on the west coast ? 

46 On whai river does Glasgow stand ? 

47 Wlfich way from Glasgow is Edinburgh ? 

48 On what river is Perth ? 49 Aberdeen ? 

50 Which way from Edinburgh H St. Andrews ? 51 Stirling ? ' 

52 Which way from Glasgow is Loch Lomond ? 

53 Whi6h way from Edinborgh is Ben Nevis ? 

54 Which way do the Grampian hills run ? 

55 Which way does Loch Ness run ? 56 Which way. Loch 

Lochy ? 57 Which way, Loch Linne ? 

58 Which way from Ben Nevis to Inverness ? 

59 What rivers in Scotland are connected by a canal ? 

60 On which side of Scotland are the Hebrides? 61 On which . 

side, the Orkney islands ? 

62 Which way from the Orkney are the Shetland islands ? 

63 On which side of Iceland does the Shannon empty ? 64 On 

which side, the Barrow ? 65 On which side, the Liffey ? 
66 In what part of Ireland, and on what river is Dublin ? 67 In 

what part, Londonderry ? 
68 In what part, Cork and Waterford ? 69 In what part, Galway ? 
70 In what part, Belfast ? 71 In what part, Sli^o ? 

72 Which way from Cork, and on what river is Limerick ? 

73 Which way from Dublin is Armagh ? 

74 Which way from Waterford is Kilkenny ? ' 

75 In what part of Ireland is the Giant^s Causeway ? 
76^What island midway between Ireland, England and Scotland? 

77 Where is the island of Anglesea ^ 

78 What large island on the southern coast of England ? 
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79 Which way from London is the Isle of Wight ? 
80^ Which waj from Liyerpool is Dublin ? 

81 Which way from Bristo] is Cork? 

82 Through what rivers, channels, straits and seas would yon pass 

in sailing from Glasgow to London ? , 

83 Through what, in saUing from Edinburgh to Bristol ? 

MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 

1 In what direction does the coast of the U. S. run ? 

2 In what direction, the Alleghany mountains ? 

3 In what direction, the river Ohio ? 

4 In what direction, the river St. Lawrence ? 

5 In what dvection, ^e Mississippi ? The Connecticut ? The 

Hudson? The Delaware? 

6 What states border on the Atlantic Ocean ? 

7 What three states, on the Gulf of Mexico ? 

8 What six states, on the Mississippi ? 

9 What four states, on the Ohio ? 

^ 10 What three states, on Lake Erie ? 

11 What four states, on Lower Canada ? 

12 What six states are bounded by the parallel of 35® ? 

13 What five states, by the parallel of SG*" 30' ? 

14 What two. states, between the parallel of SS*" and 36<^ 30' ? 

15 What four states border on the Delaware ? 

16 What states are separated by the Potomac ? 

17 What states are separated by the Savannah ? 

18 What states are separated by the Connecticut ? 

19 What state reaches from the Atlantic to the Lakes ? 

20 What states lie east of the Hudson ? 

21 What states northwest of the Ohio ? 

22 What states west of the Mississippi ? 

23 What states between the Potomac and Delaware ?. 

24 What states between the Delaware and Hudson ? 

25 What are the boundaries of Connecticut ? 

26 Of Rhode Island ? 39 North Carolina? 
• 27 Of Vermont ? 40 New Jersey ? 

28 Of Alabama ? 41 Kentucky ? 

29 Of Pennsylvania ? 42 Delaware ? 

30 Of Maine ? 43 Virginia ? 

31 Of Louisiana ? 44 Ohio ? 

32 Of Maryland? 45 Missouri? 

33 Of Georgia? 46 Illinois? 

34 Of New-Hampshire? 47 Indiana? 

35 South Carolina ? 48 Mississippi ? 

36 Massachusetts ? 49 Michigan Territory ? 

37 Tennessee L 50 A rkansaw Territory? . 
.38 New-York ' 51 Northwest Territory ? 

52 Which way from Louisiana to Maine ? 

fi3 Which way does the Connecticut run ? . 
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64 Which way, the Hadi«n? 65 The Delaware? 56 The Sw- 

quehannab ? 

67 The Potomac ? 6S Tacoe ? 

68 The Rappahannoo ? 69 Ohio ? 

69 The James ? 70 Katkaskia ? 

60 The Roanoke f 71 lllinoii ? 

61 .Cape Fear ? 72 Oaisconsin ? 
62Pedee? 73 Red River^? 

63 Santee ? ' 74 Arkansaw ? 

64 Savannah P 73 Mistoari ? 

65 Altamaha ? 76 Moinei ? 

66 Mobile? 77 at..Pcter«? 

67 Missiuippi? 

78 What lai^e riyars empty into Chetapeake Bay ? 

79 What large lakes lie wholly in the United States ? 

80 Which way from Lake Huron is Lake SuperiW? 81 Lake 

Michigan ? 82 Lake Erie ? 83 Lake Ontario ? 

84 What lake between Huron and Erie? 

85 Which way from Boston to Quebec ? 

86 Which way from New York to Montreal ? 

87 Which way from Montreal to Quebec ? 

88 Which way from New York to Boston ? 

89 Which way from Jilhany to Montreal ? 90 New York ? 91 Bai- 

ton? 92 Detroit? ' ' 

93 Which way froga Boston to New York ? 94 New York to 
Philadelphia? 95 Philadelphia to Baltimore? 96 Baltimore 
to Washington, Richmond, Raleigh, Columbia^ MlUedgeyille, 
and New Orleans ? 

97 In what part of Ohio is Cincinnati ? 

98 What three states meet near Cincinnati ? 

99 Which way from CincinnaH is Washington? 100 St. Louis? 

101 Pittsburg ? 102 The mouth of the Ohio ? 103 Michili- 

mackinac ? 
104 Which way fh>m the mouth of the Ohio Is Pittdburg? 105 

New Orleans ? 106 St. Louis ? 
107 Which way from Jitagara FalU'n Quebec ?. 108 Bostofii? 109 

Philadelphia? 110 Charleston? 

111 What states lie below the parallel of 35'' ? 

112 What states lie aboye the parallel of 42^ ? 

113 What states are Intersected by the parallel of 40^ ? 

114 What eapei at the mouth of Qiesapeake Bay? 115 Of Dela- 

ware Bay? 116 Of Massachusetts Bay?* • 

1 17 What capes on the coast of North Carolina ? ' 

118 What point at the east end of Long Island f 

119 What rivers^ capes^ oceani and bays would you pass in iailing 

from Philadelphia to Balfittiore ? 

120 What, in sailing from Hartford to Albany ? « 

121 What, in sailing from Washington to New Orleans? 

122 What, in sailing from Hallowell to Fort Claiborne ? 

123 What bay between Maine and New Brunswick ? 
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124 Into what bay doet th« Penobecot empty ? 

125 Vs^hich 18 farthest east the Penobscot or Kennebec '? 

126 On which side of Portland h Saco river ? 

127 Between what states is Umbago^ lake? 

128 In what part of Maine is Portland ? 129 Eastport ? 130 York f 

. 131 Bath? 

132 On what river is Hallowell ? 

133 Which way is Portsmouth from Boston ? 

134 On what river does Concord stand ? 

135 Which way from Concord \9 Portsmouth? 136 Hanover? 137 

Boston ? 

138 What lake separates Vermont from New York ? 

139 In what part of Vermont is Bennington? 140 In what part« 

Burlington ? 141 In what part, St. Albans ? 
142 Which way from Windsor is Boston? 143 Montreal? 144 
Montpelier ? 145 Bennington ? 

146 What river passes through Massachusetts from N. to S. ? 

147 In what part of Massachusetts is Newbury port ? 

148 Which way from Boiton is Salem? 149 Newburyport? 150 

Plymouth? 151 New Bedford ? 152 Northampton? 153 
Cape Cod ? Cape Ann ?, * 

154 Which way from Cape Cod is Nantucket ? 

155 Which way from Nantucket is Martha^s Vineyard ? 

156 In what part of Massachusetts- is Pittsfield ? 

157 In what part of Rhode hland is Providence ? 

158 Which way from Providtnce is Boston ? 159 Newport ? 1 60 

Hartford? 

16 1 What separates Connecticut from Long Island ? 

162 On what river is Hartford ? 

163 Which way from Hartford is Boston ? 164 Albany ? 165 New 

York? 166 Northampton? 

167 What separates New York from Canada? 

168 What lake separates New York from Vermont ? 

169 In what direction does the St. Lawrence run ? 170 The Htid- 

son? 171 The Mohawk? 

172 What city at the mouth of the Hudson ? 

173 Which way from JTftf York is Boston? 174 AllMiny? 176 

Philadelphia ? 
176 On what river is Albany ? 177 Is Albany above or below the 

'mouth of the Mohawk ? 
178 Which way from Jilbany is Plattsburg? 179 Sackett^i Har' 

hour? 180 Buffaloe? Niagara Falls? 
181 On what lake is Buffaloe ? 182 On what lake Plattabai^ ? 183 

On what lake Sackett's Harbour ? 

184 In what part of New York is Utica? 

185 Which way from* Utiea to New York city? 186 Albany? 187 

Plattsburg? 188^ Sackett^s Harbour? 189 Buffaloe? 

190 Into what lake does Genesee river empty ? 

191 In what sttte does the Genesee rise? . 

192 What cape at the south extremity of New Jersejr? 

.27 
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193 What bay between New Jersej and the Delawr/re ? 

194 Which waj from Tretiton it Philadelphia? 195 New York ^ 
' 196 Easton? 

' 197 In what part of PennsjWania is Pittebiirg? 

198 What two rivers meet, at Pittsbaryi^f 

199 In what state does Alleghany river rise P 

200 In what state does the Monongahela rise .' 

201 In what part of Pennsylvania is Philadelphia ? 

202 Which way from Philadelphia is New York ? 203 Baltimore ? 
204 Pittsburgh 205 Harrisburg? 206 Reading? . " 

207 On what river is Harrisburg ? 208 On what river Ea^iton? 
209 In what direction does Chesapeake bay run? 210 Tbroagh 
what states does it pass ? 

211 On which shore of the Chesapeake is Baltimore? 

212 Which way from Baltijnore is Philadelphia? 213 Washington? 
214 Pittsburg? 215 Annapolis? 

S16 What mountains in Virginia ? 217 Which way do they run ? 
1^18 What separates Virginia from Ohio ? 219 Virginia from Ken- 
tucky ? 220 Virginia from Maryland ? 

221 Into whatf does the great Kanhawa emptj ? 

222 The Roanoke? 223 The James? 

224 In what part of Virginia is Norfolk ? 

225 Which way from HifAmonrf is Norfolk ? 226 Petersburg? 227 

Washington? 228 Lynchburg? 229 Fredericksburg^ 
230 Which way from Norfolk'it Yorktown? 231 Cape Charles =* 

232 Cape Henry? 

233 What rivers empty into Pamlico Sound ? ' 

234 In what part of N-orth Carolina is Cape Fear ? 

235 On what river is Fayetteville ? 236 Newbern ? 237 Wil- 

mington ? 
3S8 Which way from /la?«^^ is Fayetteville ? 239 Newbern? 249 
Plymouth? 241 Petersburg? 

242 Which is farthest east, t/ie Santee or Pedee ? 

243 Which way from Charleston does the Santee empty ? 

244 V/hich way from Charleston is Savannah? 245 Wilming- 

ton? 246 Columbia? 247 Beaufort? 
248 Which way from Columbia is Fayetteville ? 249 Augusta ? 

250 On what river is Columbia ? 

251 Which way from Charleston is Edisto island ? 

252 What river separates Georgia from South Carolina ? 

253 What river separates Georgia from Florida? 

254 What rivers unite to form the Altamaha ? 

255 On what river-does Milledgcville stand ? 

256 Which way from Savannah to Augusta? 267 MilledgeTiUe f 

268 St. Mary's? 269 Sunbury? 

260 What part of Georgia is the country of the Cr^ks? 

261 What rivers unite to form the Mobile? 

262 What rivers unite to form the Alabama ? 

'263 On which side of the Mobile river is the town o( Mobile 2^ 
264 fn what part of Alabama is Huntsvil/e ? 
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263 Which way from the JHobile is New Orleans ? 266 PeQBacoVf? 
267 St. Stephens? 268Cahawba? 

269 What rivers separate Mississippi from Louisiana ? 

270 On what river is Nutchez ? 

271 Does the Yazoo empty above or below Natchez ? 

272 What river is the western bdundary of Lsuisiana ? 

273 f n what part of Louisiana is New Orleans ? 

274 On what river is Alexandria ? Natchitoches ? 

275 What states are separated by Pearl river ? 

276 Into what does the Wachita empty ? 

277 Which way from JVei0 Orleant is Alexandria ? 278 Madison- 

ville ? 279 Pensacola ? 280 The mouths of the Mississippi ? 

281 The mouth of the Sabine? 282 the mouth of the Red 

River? 
283 Which way does the Tennessee run in the first half of its 

course ? 284 Which way in the last half? 
285 Into what does the Tennessee empty? 286 Into what, the. 

Cumberland ? 

287 On what river is Knoxville ? Nashville ? Clarksville ? 

288 Which way from Nashville is Murfreesborouj^ ? 

289 What- rivers empty into the Ohio from Kentucky? 

290 On what river is Louisville ? 

291 Which way from Frankfort is Louisville? 292 Lexingtpn? 

293 Cincinnati? 
294 What rivers in Ohio empty into Lake Erie ? 295 What, into 
Ohio river? 

296 In what part of Ohio is Cincinnati ? 

297 On what river is Columbus ? Marietta ? Zanesville ? Chilli- 

cothe ? 

298 Which way from Columbus is Cincinnati? 299 Zanesville? 

300 Chillicothe ? 301 Cleaveland ? 302 Marietta? 
303 What river separates Indiana from Illinois ? 
90.4 On what river is Vincennes? on which side ? 

305 In what part of Indiana is Vevay ? 

306 Which way from Vinctnnts is Cincinnati ? 307 St. Louis ? 
308 What river bounds Illinois on the* east? 309 What, on the 

south? 310 What, on the west? 

31 1 What rivers empty into the Mississippi from Illinois? 

312 On what rivtr is Kaskaskia? 313 Cahokia? 314 Sh»wnee^ 

town ? 
315 On what nver is St. Charles ? 316 St. Genevieve ? 317 Cape 
Girardeau ? 318 New Madrid ? 

319 Which way from St. LouU is St. Charles ? New Madrid ? 

320 Through what straits, rivers and lakes do you pass in sailing 

from Lake Michigan to Lake Erie ? 

321 Between what lakes does Detroit stand ? 

322 Which way from Detroit is Micbilimackinac > 

323 On which side of Lake Michigan is Green Bay ? 

324 Where does Fox river empty ? Where, t4)e Oaisconsin ? 
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315 Which are the four largest rivers that empty into the Missis- 

fippi? 
926 Which ,are the Ihree larc^est that empty into the Missouri ? 
327 On which side of (he Missouri does the Yellow Stone emptj? 

. 328 The Platte ? 329 The Kamas ? 330 The Osage ? 
331 Which way does the Missouri run between the Great Falls and 

Mandan villages ? 332 Which way, between Mandan villa* 

ges and the Great Bend ? 333 Which way, between the 

Great Bend and the inoath ? 

334 What settlement at the mouth of Colambia river f 

335 Which way is Astoria- from Montreal ? 

336 Which way from Lake Superior is the Lake of the Woods ? 

337 Which way from Lake Huron is Lake Nipissing? 

338 What lakes between Lake Huron and Ontario ? 

339 On which side of Lake Ontario is York I 340 On which side, 
^ Kingston? 

341 Which way from York to Queenstown ? 

342 Which way does Oatawai river run ? 343 Into what river does 

it empty r 



ANCIENT WORLD. 



THE ancient Gh*eeks and Romans had little knowledge of 
any portiod of the world except the southern part of Europe^ 
the southwestern part of Asia, and the northern and northeast- 
ern parts of Africa. In Europe thej had no acquaintance 
Vith the countries north and east of German j. In Asia thej 
knei^ nothing north of the Caspian sea, but thej were ac- 
quainted with India as far east as the Ganges. In Africa 
tnev knew little bejond lat lO'' N. and little of that perfect- 
lj> beyond the immediate coast of the Mediterranean and the 
lianks of the Mile. 



EUROPE. 

Seas. The principal seas were Mare Mediterraneum, or 
tile Mediteranean sea ; Fontus EuaHnns, now the Black sea; 
Vceanus Germanicus^ now the German ocean or North sea ; 
Coddnus sinus^ now the Baltic sea ; Oceanus Britannicus,. 
now the British Channel ; ^geum Mare, now the Archipe- 
lago ; Fropontis, now the sea iS Marmora, and Falus MceoHs, 
now the sea of A^f. 

Straits, The principal straits were fretum Gallicum, 
now the strait of Dover ; Fretum Uereuleum, now the strait 
of Gibraltar; the Hellespont, now the Dardanelles; the 
Thracian Bosphorus, now the straits of Constantinople; the 
Cimmerian ^osphorus, now the straits of Jenikale. 

Rivers. The principal rivers were Ister, now the Danube ; 
Fadus, now the Po ; Rhodanus, now the Rhone ; Rhenus, now 
the Rhine ; and ^Ibis, no\(r the Elbe; 
27* 
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ITALY. 

Mlame, Italy was called Hesperia by the Greeks, as being 
west of Greece. It was calleu Italia, from a prince of the 
name of Italus ; dfusonia, from the Ausones, a people foand in 
Latium"; (Enotria, from a prince called (Enotnis ; and Sa~ 
tumia, from having been the fabled residence of Saturn, after 
his expulsion from heaven by Jupiter. 

Divinons. The northern part of Italy was styled Gallia 
Cisalpinat or Gaul on this (i. e. the Roman) side of the Alps, 
and the remainder, Italia propria. The southern part was 
anciently called Magna Grcecia, but this name was not long 
retained. The following table exhibits a comparative view of 
the ancient and modern divisions. 

Ancient Divisions, J^Iodern Divisions. 

rSn^i ' \ ^^^&^^^ 0^ Sardinia. 
Insubres "^ 
Cenomanni ' 
Euganei 



t^isalpine Gaul 



Italy Proper.. -^ 



Veneti 
Cami 
Histria 
Lingones 
Boii 
Btruria 
Umbria 
Picenum 
Latium 
Campania 
Samniuiii 
Apulia 
Calabria 
Lucania 
LBrutii 



'I 

V>Austrian Italy. 

J. 



> Modena, Ifarma and part of 
5 ' tlie states of the church. 
Tuscany and Lucca. 

I States of the church. 



>Kingdom of Napless ^ 



Mountains, The principal range of mountains is the Alpg. 
Mpes, which, in different parts of their course, received difier- 
ent denominations, as Mpes Maritimcet Cottice, GraicB, Pen- 
nincB, RhcBticm and JiUitBt or Camicce, The Appennines, 
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Jippehninus, Are a branch of the Alps. They run nearly*^ 
throush the middle of the whole of Italy, from north to south. ' 

Ijuces. The principal lakes were Verbanus, now Mag- 
^ore ; Ceresius, now Lucano ; Larius, now Como ; and Be^ 
nacus, now Garda. AH these were at the foot of the Alps, 
near the northern frontier. Thrasymenus, now Perugia, is in , 
the centre of Italy. Near this lake was one of. the memory* 
We defeats of the Romans by Hannibal. 

Rivers, The principal rivers in Gallic Cisalpina are the 
Fadus^ called also the Eriddnus, now the Po ; and the Mhesi$ 
or Adige. The branches of the Po arc Ticinus or Tesino, 
which forms the outlet of lake Verbanus ; the Mincius of 
Mincio, which foi:ms the outlet of lake Benacus, and the Tre^ 
hia, which comes from the sout% and falls into the Po near 
Placentia. The Rubicon^ which Ceesar crossed when he ad- 
vanced to make himself master of the Roman empire, was a 
smalLstream separating Italia propria from Gallia Cisalpina. 

The principal rivers in Italia propria are, the Arnus, or 
Arno, wfnich rises in the Appennines, not far from Florence, 
and fli)ws into the sea near Pisa ; and the Tiber, which runs 
from north to south and passes by Rome. Below the Tiber 
are the Liris and .the Vulturnus, 

Seas, Bays an^ Gulfs. The ^Mare Hadriaticum, sive su* 
' perum, or IJpper sea, now the Gulf of Venice, bounded Italy 
on the east ; tne Mare Tuscum, Tyrrkenum,sive inferuvi, or 
Lower sea, on the west ; and the Mare lortium, or Ionian sea, 
on the south. The Ligusticus sinus, now the gulf of Genoa, 
washed the coast of Liguria. 1 be other bays were the Crater, 
. now the bay of Naples; the Fasstanus sinusj now the gulf of 
Salerno; the Laus sinus, now the g«.lf of Policastro; the 
Terinoeus sinus, now the gulf of Euphemia ; the Tarentivus 
sintts, now the gulf of Tarento ; the Urias sinus, now the 
gulf of Manfredonia, and the Tergestinus sinus,now the gulf 
of Trieste. 

Cities, The principal cities in Liguria were Genua, now 
Genoa, and Mceee, now Nice, Tl^ capital of the Taurin^ 
was Augusta "Paurinorum, now Turin. T4ie chief cities 
among the Insubres were Medmlanum, now Milan, and Ti- 
Hnum, near the mouth of the Ticinus, now Pavia. Among 
the Cenomaimi were Mantua, the birth-place of Virgil, and 
Cremona, both of which still retain their ancieiit names. 
Fatavium, now Padua, the birth-place of Livy, belonged to 
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the Veneti, and Jiquileia, which was once celebrated for its 
grandeur, to the Carni. The chief city of Istria was Pola, 
situated at the head of a deep inlet or creek. Ravenna, on 
the coast of the Adriatic, was celebrated as the residence of 
the emperors of the west, while Rome was possessed by bar- 
barians, and also for a port and arsenal, made there by 
Aujj^ustus, for his fleets. In the interior, west of Ravenna, 
were Bononia^ now Bologna; JH uh'?ia, now Modena, together 
with Farma and Fktcentia, both of which retain their ancient 
Dames. 

The principal cities in Etruria were Pisa^f now Pisa, Luca, 
now Lucca ; and Florentia, now Florence. In Umbria, on 
the shore of the Atiriatic, near the Rubicon, is •Ariminium, 
now Rimini ; and below it is Fisaurum, or Fesaro. Inland 
is UrbitiutHf now Urbino, MiceriOt at the foot of the Appen- 
nines, and considerabl;^ below, Spuletum, now Spoleto. On 
the coast of Picenura is Jincona, which still retains its name. 
In the interior, considerably below, is Asculum^ now Ascoli. 

Romef the principal city in Latium, and the capital of the 
whole Roman empire, was built on seven hills, on the banks of 
the Tiber, 15 miles from its mouth. Ostia^ so called from its 
situation at the mouth' ef the Tiber, was the ancient port of 
Rome. Below it is Cir'ceiif fabled as the residence of the 
enchanter, Circe, and now called Monte Circello. About 1£ 
miles S. E. of Rome is Tusculum, where was^ Cicero's cele- 
brated villa, the scene of his Tusculan disputations. Proe- 
neste,'i\ie retreat of Horace, was east of this ; and still farther 
east was Jirpinum, the birth-place of Marius and Cicero. 
Tibur, now Tivoli, was on the Anio, and was famous for tiie 
yilias in its vicinity. 

The capital of Campania was Capua, celebrated for the 
luxury of its inhabitants ; and below it, on* the coast,' was 
Mapoiu, at first called Parthenope and now Naples, the 
favorite residence of Virgil, who is said to be buried near the 
promontory of Misenum. Uerculaneum and Pompeii were 
considerable cities, near the. foot of Mount Vesuvius, a few 
miles from Naples, and are remarkable for having been over- 
whelmed by an eruption of the volcano, A. D. 79. Cumee 
was the residence of the Cuineean sybil, who conducted .^neas 
to the shades below. The most noted cities in Samnium were 
JSeneventum, now Benevento^ and Caudium, 
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Tenusia, now Venosa, in Apulia, was tlie birth-place of 
Horace. Northeast of Venusia was Cdnnoe, famous for the 
fourth and the greatest victory obtained by Hainnibal over the 
Romans. In Calabria, were Brundusium on the Adriatic^ 
now Brindisi, where the Romans usually embarked for Greece ; 
Hydruntum, now Otranto ; and Tarmtum, now Tarento. In 
Lucania were FcBstum^ celebrated for roses ; Metapontum^ 
the residence of Pythagoras ; and Sybaris, or ITiurium, -so 
infamous for the eifeminacy of its inhabitants, that a Sybarite 
was applied, as a term-of reproach to a man of dissolute man^- 
ners. Among the Brutii was Rhenium, now Regio, quite on 
the toe of Italy, near the strait, which divided it from Sicily. 
Here St. Paul first landed in his voyage to Italy. ^ 

Roads, The principal Roman roacfc were :the Via ^pp%a; 
from Rome» through Capua and Beneventum, to Brundusium ; 
the Via Flaminiat from Rome, in a northerly direction, to 
Ariminium ; the Via Aurelia^ which passed along the cotetft 
of Etruria and Liguria, into Gaul ; the Via Claudia^ which 
branched off* from the Via Flaminia, at the Pons Milviu8,neaF 
Rome,iind passing through the more inland part 61. Etruria 
joined the Via Aurelia at Lucca. 



ITALIAN ISLANDS. 

SioiLT. Sicilia, anciently called Siciinia,.from the Sic2ni» 
a people who possessed the island, and Trinacria from ita 
triangalar shap^, is the largest island in the Mediterranean, 
and was so fertile, that it was esteemed one of the granaries of 
tiie Roman empire. 

Capes, There were three celebrated proihontories in 
Sicily, Pelorum in the east, adjacent to Italy, now Faro ; Pa- 
ehynum, at the southern' extremity of the island ; and Lily» 
bceum in the west Each (t these promontories had a cele- 
brated temple. At Pelorum was that of Neptune ; at Pachy- 
num that of Apollo, and on Mount Eryx, near Lilybceum, 
that of Venus, who was hence called Erycina. The ancient* 
fabled, that the giant Trj^phosus was buried under Sicily, Pe- 
lorum and Pachynum being placed on each arm, Lilvbceum 
on his feet, and Mount &tna on his head ; and that the 
earthquakes and eruptions of Mtuti were caused by his at- 
empts to move. 
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Scylla and Ckorybdis, A little south of the proniontorj 
of PeloraiD, on the Sicilian shore, was Charybdis, the famous 
whirlpool, and above it, on the Italian shore, was Scylla, a 
dangerous rock, two objects of terror to ancient manners in 
passing through the strait, but now little regarded. 

Chief Cities, The famous citj of SyracusoB, still called 
Syracuse, Was on the eastern coast of the island. It was tak- 
en bj Marcellus in the second Punic war, after a siege of* 
three years, during which it was defended by the ingenuity of 
the celebrated Archimedes. Agrigmtum was a Utrge and 
splendid city on the southern coast. Pariormus, on the 
northern coast, occupied the site of Palermo, the present capi* 
tal of Sicily. Enna^iu the centre of the island, is famous as 
the plaee from which Proserpine was carried away by Pluto, 
to the infernal regions. 

Islands, North of Sicily are some volcanic island8,'called 
InsulcR •Siolios, , Vulcanios, or Liparce^ from j^olus and Vul- 
can, who were supposed to have their dwellings here, and 
from Lipara, the principal island. Here were the forges of 
Vulcan, describea by the poets, particularly pj Homer and 
Virgil. Off the western extremity of the island are the •^ga* 
des, or JEgates Insulas, celebrated for the victory gained by 
the Romans over the Carthaginians, which ended the first 
funic war. South of Sicily is Jfelite^ now Malta, the island 
on whi«h St Paul was shipwrecked in his voyage to Rome. 

Sardinia, called by the Greeks Ichnusa, i^ a large island 
lying N. W. of Sicily. The air was considered very un whole* 
some, and the island was noted for the wormwood and bitter 
herbs which it prodaeod. The principal town was Calaris, 
now Cagliari. 

Corsica was inhabited by a race of men of savage charac- 
ter, but the Romans planted two colonies here, one called 
Jdariana from Marius, and the other Meria^ from Sylla. 

Ilva, now Elba, lies between the coast of £truria a^nd the 
extreme northern point of Corsica. 

BRITAIN. 

The island of Great Britain was little known until it was 
invaded by the Romans under Julius Cesar, about 55 year 
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l^fore the birth of Christ. At that time it was divided into a 
number of independent states, each governed bj a separate 
chief. The northern part was called Caledonia, now Scot- 
land, and was inhabited by the Picti, or Picts. 

Capes. The principal capes were Bolerium promontori* 
urn, now the Land's end, and Ocrinvm, now the Lizard point, 
at the southwestern extremity of the island ; and Orcas, now 
Duncansby head, at the north^'in extremity. 

Rivers and Bays^ The principal rivers were the Tamesis, 
now the Thames, Sabrina, now, the Severn, Mus, the Hum- 
ber, Glota, the Clyde, and in Ireland, Senus, the Shannon. 
U'he principal bays were Metaris ^estuarii/im, now the Wash, 
Sabrinoe .Jesttutrium, the Bristol channel, and Bodotria 
sinus. Frith of Forth. , 

Chief towns. Among the principal towns were Londinum^ 
now London ; Durovernum, now Canterbury, Vetita Belga* 
rum, now Winchester, Jquce soils, now Bath, and EboraeUm, 
now York. 

Islands. The principal islands were Vectis, now the isle 
of Wight, near the southern coast ; the Cassiterides, now the 
Scilly isles ; Mono, now the isle pf Anglesea ; Monabia, now 
the isle of Man ; Hebudes, now the Hebrides or Western 
isles of Scotland ; Orcades, now the Orkneys ; and the i7/<i- 
ma Thule, supposed by D' Anvil le to be the Shetland islands. 
HiberMa, now Ireland, was separated from Britannia by the 
Mare Hibernicum or Verginium mare, now the Irish sea, or 
^ St. George's channel. 

SPAIN. 

J^ame. Spain, in Latin Hispania, was called by the 
Greeks Iberia, from the river Iberus, and Uesperia, or Hes* 
peria Ultima, from its remote situation towards the west. 

Divisions* Spain was originally divided by the Romans 
into Hispania Cttcrior, or iHither Spain, and Hispania TJlte^ 
rior, or Farther Spain. Afterwards Hispania Ulterior Was 
again divided into two provinces, Bostica and Lusitania, at 
the same time that Hispania Citerior assumed the name of 
Tarraconensis, from Tarraco, its capital. Tarraconensis cor- 
responds with the northern, central and eastern parts of 
modern Spain, and Beetica with the southern* Lusitania 
nearly agrees with modern Portugal. 
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Capes. The most noted capes were ^rtabrum promaiUo^ 
mm, now cape Finisterre; Sacrum^ now cape St Vincent ; 
Charidemunit now cape Gata ; and mount Calpe, now ithe rock 
of Gibraltar. Opposite to Calpe, on the African, side of the 
Fretum Herculeuro, now the strait of Gibraltar, was mount 
Abyla. These two rocks, according to the fables of antiquitj, 
were once united, until Hercules rent them asunder in order 
to open a communication between the Mediterranean sea and 
the Atlantic ocean, whence thej are called the pillars of Her- 
cules. 

Rivers. The* principal rivers were Iberus, now Ebro; 
Biztis, now Guaaalquivir ; Jinas, now Guadiana ; Tagus, 
which still retains the same name, and Durius^ now Duero. 

Towns, The most noted towns in Tarraconensis, were 
Ilerdat now Lei^do, celebrated for the resistance which it made 
against Ceesar ; ^uvmntia^ which resisted the Roman armies 
fourteen years, and was utterly destroyed by Scipio •Africh- 
nus ; Bilbilis, southeast of Numantia, the birth-place of the 
poet Martial ; Saguntwm^ famous for a seige by Hannibal, 
which was the commencement of the second Punic war ; 
Toktum^ now Toledo; and Carthago nova^novr Carthagena, 
celebrated for its fine harbour. 

Among the towns in Beetica were Jfalaca, now Malaga ; 
Gades, now Cadiz ; Hispalis, now Seville, and not far from 
it Jtalica, the birth-place of the Emperor Trajan; arfd Cor- 
dubOf now Cordova, the birth-place of the two Senecas and 
Lucan. In Lusitania, at the mouth of the Tagus, was Olisip-' 
pOf now Lisbon, and near the mouth of the Duero^ on the site 
of the present city of Oporto, was the port of Calle, which hav- 
ing been corrupted into Portugal, has given name to the whole 
country* 

Islands, The islands of Majorca and Minorca w^re called 
by the Romans Baleares insulm. Their inhabitants were 
teelebrated for their skill in the use of the sling. Southwest of 
these were the Pityusas, now Pin« islands, consisting of Ebu- 
suSf now Ivica, and Ophiusa, now Formentera. 

GAUL. 

Bivisions. Gaul, called by the Romans Gallia IS'ansalr 
pina^ and by the Greeks Galatia, was originally divided a- 
mong three great nations, the Bu^as, ia the north, the Cdtc^, 
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ii\ the tniddle, and the Ji(fuitani, in the south. Under the 
Romans it was divided into four provinces, 1. Gallia Belgi- 
cu, comprehending the northeastern part of the present King- 
dom of Prance, tn^ southern part of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, and small portions of Germany and Switzer- 
land ; 2. Gallia Lugdunensis, corresponding with the central 
and western parts of France; S. •^Iquitania, novr the south- 
western quarter of France ; and 4. Gallia Mtrbonensis, or 
Provincia, now the southeastern part of France. 

Bays, Sfe. The principal bodies of water which washed 
the coast, were Oceanus dquitanieust now the baj of Bis* 
cay ; Oceanus Britannicus, now the British channel, whick 
■ was connected with Oceanus Germanicus, or the German 
ocean, by Fretum Gallicuro,'now the strait of Dover; and 
on the Mediterranean, Gallicus sinus, how the gulf of 
Lyons. 

Rivers, Sfc, The principal rivers were Rhenus, the Rhine, 
Mosella, the Moselle, Jfosa, the Meuse, Scaldis, the Scheldt, 
Sequana, the Sfeine, Liger, the Loire, GaTUmna,i\i^ Garonne, 
and Hhodanus, the Rhone, which passes through locus Lema* 
nus^ now the lake of Geneva, and afterwards receives the 
Jirar, now the Saone. 

Towns. Among the towns in Gallia Be1gica,were Augus^ 
^ ttt Trevirorum, now Treves, Colonia nSgrippina, now Co- 
logne, Lugdunum Batavorum, now Leyden,and Confiuentes, 
now Coblentz. In Gallia Lugduneusis, were Lugdunum, 
now Lyons, at the junction of the Arar and Rhodanus; 
Bihracte, afterwards Augustodunum and now Autun ; Lute* 
tia Parisiorum, now Paris, and Rotomagus, now Rouen. In 
Aquitania were Burdigala, now Bourdeaui^, and Avaricum, 
now Bourges In Gallia Narbonensis were Tolpsa, now 
Toulouse, JSTarho, now Narbonne, Vienna, now Vienne, 
Arelate, now Aries, Massilia, now Marseilles, and Forum 
Julii, the birth-place of Agricola, and celebrated for its port, 
which was excavated by art, to contain a Roman fleet 

Islands. The principal islands were Ccesarea, now Jersey* 
Sarmia, now Guernsey, Riduna, now Alderney, Uxantis, 
now Ushant, Vindilis, now Belle Isle, U/zarus, now Oleron, 
and in tfie Mediterranean, Stcscades, now Hieres. 
28 
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GERMANY. 

Extent Ancient Germany extended from the Rhine to 
the Vistula, and from the Danube to the Baltic. No part of 
the country south of the Danube was included in it 

Rivers. The principal rivers were the Vistula, the Fiii- 
drus, now the Oder ; Mbis now the Elbe, Visurgis^ now the 
Weser, ^misia, now the Ems, Magnus, now the Maine, and 
IsteVt now the Danube. \ 

Fact of the country, Germany anciently contained an im- 
Bense forest, called Hercynia silva, or Hercynian forest, 
which was so vast that it seemed to cover the whole country. 
Ceesar's army were nine days in crossing it, and men some- 
times travelled longitudinally sixty days without coming to 
any boundary. 

J\'*ations. Germany was inhabited by mnny different na- 
tions, among which were the Frisii, along the coast near the 
mouth of the Riiine ; and east of the FrisiUih^ Ckauci, dis- 
tinguished by Tacitus as the most just and noble of all the 
German nations. The Catti were a great and powerful na- 
tion in the west of Germany, and in the southwest corner of 
the country were t\\Q Memanni, from whom Germany is call- 
ed by tlM5 French Alemagne. The JJoii, occupied Bohemia, 
in the centre of Germany, and the ^uadi, Moravia. The 
Lygii were a powerful nation on the Vistula. The 
whole coast of the Baltic, was occupied by various tribes of 
the Vinditi, or Vandals. Towards the mouth of the PMbe, 
in the country now called Holstein, were two illustrious 
nations ; on one side the Jlngli, on the other Saofones, 
The Suevi, consisted of numerous tribes in the north of 
Germany. 

GREECE; 

J\rame. Greece was commonly called by the natives Hel- 
las, and the people were called Hellenes. By the poets, how- 
ever, the inhabitants are called ^ehai, Danai, Pelasgi, Ar- 
^ivi, lanes, Dores, jEoles, &c. 

IHviniions. Greece was anciently divided into Pelopon- 
nesus, Greece proper, Thessaly, Epirus, and Macedonia : 
but after the Romans conquered the country, they divided it 
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into two provinces, viz. Jiehaia, which comprehended Pe>> 
loponnesas ahd Greece proper, and Macedonia^ which com- 
prehended Macedonia, Thessalj and Epirtts. 

Subdivisions^ Peloponnesus was divided into Jirgt^is, 
Laconia^ Jlessenia^ EHSf Achaia^ and Arcadia. Eiis was 
subdivided into Triphylia in the south, Pisatis in the middle^ 
and Cceie in the north, and Achaia comprehended the dis- 
tricts of Sicyonia and Corinthia. — Greece proper was divided 
into Attica, Megari^, Bceotia, Phoeis, Locrts, •Etolia and 
Acarnania. Locris was divided between three tribes, the 
liOcri Ozolse, inhabiting a district to the southwest of Phocis, 
and the Locri Opuntii and Locri Epicnemidii to the north- 
east. — Thessalj was divided into Fhthiotis, Magnesia, Pc' 
lasgiotis^ Perrhmhia, EstiiBotis, Aperantia, Dolopia, and 
Xkessatiotis, Epirus comprehended Molossia, Thesprotia, 
Chaonia, and Orestis. Macedonia was possessed by several 
tribes whose situations are not correctly kn6wn. The pnn- 
cipal districts in the south were Elymiotis, Pieria, Jilygdo^ 
nia, and the peninsula of Chalcidices which included the sub- 
peninsulas 01 Pallene and Sithonia. 

Bays and Straits, The principal bays were CorinthiaCus 
sinus, now the gulf of Lepanto, along the northern coast of 
Peloponnesus; Saronicus sinud, now the gulf of Kngia, be- 
tween Attica and Argolis ; Argolicus sinus, now the gulf of 
Napoli, bet\veen Argolis and Laconia; Thermaicdn sinus, 
now the gulf of Salonica, and Strymonicus sinus, nt^w the 
' gulf of Contessa. 

Rivers, The principal rivers in Peloponnesu* were EitrO' 
tas and Alpheus ^ in Greece proper, Aclielous, Asopus, Eve- 
nus Cephissus, a large nver which discharged itself into lake 
Copais in Boeotia, and Ilissm and Cephissus, two small riv*- 
ers in Attica, which united below Athens and passed into the 
sea ; in Thessaly, Peneus, a lai^e river, which receives num- 
erous branches, and near its mouth passes through the cele- 
brated vale of Tempe between Mount Ossa and Olympus ; in 
Epirus, Avas, Arethon and the celebrated Acheron which the 
l^oets have placed among the rivers of the infernal regions ; 
and in Macedonia, Haliacmon, Astrasus, Axius, and Stry-* 
nion. 

Mountains, The roost celebrated mountains in Pelopon- 
nesus were Cyllene, in the northern part of ^rcadia, said to 
be tlie birth-place of Mercury, and Lycceus, m the southern^ 
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Thraoe extended from Macedonia to the Euxine se^u 
Though a barbarous country in the interior, it had many Greeic 
colonies on the coast. Among the towns were Fhilippi, cel- 
ebrated for the defeat of Brutus and Cassius by Anthony and 
Augustus; ^nos^ at the mouth of the Hebrus, now the Ma<« 
ritza; /Iy2;(i»jiu7ii, noif •Constantinople; and .^rianopo/is, 
now Adnanople. 

GRECIAN ISLANDS. 

Crete t now Candia, the largest of the Grecian Islands, wa» 
celebrated as the birth-place of Jupiter. It was famous also for 
its hundred cities, the principal of which were Gnosus, Gov* 
tyna, and Cydonia, In the centre of the island is mount Ida, 
where it is pretended that Jupiter was nursed in his infancy. 

Eubwa, now Negropont, the next largest island, extended 
along the coast of Attica, Boeotia and Locris. Opposite Aulis, 
in BcBotia, the channel was very narrow, and had the name of 
Euripus. 

The other principal islands in the -3Egean sea, near the 
coast of Greece, beginning in the north, arci Tkasos, remarka- 
ble for its marble quarries, Lemnos, fabled to have received 
Vulcan when he fell from heaven, and Seyi*os, Southeast of 
Attica and Euboea is the cluster called the Cyclades, con- 
sisting of ^ndros, Tenos, Delos, Paros, Ji^axos, Amor^os^ 
Melos, Ceos and several others, spread in a semicircular form 
around Delos as a centre. Deios was the birth-place of Apol- 
lo and Diana, JVuxos was celebrated for the worship of Bac- 
chus, and Paros was famous for its fine white marble. 

The principal islands near the western coast of Greece, be- 

finning in the north; are Corcyra, now Corfu, memorable for 
aving given pccasion to the Feloponnesian wars ; Leucadia, 
at the S. W. extremity of which was the celebrated rocky 
l^romontbry, where disappointed lovers threw themselves into 
the sea ; /it/tcrca, now L heaki, famous as the residence of Ulys- 
ses ; Cephalenia, now Cefalonia ; Zacynthus, now Zante ; 
and Cytnera, now Cerigo, sacred to Venus. 

REMAINDER OF EUROPE. 

North of. Germany was Cfiersonesus Cimbrica, now Den- 
mark, and still farther norths on. the opposite side of the Bal- 
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tic, was Scandinavia, comprising Sweden and Norwaj, a 
country very little known to the ancients, who appear to have 
considered it as consisting of a number of islands. 

On the east of Germany was Sarmatia, now Russia. It was 
inhabited by many barbarous and almost unknown .tribes. On . 
the shores of the Baltic were the Venidi; and on the shorei 
of the Palus Mceotis were the Jazyges, Among the other 
tribes were the Roxolani, Budini, Asathyrsi, ueloni, and 
BastariiL Among the rivers were the nypanis, now the B(^ ; 
the Borysthenes, now the Dnieper : the Tanais, i)ow the Don, 
and the Uha, now the Volga. 

Immediately below the Danube, from its source to the , 
ihoutliof the(Enus,or Inn, was Findelicia, In the S. W. 
part of Vindelicia was Lactts Brigantiniis, now the lake of 
Constilnce; and in the angle of two rivers, Vindo and Licus, 
from which the name of the nation is derived, was •Augusta 
Vindelicoryni, now Augsburg South of Vindelicia was 
Rhcetia, bounded on the M'est by the Helvetii or Swissi, south • 
by Italy, and east by Noritum. It included the southeastern 
partx>f Switzerland, and parts of Bavaria and the Austrian 
dominions. 

East of Vindelicia, and separated from it by the great river 
4Enus or Inn, was J)roricitm. At tlie junction of the Inn and 
Danube was Boioduruin, now Passau. ^ 

East of ^oricum was Pannonia, lying ^ong the Danube 
as far as the mouth of the river Savus or Save. It included 
the western portion of the present kingdom ol Hungary and 
some other parts of the Austrian dominions. Yindobona now 
Vienna was iri this country. 

South of Pannonia,and bounded west by the Adriatic and 
east by Mcesia, was Illyricunij the two principal divisions of 
which were Liburnia and Dalmatia. Liburnia forms now a 
part of Croatia, but Dalmatia retains its ancient name. 

Jlcesia w&s boonded west by Pannoniaand illyricum, south 
by Macedonia and Thrace, east by the Euxine, and north by 
the Danube. It occupied the position of the present pro^ 
vincesofServia and Bulgaria in Turkey.' 

On the northern bank of the Danube was the vast province 
of Dacia, coniiprehending Wallachia, Moldavia, Transylvania 
and a part of Hungary. The Jazyges, a Sarmatian tnbe, se-- 
parated it from Pannonia. The Get<e were associated with 
tlie Daci in language and territory. 
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ASIA MINOR. 



Extent Asia Minor comprises all the provinces on the 
peninsula included between tne Euxine, £gean and Mediter- 
ranean seas. 

Divisions* The provinces on the coast of the Euxine were 
Tontus, Paphlagonia and Bithynia. Along the shore of the 
.Sgean sea were Jiyaia, Lydia and Caria. The coast of 
Mysia was called Troas, and the coast of Lydia, •Softer and 
Ionia, There were also some Ionian cities on the coast of Ca- 
ria ; and the southwest coast of Caria was called Doris, East 
of Caria was Lycia, and east of Lycia was Pdmphyliat with 
Fisidia to the north and to the northeast Isauria and Lycao^ 
nia. East of Pamphylia was Cilicia, which was divided into 
two parts, Cilicia Trachea or the rugsed Cilicia, and Cilicia 
Campestris or the level Cilicia. In the interior of the pen- 
insula were the large provinces of Phrvgia, Oalatia and 
Cappadocia, The eastern part of Cappaaocia was called Jlr^ 
menia Minor, 

Mountains, The principal chain of mountains is the 
Mount Taurus range, which commences at the Sacrum pro* 
montorium on the coast of Lycia,and runs in an easterly direc- 
tion but its branches extend to almost every part of the penin- 
sula. The principal single mountains are Olympus in Bithy- 
nia, Ida in Mysia, and Sypylus and Tmolus in Lydia. 

Rivers. The principal rivers which flow into the Euxine 
are the Halys, the Lycus and 8angarius, The Granicus^ 
where Alexander first defeated the rersians, dischai^s itself 
into the Propontis. The Pactolus, whose sands were mingled 
with gold, and the Mwander, celebrated for its winding 
course, fall into the ^gean sea. 

Cities, Among the principal cities in Pontus were •Ama^ 
sia, the birth-place of 8ti*abo, the geographer, and Trapezus, 
now i rebisond; in Paphlagonia, Sinope, the birth-place of 
Diogenes ; in Bithynia, JViccea, famous for the general coun- 
cil which was held here, A. D. 325, and which formed the ^ 
N ice ne creed; and Prusa, at the foot of mount Olympus. 
Troy, the capital of Troas, and famous for the ten years' seige, 
which it sustained against the Greeks, B. C. 11B4, was near 
mount Ida, on a small river which discharged it^^elf into the sea 
near the entrance of the Hellespont, 4 miles below the city. 
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la the S. W. part of Mysia was Pergamus, the birth-place of 
Galen, and the seat of one of the seven <;hurches of Asia men- 
tioned in the Revelation. 

'I'he chief cities of Lydia were Smyrna^ at -the eastern ex- 
tremity of a gulf called Smyrnieus Sinus, and below it Iteoi, 
the birth-place of Anacreon ; Ephesus, famous for the temple 
of the goddess Diana, regarded as one of the seven wonders 
of the world; Sardis, the residence of Crcesus, king of Ly- 
dia, famous for his riches, Tliyatira and Philadelphia* in 
Caria were Miletus, once a great and flourishing state, and 
Halicarnassus, the birth-place of Herodotus, Oionysius, He- 
raclitus and many other great men. In Lycia were Xanthus, 
and Patara ; in ramphylia, Perga^n^^ Aspendus; in Pisidia, 
Selga $ in Isaura, Lystra ami Z/er6e, mentioned Acts xiv. and 
in Lycaonia, Iconium, 

In Cilicia was Tarsus, the birth-place of St. Paul, and the 
rival of Athens and ^Alexandria in learning and refinement, 
and in the southeast, Issus, the scene of the victory of Alex- 
ander over Darius. In Galatia was Gordimn, where Alexan- 
der cut to pieces the Gordian knot. In the western part of 
Phry^ia were Laodicea, the seat of one of the seven churches 
of Asia, and the city of Colosse, to the church in which St 
Paul wrete his epistle to the Colossians. 

Islands, Cyprus, sk large island oft' the coast of Cilicia, 
was sacred to Venus. Its principal towns y/ere Faphos and 
Salamis, Rhodes, near the coast of Caria, was famous for 
its maritime power, and for its brazen colossus, 100 feet 
high. Northwest of Rhodes is Patmos, to which St. John 
was banished, and where he wrote the Revelation, Above 
patmos are Samos, where Jubo was worshipped with peculiar 
hog^rs, ChioSt celebrated for its wines, and Lesbos, the birth- 
place of Sappho. Off the coast of 'I'roas is the little island of 
Tenedbs^ where the Grecian fleet retired to await the result of 
their stratagem for the capture of Troy. 



SYRIA. 

Extent. Syria, including the coasts of Phcenicia and Pal- 
estine, extended from the Mediterranean on the west to the* 
Euphrates on the east, and from Asia Minor and Armenia oil 
the north to Arabia on the south and southeast 
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Cities, IVear the coniines of Asia Minor was Alexandria^ 
now Alexandretta or Scancleroon, and bdow it, on the river 
Orontes, was the famous citj of Antioch, ^ HeliopoUs^ now 
Balbec, celebrated for a magnificent temple of the sun, the 
ruins of which still remain, was in a valley between two par«> 
allel ridzes of mountains called Libanus and Anti-Libanus. 
South of Heliopolis Was Damascus^ one of the most famous 
cities of Asia, both in sacred and profane geography. In the 
interior, on the Euphrates, was Thapsacus, at the point 
where there is a celebrated ford in the river. Falmyra^ a 
magnificent city, said to have been founded by SolorooUs 
was situated in the vast desert between Syria and Arabia, 
and it» ruins are still to be seen. On the coast .of Phoenicia, 
were Ti/re and Sidon, renowned both in sacred and profane 
history. 

PALESTINE. ♦ 

Extent. Palestine called also the Land of Canaan, the 
Land of Israel, the promised Land, and the Holy Land, ex- 
tended along the eastern shore of the Mediterranean about 180 
miles fro^n liorth to south, between 31^ and 33*40' N. lat and 
was about 80 miles broad. 

Divisions, Palestine was divided in the time of Joshua 
into 12 parts or tribes; afterwards, into the two kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel ; and lastly, under the Romans, into three 
provinces, viz. Judcea, in the south, Samaria in the middle, 
and Galilee, in the north. 'I'he whole country east of the 
Jordan was called Peraa, but this name was more particular- 
ly applied to the part between the lake of Tiberias and the 
Dead sea. North of this part were the districts of Qahaditis, 
wGaulonltis, Batancua, Trachonitis and Jturma, and south of 
it wad the land of the Moabites. 

Lakes, I'he principal lake is Lake Asphaltites, called al- 
so the Dead sea, the Sea of Sodom, and the Salt sea. It is 
about 70 miles long, and is supposed to occupy the place where 
the cities of Sodom and. Gomorrah once stood. The Sea of 
Galilee, called afso the Lake of Tiberias and the Lake of 
Oennesareth, is 17 miles long. 

Rivers. The Jordan, the principal river, rises in the north- 
ern part of Palestine, in mount Hermon, and running so^th, 
passes through the sea of Tiberias and discharges itself into 
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the Dead ^a after a course of 150 miles. The brook Kedron 
rises near Jerusalem and runs into the Dead sea ne^r its 
northern extremity. 1 he brook Arnon flows into the tiorth- 
east end of the Dead sea. 

Cities. Among the cities in Judeea were Hierosolyma, or 
Jerusalem, built on several hiils, the largest of which was 
Mount Sion ; and Bethlehem, the birth-place of our blessed 
Saviour, Ijing south of Jerusalem. Northwest of Jerusalem 
was Emmaus, and directly north Bethel, A rugged moun- 
tainous country separated Jerusalem from Jericho, to the ^ 
northeast. In the south of Judtea were Hebron, originally 
called ICirjath'^rba,i\\e burial-place of Abraham and his fam- 
ily, Gerar, and Bersabe or Beersheba, often mentioned in the 
' Bible as the southern limit of the country. Along ^e coast 
of Philistjea were Gaza and Jlscalon, dzotiis or Jisdod, Ek- 
Ton and Gath, , 

I'he principal city of Samaria was Caesarea, situated on 
the coast, and anciently called Turris Strfitonts* It was the 
seat of the Roman governors, and was made a magnificent 
city and port by Herod. At a considerable distance below, 
on the coast, was Joppa now JAffa. East of Joppa was Lyd' 
da, called by the Greeks Diospolis. In the intenor was Si- 
chem, the original rojjal city of Samaria, afterward called 
^"eapolis. It M'as situated in a valley inclosed betweeUi 
Mount Ebal and Mount Gerizim. At the foot of Mount 
Gerizim was the temple of the Samaritans. The city of Sa^ 
maria, afterward called Sebaste, was north of Sichem. 

Near the southern ;£xtremity of Galilee yfcv^ Jexreel, situ- 
ated in a spacious plain, called the plain of Esdrelon, and 
t^crythopolis, the chief of the ten confederate cities called De- 
capolis. On the coast was Pfolemais, anciently called Aco, > 
and nT)w Acre. East of Ptolemais, was Cdna of Galilee, 
where the water was made wine, and south of Cana was.tATaz- 
areth, Tiberias stood on the west shore of the lake to which 
it gave name. Capernaum was at the northern extremity of 
the lake, about midway between Chorazin and Bethsaida, 
Near the northern confines of Palestine was Paneas, after- 
wards called CoBsarea Philippi, and a little west of it was 
Dan, thfe northern boundary of the kingdom of Israel. 

On the east side of the Jordan, in the district called Ga- 
laaditis, is Ramoth or Ram^th Gilead, on the brook Jabpk, 
and above it, near the sea of Tiberias, was Gadara or, the 
country of the Gadareoes. 
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Mountains, Palestine was beauHfulIj vanegated wi^h 
mountains, hills, vallies and plains. Among the mountains 
were Mount Carmel, near the coast, between Ptolemais and 
Ceesarea, and Mount Tabor, near Nazareth, thought by some 
to have been the scene of the transfiguration. On the east 
side of the Jordan, were Mount Hermon, in the northern 
part of Palestine, and in the southern part, nearly east of Jer- 
. ICO, Mounts Jlbarim and jyebo, from which Moses had a view 
of the Promised Land. 

REMAINDER OF ASIA. 

Countries. South of Syria was Jirahia, consisting of three 
parts, •^ra^ia Petrcsa or the Stony Arabia, lying at the top 
of the Red Sea or Sinus Arabicus ; .Arabia Felix, or the Fruit- 
ful Arabia, situated on the eastern shore of the Red Sea,4nd 
Jirahia Desevta, or the Desert Arabia, occupying the rest of 
the country between the.Arabidn and Persian gulfs. That 
part. of Arabia PetraBa which borders on Judsea was called 
Jdumea or Edom, East of Arabia, near the mouth of the 
Euphrates, at the top of the Persian gulf, was Chaldcea, and 
above Chaldcea was Babylonia, Between the rivers Euphra^ 
tes and Tigris was Mesopotamia, On the east of the Tigris 
was Assyria^ now called Kurdistan. East of Assyria was 
Media, which e>xtended to the southern shore of the Caspian 
sea, and south of Media was Persia, which was boundeo by 
the river Tigris and Babylonia on the west, and by the Per- 
sian g'jlf on the south. I'he countries east of Persia were lit- 
tle known, and are seldom mentioned in history. North of 
Mesopotamia was *^rme«ia. Above Armenia, on the east 
coast of Pontus Euxinus, was Colchis, the scene of the fable 
of the Golden Fleece and the Argonautio expedition ; and on 
the Caucasian mountains, east of Colchis, were Iberia and 
Albania, 

Mountains, In Arabia Petrsea were Mounts ^inai and 
Roreb, on the peninsula between the two gulfs of the Red 
sea. JSTephates, a lofty mountain in Armenia, is supposed to 
be Ararat, on which Noah's ark rested after the deluge. 

Cities. The principal city of Babylonia was Babylon, the 
ihost ancient in the world. It was on the east bank of the 
Euphrates, near a place now called Hellah, about 47 miles 
south of Bagdad. JSTinus or JSTineveh, the capital of Assyria, 
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mnd often tnentioBed in the Bible, was on the Tigris. The 
capital of Media was Ecbatana. In Persia were Susa^ now 
called Suster, and PersepoliSj which was burned by Alexan- 
der, and the rains of which are still magnificent. 

AFRICA. 

Countries. T\\e first country in Africa, beginning in the 
west, was Mauretania, now Morocco. East of it was JV^- 
midia^ now Alj^iers, and east of Numidia was Africa Proper^ 
now Tunis, lying along that part of thfs coast which bends 
from north to south. The bay formed at the southern part of 
this bend was called Syrtis Minor, now the ^ulf of Cabes, 
and considerably farther to the east was Syrtis Major. Be- 
tween the two Syrtes was Tripolitana, now Tripoli. East 
of the Syrtis Major was Libya, which contained the two 
countries of Cyrenaiea and J^armarica, together with an ex- 
tensive unknown region in tho^ interior. East of Libya ,was 
^gyptus or Egypt Below Numidia was Qcetulia, now 
Bifedulgerid, and below Egypt was Ethiopia. 

Cities. Among the cities in Mauretania was Tivgis now 
Tangier. The capital of Numidia was Cirta, a strong city, 
now Constantina. The capital of Africa Propria was the re- 
nowned city of Carthage, famous for the wars which it main- 
tained with the Romans, called the JPunic wars, in the third 
of which it was totally destroyed. Utica, the capital of the 
province after the destruction of Carihage, was memorable 
for the death of Cato. Thapsus is memorable for Csesar's 
victory over Metellus Scipio, and Zaina for the victory ob- 
tained by Scipio Africanus the elder over Hannibal. Tripo- 
litana receives its name from three cities on the coast, Sabra* 
ta, (Ea, now Tripoli, and Leptis Magna. In Libya, near 
the coast, were Berenice, Barce, now Barca, Ftolemais, Cy^ 
rene, and Damis, now Deme. In the interior of Libya, on a 
little fertile spot in the midst of a sandy desert. Was the ceie^ 
brated temple of Jupiter Ammon. 

EGYPT. 

IHvisions. Egypt is the long narrow country on the banks 
of the Nile in the lower part ofits course. It was anciently 
divided into Mgyptus Inferior^ or Lower Egypt^toward the 
29 
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f€«» Egptanomis, in the middle, and JBgyptus Superior, or 
Upper Egypt^ in the south. 

Cities. jfUxandria, built b^ Alexander the Great, was at 
one time the ereatest commercial city in the world, being the 
mart of all the merchandize between Europe and th» Raat 
Indies, before the disco vprjr of ike Cape of Good Hope. Pe- 
lusium, a strong city on the east branch of the Nile, at its 
mouth, was one of tbe keys of Egypt. The renowned citj^ of 
JHemphia, th^ ancient metropolis of all Egypt, was a few mites 
S. W. of the modem Cairo. Below Memphis was 4rsinoe, 
tttuated near lake Mosris. Thebes, the capital o^ Upper 
£gypt,.and celebrated for its hundred gates, was a magnifi- 
cent city, on both sides pf the Nile, Its ruins naw .occupy n 
space 97 miles in circumference. 

dncient IVorks. Near the f&it of Memphis 4ire those stu- 
pendous works, the Pyramids, the largest of ip^icb is about 
500 feet hi|^, and coyers eleven acres of ground. Lake 
MiBTis,mwe than 200 miles in circumference, is 4aid to have 
been dug by a king of the same name, as a reservoir for the 
superabundant water of the Nile during its inundation. The 
Uhyrinth was at the sauth end of lake Mc^is, and coiMftsted 
of $000 chambers, communicating with each other jby iokn^- 
merable winding passages. Fifteen hundred of i^e fsbambers 
were below sround. 

Near Theoes was the celebrated ^M'm of Mf^rmwit w^lioh 
was fabulously said to utter a so9ind when struofe by illie'^t 
rays of the sun. It was carried tp London iji 1813. The 
iovoeif of Pharos, on an island near Alexandria, was built of 
white marble, and could be seen at the dist^nice of 100 miNies. 

Fims. 



QUESTIONS 

ON THE ANCIENT MAPS. 



MAP OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

*1 What large sea was situated directly north' of Asia Minor? 
2 What seA between Asia Minor and Greece ? 3 What sea between 
the Ettxine and the JBgean? 4 What sea N. of the Euxine? 
5 What sea between Italy afnd Illyricum ? 6 What sea between 
Sardinia and Italy ? 7 What sea along the northern coast of Spain 
and western coast of France ? 8 What was the ancient name of the 
Baltic ? 

9 Wliat strait connected Palus Mseotis with ihh Enxine ? 10 What 
6trait between the Euxine and Propontis f 11 What strait between 
fhe Propontis and iEgean sea ? 12 What strait connected the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic ? 13 What strait between Britain and 
Gaul? 

14 What islands oft the eastern coast of Spain ? IS What islands 
near the S. W, extremity of Britain ? 

16 What country between th/e Euxine and Mediterranean seas ? 
17 What country between the JEgean and Ionian seas ? 18 Men*- 
tion the countries on the northern shore of the Mediterranean begin- 
ning ip the west. 19 Mention the countries on the African shore of 
the Mediterranean, beginning in the east. 20 What country be- 
tween the Euphrates and Tigris? 21 What countries between the 
Euxine and Caspian? 22 What country N. of Mesopotamia? 
23 What countries dil-eotly S. of Germany ? 24 What large country 
E. of Germany ? 

25 What ri?er formed the southern boundary of Germany? 
26 What river the eastern boundary ? 27 What river the western 
boundary ? 28 Mention the three largest rivers between the Rhine 
and Vistula with their corresponding modern names. 29 Mention 
the five largest rivers of Gaul -and their modern names. 30 What 
large river flows into the Mediterranean from Spain f 31 Mention the 
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three lai^est r'lvtn which flow into the Eaiioe with their modent 
nameF. 32 What large river flows into Palui Meotii ? 33 What 
Jam riTer flowi into the CaepiaD ? 

34 Mention the ancient dirisions of Spain. 35 In what part of 
Spain was Betica ? 36 What modern country occupies the place 
of Lusitania f 37 How was SagMntum situated ? 38 Gades ? 39 
Hijipalis ? 40 Olisippo > 41 Carthago VoTa ? 42 The port of 
Calle? 

43 Mention the ancient divisions of Gaul. 44 In what part of 
Gaul was Aquitania ? 45 In what part Narbonensis ? 46 In what 
part Lugdunensis? 47 In what part were the Beig«? 48 How was 
M^sfilia situated P 49 Lugdunum ? 50 Lutetia Parisioram ? 51 
Natbo ? 

63 How was Babylon situated P 53 Ninereh ? 54 Alexandria in 
Kgjpt f 55 Memphis ? 56 Thebes ? 

57 Which %ar from Danuueut was Palmyra ? 58 Jerasalem F 59 
Antioch ? 60 Tyre and SideJn ? 61 Babylon ? 

62 Which way from Carlhagt is Rome ? 63 Syracuse i 64 
Utica? 65 Cirta? 

MAP OF ITALY. 

1 What was the northern part of Italy called br tlie ancient 
Roiiians? 2 In what part of Italy was Liguria? In what part, 
Ktruria? 4 In what part, LatrumF 5 Inwhatf>art, Calabria F 6 
In what part, Histria? 

7 In what part of Italy was lake Verbanusf 8 In what part, lake 
^hrasy menus F 9 What was the ancient name of the largest river 
in Italy ? 10 What were the principal branches of the Padus frooa 
tlie N. ? 11 What considerable river, E. of the Padus? 12 What 
was the name of the principal river in Etruria ? 13 What considera- 
ble river S. of the Arnus ? 14 In what part of Italy was the Rubi- 
con ? 15 What large gulf on the S. £. coast of Italy ? 16 What 
gulf, on the coast of Lignria ? 

17 Which way from Rome was Brandusium? 18 Which way, 
Ariminium? 19 Which way, Capua P 20 Which way, Ravenna f 
21 In what part of Italy was Rhegium ? 22 In what part, Cannae P 

23 Where were Scylfa and Charybdis ? 24 In what part of Sicilj 
was Syracuse ? 25 In what part, Panormus ? 26 In what part, 
Messina ? 27 In what part, Enna? 25 What cluster of islands oflT 
the northern coast of Sicily ? S9 What cluster, near the western 
extremity of the island P 30 Whai island, S. of Sicily P '31 Which 
way from Sicily is Sardinia.? 32 What large island north o( Sardinia f 
33 What island between Corsica and Etruria ? 



yvi MAP OF GREECE. 

1 What province was in the centre of Peloponnesus ? 2 In what 
fart of Peloponnesus was AcbaiaP 3 In what part, Afgolis? 4 
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Laconia? 5 Messenia? 6 Mention the provinces of Greece Proptr 
in their order, from S. E. to N. W. 

7 What galf between Attica and Argolis? 8 Wh^tgulf between 
Argolis and Laconia P 9 What gulfs on the lOuthern coast of Pelo- 
ponnesQfi ? 10 What gulf on the northern coast of Peloponnesus ? . 
11 What isthmus separated Saronicus Sinus from the Corinthian / 
gulf? 12 How was Thessaly bounded ? 13 Which way from Thes- 
jalj was Epirus? 14 What country immediately N. of Thessaly 
and Epirus ?• 15 What country, £. of Macedonia ? 16 What pen- 
insula between Themakus Sinus and Strymonicus Sinus ? 

17 What was the principal river in Thessaly? 18 Through what 
vale did the Peneus flow near its mouth? 19 What celebrated 
mountains in Thessaly near the mouth of the Peneus ? 20 Where 
was the celebrated pass or strak of Thermopylae ? 21 What cele- 
brated mountain in Phocis ? 22 Where war Mount Helicon ? 23 
Name Ibe two largest rivers in Peloponnesus ? 24 What celebrated 
«ity stood on the Eurotas ? 25 What city on the Alpheus ? 

26 In what province was Argos ? 27 How was Corinth situated f 
58 Which waj from Corinth waa-Athcns ? 29^ Which way, Thebes ? 
30 Which way, Megara ? 31 Which way from Athens was Eleusis ? 
32 In what province, and near what mountain was Delphi? 33 
Which way from Thebes was Plataea ? 34 Which way from Athens « 
' was Marathon ? 35 In what part of Thessaly is^ Pharsalus ? 36 
Where was Thessalonica situated ? 37 Which waf from Thetsaloni" 
ca was Potidaea^ 38 JVhich way, Philippi? 39 Which way^f- 
Stagira ? 

40 Where was Mount Afhos ? 41 What large island E. of Mount 
Athos ? 42 What large island near the coast of Boetia, Attica and 
Locris ? 43 Which way from Euboea and Attica were the Cyclades ? 
44 What large island S. of the Cyclades ? 45 What large island off 
the coast 'of Epirus ? 46 Which way from Actium was the island of 
Leucadia? 47 Which way from the Corinthian gulf was Ilhaca? 48 
What island near the coast of Attica opposite Eleusia ? 

* MAP OF ASIA MINOR. 

1 What provinces of Asia Minor bordered on the Euxine sea ? 2 
What provinces on the^gean sea ? 3 What provinces on the Medr 
Iterranean ? 4 What provinces were in the interior ? 6 Which Was 
the largest river flowing into the Euxine ? 6 Where does tlie Gram- 
ous discharge itself ? 7 In what direction does the Mseanderflow? 
S What strait connects the Euxine with Propontis ? 9 What strait 
connects Propontis with the ^gean sea ? 

10 Where was Troy situated? 11 What mountain near Troy? 
1% Name the famous cities on the coast of (he £gean sea. ' 

13 In what province of Asia Minor was Pergamus ? 14 In whet 
province Thyatira? 15 Philadelphia? 16 Laodicea? 17 Sardisf 
18 Gordium? 19 Iconium ? SO Halicarnassus? 21 Tarsus? 22 
Nic«? 23 Lystra? 24 Sinope ? 
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* fS What small UUnd off the coast near Troj- ? 26 Which way 
from Smyrna was the inland of Lesbos ? 27 Which w»j t'biof ? SB 
Which wajr Samo« ? 29 What famous island near the 6. W.extrem* 
Itjr of Asia Minor ? 30 What large island S. of Cilicia ? 

MAP OF PALESTINE. 

1 What larg6 lake in the S. E. part df Palestine ? 2 What is the 
principal river of Palestine ? 3 in what part of the countrj does the 
Jordan rise P 4 Through what lake does it pass ? & Where does it 
empty P 6 In what part of Palestme was Judaea ? 7 in what part, 
Galilee ? 8 In what part, Samafia ? 9 What was the principal city 
in Judaea ? . ' ^ 

10 Which way from Jerutalem was Jericho ? ' 11 Which way, 
Bethlehem?^ 12 Which wa^.Eramaus? 13 Which waj, Hebron P 
14 Which way, Joppa ? 15 Name the principal cities in tbelbountry 
of the Philistines. 16 Which way from Samaria was Neapolis or 
Sichem ? 17 Between what moonfains was Sichem situated P 18 
What large city on the coast of Samaria? 19 What celebrated 
mountain near the coast N of Cz*!area P 

20 In what part of Galilee was Nazareth ? 21 Which way from 
Nazareth was Cana of Galilee? 22 What towns on the S. W. shore 
of the sea of Galilee ? 23 What town at the northern extremity of 
the lake? 24 Which way from Capernawn was Bethsaida? 2S 
Which way, Chorazin P 26 Which way, Gadara P 
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